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CHAPTER XLL 

ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION OP SIR R. PEEL TO POWER 
IN NOVEMBER 1841, TO THE PASSING OP THE BANK CHARTER 
ACT IN JUNE 1844. 

Sir Robert Peel, who was now, by a concurrence of 
parties, and the experienced weakness of former govern- 
ments, again elevated by a decisive majority to power, 
was one of those men who have been so variously painted 
by their contemporaries, and so differently mirrored by 
their actions, that their real character will for ever 
remain a perplexing enigma to future ages. All public 
men, whose deeds have left "a permanent impress on the 
surface of public affairs, are of course represented in 
opposite colours by party writers of opposite principles ; 
and it is generally from a comparison of both, as from 
the conflicting evidence in a criminal trial, that the 
verdict of posterity is formed. But in Sir R. Peel’s 
case this ordinary difficulty is enhanced by the singular 
circumstance that he has been variously represented, not 
only by writers of diflerent parties, but by writers of the 
same party at different times. In the early period of 
his career he was the chosen champion of the Church 
and High Tory principles, and in a similar degree the 
object of obloquy to the Whigs : in his late years he 
VOL. VII, . A 
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was a still greater object of laudation to the Liberals 
and vituperation to the Conservatives. - It is difficult 
to say whether, prior to 1829, the “ bigot Peel” was 
more vehemently denounced by the Irish Catholics and 
English Liberals, than the “ apostate Peel” was, after 
1846, by his early friends and supporters; w\iile the 
blame of this latter party has been since that time almost 
drowned in the loud and impassioned applause of the 
ruling Liberal majority in the State. 

No one need be told to what this singular and almo,^ 
unprecedented change of opinion, in both the partie* 
which divide the country, has been owing. Sir R. Peel, 
at different times of his life, was not only actuated by 
opposite principles, but be was a different man. The 
steady, uncompromising opponent of Catholic claims be- 
came their most decided and successful supporter ; the 
resolute enemy of free trade in corn turned into its 
unqualified advocate ; and on both occasions he exerted 
the powers with which he had been intrusted by those 
hostile to the alteration to insure its unqualified adop- 
tion, Changes so prodigious occurring in one so highly 
gifted, and wielding, in a manner, the whole political 
power in the State, excited more than the ordinary 
amount of political enmity and antagonism ; they engen- 
dered a feeling of disappointed expectation, and awaken- 
ed the pangs of betrayed affection. Confidence not only 
in him, but in all public men of the age, was shaken by 
so flagrant a deviation from declared principles ; and 
all parties — even those most benefited by the sudden and 
unexpected conversion — concurred in the melancholy con- 
clusion, that the time was past when consistency of politi- 
cal conduct was to be expected in public men ; that fre- 
quency of change had produced its usual effect in destroy- 
ing fixity of purpose ; and that we had fallen into such days 
as those when a Marlborough was elevated to the height 
of greatness by betraying one sovereign, and Ney suffered 
the death of a traitor for attempting to betray another. 
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It is not surprising, when the circumstances of tliese chap. 
two memorable conversions are considered, that feelings 
of this warm and impassioned kind should* have arisen 
in the party which, twice over, saw their most cherished injustice of 
system of policy overturned by their chosen champion J tremo opi- 
but a calm consideration of the case must, in justice to biTsWes. 
Sir R. Peel, very materially modify these opinions. The 
analogy seems at first sight just between a political chief 
altering his policy in government, and a general betray- 
ing his sovereign in the field of battle ; but in reality it 
is not so. There is no parallelism between the situa- 
tion of a soldier and a statesman. Fidelity to king and 
country will admit of no equivocation ; but adherence, 
under changing circumstances, to preconceived opinions, 
so far from being always a political virtue, may often be 
the greatest political fault, for it may lead to public ruin. 

Prince Polignac was quite consistent through life, and, 
as sucli, lie must command the respect of every honour- 
able mind ; but what did his consistency lead to 1 A 
great general is not he who always takes the same posi- 
tion, but he who, in all circumstances, takes the position 
most likely to be attended^ at the time with success. In 
this world of change, and in an age pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished by it, undeviating adherence to expressed 
thought is impossible in a statesman ; for his power • 
being built on opinion, he must go with that opinion, or 
it will be immediately shattered. Consistency of opinion 
may be expected in an author who treats of past events, 
or a philosopher who discourses on their tendencies, for 
they address themselves to future ages, when the immu- 
table laws of nature will be seen to have been unceasingly 
acting in the mighty maze ; but a statesman, who must 
act on the present, can only wield power by means of 
the multitude, and to do so with effect he must often 
share their versatility. Mr Pitt and Mr Burke them- 
selves changed : the former was at first a parliamentary 
reformer ; the latter, in early life, a strenuous supporter 
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CHAP, of revolution in America. The real reproach against 

1— Sir R. Peel is, not that he changed his views, but that 

he made use of power conferred by one party to carry 
through the objects of their opponents ; a course which, 
however it may be attended with success, it will be no 
easy matter for his warmest panegyrists to defend. 

^ It is commonly said, in explanation of this tendency 
He did not to changc, wbicli formed so remarkable a feature in his 
tical 0^0^ character, that Sir R. Peel, though personally brave, was 
politically timid ; that he entertained a nervous dread 
of revolution, and that the moment he saw a course of 
policy was likely to be attended with danger, he relin- 
quished it, and passed over with all his forces to the 
victorious side. There can be no doubt that at first 
sight this seems a very plausible theory to explain the 
phenomenon. But a closer examination of his political 
career will show that it too is erroneous, and that a 
want of moral courage can by no means be justly imputed 
as a failing to Sir R. Peel. On the contrary, he fre- 
quently exhibited firmness and resolution in the very 
highest degree, both in external and internal affairs. 
Witness liis noble conduct on learning the AlFghanistan 
disaster in 1841, which, after a calamity unparalleled 
since the destruction of the legions of Varus, again 
V chained victory to the British standards in India* and 
his intrepid sclf-sacrifice to what he deemed the good of 
his country in the emancipation of the Catholics in 182.9. 
Even his crowning act of self-immolation, when he re- 
pealed the Corn Laws, in opposition to the tenor of an 
entire lifetime, in 1846, was anything but an indication 
of political weakness. To a man of his sensitive tempera- 
ment, and so passionately desirous of preserving the lead 
of the noble party he had so long headed in the House 
of Commons, the averted eye, the unreturned pressure of 
the hand, were more terrible than the most signal poli- 
tical defeat ; and the ambition of a lifetime was more 
thoroughly sacrificed by a change which necessarily 
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alienated the warmest friends, than if he had been con- chap. 

signed, like Strafford, to the dungeon and the scaffold. L. 

But he felt, doubtless, a yet nobler ambition than that of 
leading a party or ruling an empire. His feeling was — 

Til’ applkuse of list’ning senates to command, 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise^ 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And read his hist’ry in a nation’s eyes.” 

Sir Robert Peel was not a man of original genius or ^ 
inventive thought : there is not a singular id6e mire cm iiehad 
be traced to him through his whole career. “ Register, “ai 
register, register,” was not his own, he borrowed it from SeTof 
a celebrated political journal, generally in opposition to 
himself, where it is to be found years before he ever gave 
utterance to the counsel. * His mind was adoptive, not 
creative : he was the mirror of the age, not its director : 
his leading ideas and principles were taken from others. 

In monetary affairs he only elaborated the ideas of Mr 
Horner and Mr Ricardo, first enunciated in the Bullion 
Report. In supporting the Corn Laws he adopted the 
arguments of Lmd Liverpool and Lord Castlereagh ; in 
assailing them, those of Mr Bright and Mr Cobden. It 
was the same with Catholic Emancipation : his arguments, 
admirable on both sides, were alternately adopted from 
those of Lord Liverpool and Mr Perceval, of Mr Canning 
and Mr Plunkett. It was this which suggested to Mr 


* ** A considerable proportion of the present voters are, from their occupa- 

tions and habits, democratical, and will ever continue so. They must bo out- 
voted, or the constitution is lost. The mode in which this must be done is 
obvious ; and it is here that the persevering efforts of property can best over- 
come the prodigious ascendancy which the Reform Bill, in the outset, gave 
to the reckless and destitute classes of the community. It is in the Regis- 
tration Courts that the battle op the Constitution is to be fought and 
WON. It is by a continued, persevering, and skilful exertion there that educa- 
tion, worth, and property may regain their ascendancy over anarchy, vice, and 
democracy. By a proper organisation in this way, it is astonishing what may 
be done. It is thus, and thus only, that the balance of society can be restored 
in these islands.” — Blackwood's Magazine, 1st, May 1835, vol. xxxvii. p. 813. 
The capitals are in the original. Sir R. Peel’s speeches to the same effect were 
ia 1837 and 1838. 
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Disraeli the felicitous expression, that his mind was a 
“ huge appropriation clause” — a phrase which so perfectly 
expressed the truth that it became a household word in 
every part of Great Britain. But this very absence of a 
creative mind, or original thought, only rendered him more 
powerful and successful as a statesman, whose influence 
and success in a constitutional monarchy must always be 
built upon his measures falling in with the opinions of the 
majority. These opinions are generally formed upon the 
great of a former generation, not the present; and there- 
fore nothing is, in a popular community, so fatal to the 
present power of a statesman, whatever it may bo to 
his future fame, as conceiving or acting upon original 
ideas. But though not gifted with a creative mind, he 
was second to none in the readiness with which he em- 
braced, the force with which he worked out, and the 
ability with which ho enforced, the arguments of others. 
Ilis industry was indefatigable, his powers of research 
vast, and his faculty of bringing an immense mass of facts 
to bear upon a particular view, unrivalled even in the 
days of Huskisson. He had a prodigious acquaintance 
with all the principal branches of our trade and manufac- 
tures, and was often able to correct the statements or 
inform the ignorance of the very persons practically en- 
gaged in them. Like all men of a capacious and powerful 
mind, ho was gifted with a singularly retentive memory, 
and could bring out at will figures and details on subjects 
which for long had not been under discussion, to the no 
small annoyance of his opponents, who were rarely endowed 
with the same power of commanding details, and bringing 
them forth on the proper occasion. Hansard's Debates 
were familiar to him, and great was the success with wfliich 
he often turned against his opponents that provoking 
record of the past. These, if not the highest qualities 
in a debater, were perhaps the most serviceable in the 
reformed House of Commons, composed for the most part 
of practical men who had worked their way to the lead 
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in the large constituencies, and who were less liable to be 
influenced by bursts of eloquence or the flowers of rhetoric 
tlian by a simple business-like statement of facts connect- 
ed with, or material to, the leading interests which their 
constituencies expected them to support. 

His stylo of eloquence was of a high, but not of the 
highest kind. His speeches were always full of matter, 
his command of figures immense, and the correctness of his 
statements of facts such that his most inveterate opponent 
was never able to detect him in an error. He was more 
successful, however, in stating his own case than in refuting 
that of liis opponents : he seldom met an argument fairly : 
he rarely tried to refute, often to ridicule his opponent. 
It was well said of him by an Accomplished parliamentary 
antagonist, that he drove an excellent pair, but rarely put 
on four horses. He was an accomplished scholar, and was 
first brought into notice by taking the highest degrees at 
Oxford both in classics and mathematics. But though he 
retained through life a strong partiality for the studies of 
his youth, and often made a happy use of classical allusions 
and quotations in Parliament, his mind was not sufficiently 
ardent, his genius not sufficiently glowing, to inspire him 
with the vehement feelings which are the soul of the high- 
est style of eloquence. “ Tlioughts that breathe and 
words that burn” seldom occurred to his calm and practi; 
cal mind. He was an admirable debater; and, from his 
thorough command of every subject to which he applied 
his powers, he never failed to rouse the attention of his 
hearers, and acquired at length the command, to an extra- 
ordinary extent, of the House of Commons. But though 
always sagacious and weighty in the arguments he ad- 
duced, he had none of the earnestness which springs from 
strong internal conviction, and still less of that, the highest 
of all, which flows from originality or fire of conception. 

His name is so indissolubly connected with the two 
great changes which he was mainly instrumental in efiect- 
ing, that his merits in an iufqjior department of the public 
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service are in a great measure forgotten. But in the 
. domestic administration of the empire his merits were of 
the verj highest kind. As Home Secretary, during the 
many years he held that important office, his conduct was 
in the truest sense upright and meritorious. Patient and 
laborious, conscientious in the conception of duty, and 
unwearied in its discharge, he was always at his post, and 
devoted the powers of an active and vigorous mind to the 
investigation of the numerous matters of public and private 
interest which were then submitted to his consideration. 
He took upon himself the duty of both counsel and judge 
in the melanchcrfy cases then unhappily so frequent, when 
the life of a crfminal was referred to the mercy of the 
Crown and the decision of the Home Secretary. The 
improvements he introduced into the Irish police were so 
great that he may be said to have been its founder ; and 
it was under his direction that it became what it now is, 
one of the finest bodies of men, and beyond all question the 
finest civil force that exists in the world. The metropolis 
owes to him the admirable mounted and foot police to 
which its tranquillity and safety in recent times have been 
so much indebted. Nor were his exertions confined merely 
to administrative ameliorations. In the modification of 
our criminal code he eagerly adopted, and judiciously car- 
ried into practice, the views of Romilly and Mackintosh ; 
and it is owing to his efforts, in a great degree, that the 
severity of the penal law has been so much modified that, 
for above ten years, no man has been executed in Great 
Britain save for wilful and cold-blooded murder. Happy 
would it have been if his sagacious and practical nvnd had 
been turned with equal earnestness to the great questions 
of secondary punishipents, and the removal of the difficul- 
ties with which the practical operation of the only effectual 
one — transportation — has come to be surrounded ! 

One great and lasting benefit has been conferred by Sir 
Robert Peel on his country,, which even the strongest of 
his opponents will, .at this dj^tance of time, be willing to 
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admit. This was the glorious stand he made against the chap. 
flood of revolution when the Reform Bill was under dis- 
cussion, and during the years which immediately followed 
its adoption. That the Whig Icjiders were then as much Great merit 
alarmed as the Conservatives at the strength of the£n'to“' 
passion which they had evoked in the country, is evident 
from Lord Brougham’s words, that, in dissolving Parlia- 
ment in April 1831, they felt as if they were spanning a 
fiery gulf on a rib of steel, and the undoubted fact that 
Earl Grey was precipitated from power in 1834, because, 
after the bill was passed, he set himself to oppose the 
ulterior designs of his extreme supporters^ Bnt had it not 
been for the steadiness, courage, and ability with which, 
during those critical years, Sir Robert Peel conducted the 
Opposition, it is more than probable that all Earl Grey’s 
efforts to moderate the storm would have been unavailing, 
and that 1832 would have been to England what 1789 
had been to France. It was owing to the extreme wisdom 
and ability of his conduct on that occasion that the most 
precious of all objects in withstanding a movement, — 
time, — was gained, and that, before irrevocable changes 
had been made, the nation had in some degree recovered 
from its delusions, and the passion for organic change had 
been sobered down into the safer desire for practical 
ameliorations. And though he failed in retaining. powe^ 
when it was conferred upon him in 1835, yet his admi- 
nistration, short as it was, was attended with the most 
important effects ; for it increased the Opposition in the 
House of Commons from 100 to 300, again raised the 
House of Lords from the dust to its legitimate functions, 
and, after a rude shock, restored the constitution in some 
degree to its former equilibrium. 

The anomalies in Sir Robert Peel’s political career ^ 
have been so extraordinary, that many have sought an Ambition 

1 . A* 1 .1 A. 1 was not the 

explanation of them in the supposition that he was.causeofhis 
throughout life actuated by an excessive ambition, nour- ^ principle, 
ished early in life by his father, who laid out for him 
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CHAP, from tbe first tlio situation of prime-minister, and in- 

L_ creased subsequently by bis extraoi'dinary and long-con- 

1841. -filmed sway in the House, of Commons. This it was, it 
is said, which led to his .change of principle : he could not 
endure the .monotony of a, private station, and when no 
other means of grasping or retaining power remained, he 
sought to effect it by a sacrifice of consistency. An at- 
tentive consideration of his career, however, must convince 
every impartial person that this is by no means the true 
solution of the difficully. On the contrary, had he been 
actuated by personal feelings or political ambition, his 
conduct on the most important occasions of his life would 
have been the reverse of what it actually was. Had he 
chosen to bid for j)opuIarity, instead of sacrificing it by 
opposing Reform, lie would have been carried forward to 
power on the shoulders of the people, and attained a 
position, in 1833, as commanding as the great commoner 
who, in the middle of the preceding century, supplanted 
the effete Whig aristocracy. His matchless skill in dis- 
cerning the signs of the times* and observing the tenden- 
cies of the House of Commons, told him, from the first, 
that he was not paving, but barring the road to power, 
by his unexpected conversions in 1829 and 1846. He 
said, with truth, in his posthumous memoirs, that if he 
had been actuated by the love of power, not the love of 
his country, he M'ould have cither retained the permanent 
lead of one party, by steadily adhering to its principles, 
or acquired the direction of the other, by frankly adopt- 
ing its views, and not sacrificed both by a conduct which 
secured to him the confidence of neither. 

The truth appears to bo, that he was throughout, and 
Reaieipia- in all liis cliangcs, actuated by a sincere and disinterested 
hi^OTud^ct. desire for the good of his country ; but that one unhappy 
mistake, into which he had been led, in the outset of his 
jcareer, by his adoption of the views of others, rendered 
him, on tbe most momentous occasions, either blind to 
what that good really was, or timorous in asserting his 
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own views regarding it. Without the advantages of 
ancient descent or aristocratic connections, and the son 
of one who had been the architect of his own fortune, he 
was naturally inclined to regard with favour that mer- 
cantile interest to which his greatness had -.been owing. 
It would be going too far to assert, as Gibbon did of 
Mr Fox, that “ his inmost soul was tinged with demo- 
cracy for no man was inspired from principle with 

a more profound respect for the civil institutions of 
his country. But this was the conviction of reason, it 
was not the bent of inclination. It is certain that, 
from early youth, he was inclined to Liberal opinions, 
and that it was a knowledge of that which induced 
his father, who was a stanch Tory of the old school, 
to throw him so early into public life, in hopes that, 
when in harness, he would wax warm in the contest 
on his own side. * This tendency, unavoidable in one 
situated as he was, was unfortunately greatly increased 
by his early connection with the rising school of the 
political economists, whose opinions on the all-important 
matter of monetary policy had been recorded in the 
memorable Bullion Report of 1810. The leaders of this 
school, Mr Horner and Mr Ricardo, obtained on these 
subjects the entire direction of his mind ; and it is to their 
influence that the parts of his career which otherwise 
would seem inexplicable are chiefly to be ascribed. For 
good or for evil, they stamped their impress upon his 
mind ; and his subsequent career bore indelible marks of 
their influence. 

* ** Une anecdote que je tiens de bonne source donnerait lieu de penser 
qu’il dtait, depuis longteinps et par nature, plac6 sur la iiente A. laquello il 
ceda, quand de conservatcur obstind il devint ardent reformatcur. On dit 
qu’en 1809, lorsqu’il entra dans la Cbambre des Communes, son pere, le vieux 
Sir R. Peel, alia trouver Lord Liverpool, et lui dit : ‘ Mon fils est, soyez-eu 
bfir, un jeune homme done de talens rares, et qui jouera un role important. 
Mais je le connais bien ; au, fond, scs penchants sont Whigs ; si nous no I’en- 
gageons pas promptement dans nos rangs, il nous dchappera. Mettez-le dans 
les affaires ; il vous servira bien ; mais il faut sans tarder vous emparer de 
lui. ’ Lord Liverpool observa le fils, reconnut son mdrito, et suivit le couscil du 
pere.”— Guizot, 8ir R. Peel^ p. 342. 


CHAP. 
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chap. He had been nominated chairman of the Bullion Com- 
mittee of 1819 by Lord Liverpool, to form a check upon 
the extreme views of Mr Ricardo and the Economists ; 
His views but he soon was either convinced by their arguments, or 
rency! fell a prey to their seductions. He disdained lucre for 
himself or his relations, but he worshipped it with devout 
devotion for his country. He thought the country never 
could be in danger when its monetary state was sound, 
and that that depended entirely on the retention of gold 
by the Bank of England. He measured the public strength 
by the number of sovereigns in its vaults, private influence 
in a great degree by the magnitude of balances with 
bankers. In gold he saw the only solid and imperishable 
condensation of wealth, in realised capital the only secure 
foundation for future progress or accumulation. He never 
could believe tliat the nation was other than prosperous 
if the Bank had fifteen millions' worth of gold in its coSers. 
He deemed every attempt to create or augment wealth 
hazardous and delusive which was not based upon the 
intei'est of its monied capital, every measure- expedient 
which went to augment the solid metallic treasures of the 
nation. To that unhappy conviction the most fatal errors 
of his career may be distinctly traced. He lived in the 
perpetual dread of the nation being broken down, and 
public ruin induced, either by the draining away the gold, 
which would starve industry, or by the issue of assignats 
to supply their place, which would extinguish capital. The 
memory of 1825, when the bullion in the Bank was re- 
duced to a million, and public bankruptcy was avoided 
only by the issue of two millions of old notes ; of the 
dreary years from 1838 to 1842, when suffering met him 
on every side, and the memory of which, he himself said, 
“ would never be erased from his mind,” were perpetually 
present to his recollection. The cry, “ To stop the Duke, 
go for gold,” continually resounded in his ears. 

When once this key to his political conduct is seized. 
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it affords a satisfactory explanation of his whole political chap. 
career. He was truly and sincerely patriotic, and actu- 
ated on every occasion by nothing but a regard for what 
he deemed the public good ; but he, nevertheless, acted Expw 
on many in direct opposition to it, from the unhappy firdedrfws 
delusion under which he laboured in regard to guarding 
the treasures of the Bank of England. He was courage- • 
ous, both personally and politically, for himself, but 
timorous for his country. It is no wonder he was so ; 
for he had placed it on the unstable equilibrium, and any 
considerable concussion might overturn at once the whole 
fabric. His practical sagacity led him clearly to see that 
any serious internal convulsion, and even the most incon- 
siderable foreign war, would lead to such a run on the 
Bank as would, in all probability, prove fatal to that 
establishment, and with it entirely unhinge public credit, 
and render destitute millions of starving workmen. It 
was to avert this catastrophe that all his measures were 
directed. For this it was that he emancipated the Catho- 
lics in 1829, to postpone rebellion in Ireland, and sur- 
rendered Maine, by the Asliburton capitulation, in 1842, 
to avoid a rupture with America, and abandoned the 
Corn Lau’s, in 1846, to render England the great em- 
porium of corn throughout the world, and thereby pre- 
vent the drain which so nearly proved fatal to the Bank 
in 1839. His monetary bill of 1844 was intended to 
lay speculation in irons, and so prevent the drain -upon 
the metallic treasures of the nation, which indulgence in it 
to excess never failed to occasion. ‘That his appre- 
hensions were well founded, the event has decisively 
proved ; the only thing to be wondered at is, that he did 
not perceive that the danger M'as entirely of his own 
creation, by having rendered public credit dependent on 
the retention of gold, and that the measures he intended 
to avert were the greatest possible aggravation of the 
evil. 
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CHAP. In private life, Sir Robert’s character was altogether 
nnexceptionablc. Inheriting from his father, the first 
baronet, who made the fortune, immense wealth, he made 
iiischlirac- a iioble uso of it. Simple and unostentatious in his 
vate life. habits, his tastes were refined, and he expended largely 
in the encouragement of the arts which elevate the mind 
and purify the taste. A kind and aifectiouate husband, 
a liberal father, he never deviated from correctness either 
in conduct or decorum, and his bitterest political enemies 
(and no man latterly had more) were unable to find one 
blot in his escutcheon, so far as domestic relations were 
concerned. He was by nature afflicted with a most vio- 
lent temper, and his fits of anger, when a young man, 
were so violent that he used, when they came on, to shut 
himself up alone till the dark fit was over. By degrees, 
however, he obtained the mastery of this infirmity, and 
this at length so effectually that he passed with the 
world, at a distance, as a man of a singularly cold and 
phlegmatic temperament. Ho had all the contempt for 
rank, merely as such, which so often accompanies strong 
intellectual powers ; and he showed this, not only through 
his entire life, but in his injunctions to his family after 
his death. He declined a seat in the House of Peers 
in 1835, when offered by William IV. j he respectfully 
refused the Garter when tendered to him, in 1846, by 
Queen Victoria ; and in his testament he solemnly en- 
joined his family never to accept honours for his services 
to his country, whatever they might do for their own. 
Faithful to his injunctions. Lady Peel, after his death, 
declined a peerage in her own right, pressed upon her by 
the Queen. Reserved in his nature, and uncommunica- 
tive in his habits, he did not seek to shine in general 
society, and perhaps was not so well qualified as many 
j Guizot, inferior men for such displays ; but in a select circle of a 
350 , * 35 ^!'’'’ few, with whom he was intimate, the conversation of no 
one was more charming.^ There was a certain retenue, 
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however, maintained with those for whom he had the 
greatest regard ; he did not, like Mr Canning, unbosom 
liimself in the most unguarded moments ; like Mr Pitt, 
he liad many followers, but few friends. * 

The resignation of Ministers had been so long foreseen 
that Sir R. Peel’s arrangements were complete before it 
took place, and the new Cabinet was announced in a few' 
days. It presented a formidable array of talent, as, in 
addition to nearly all the members of the Duke of 
Wellington’s Ministry, Lord Stanley and Sir James 
Graham, who had receded from the ranks of the Whigs, 
were included in it. Sir R. Peel, of course, was First 
Lord of the Treasury ; the Duke of Wellington had, at 
his desire, a seat in the Cabinet without any office, save 
that of Commander-in- Chief, attached to it. Lord Lynd- 
hurst resumed his seat on the Woolsack. Mr Goulburn 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir J ames Graham was 
Home Secretary ; the Earl of Aberdeen, Foreign ; and 
Lord Stanley, Colonial. Lord Haddington w'as First Lord 
of the Admiralty ; and Lord Elleuborough, President of the 

^ The following charming picture of Sir E-. Peel in his family circle at Drayton 
Manor, is from the hand of no common man, and no ordinary observer : — Dans 
I’automne de 1848,” says M. Guizot, je vis Sir Robert Peel au sein do safamille, 
et au milieu de la population de ses torres. Lady Peel, encore belle, passionnd- 
rnent et modestement ddvouee h son mari ; unc fille eharmanto, mari6e depuis 
A, un fils de Lord Camoys ; trois des»fils de Sir Robert, Tun capitaiiie de 
vaisseau, dcjA renomm6 par le plus brilliant courage ; Tautre qui venait do, 
debater avec succes dans la Charabro des Communes; le troisidmo encore 
livr6 A ses dtudes. Sur les domaines, do nombreux et heureux fermiers, parmi 
lesquels un des frdres de Sir Robert, qui avait pref4r6 la vie agricole A touto 
autre carricre ; do grands travaux d’am^lioration ruralc, surtout de drainage, 
qiie Sir Robert suivait de prAs, et nous demontrait avec une connaissanco 
precise des details. Belle existence domestique, grande, simple, bien ordouud 
avec largour ; dans Tiut^rieur de la maison uno graviteJ afFectueuse, moins 
auimdQ, moins expansive, moins douce que ne le dedrent et ne le comportent 
nos mocurs ; les souvenirs politiques consaerds par uno galerie des portraits, 
la plupart contemporains, soit les colldgues de Sir Robert dans le Gouverne- 
ment, soit les hommes distingues avec lesquels il avait eu des relations. 
Hors de la maison, entre le propridtaire et la population environnanto, une 
grande distance, marqude dans les manidres, mais comblde par des rapports 
frdquents, pleins d’dquitd et de bienveillance do la part do superieur, sans 
apparence d’envio ni de servilitd chez les inferieurs.” — Guizot, A'lr R, Peel, 
p. 317-318. m 
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CHAP. Board of Control. The Cabinet exhibited, upon the whole, 

1— h splendid array of talent, and, what was of more import- 

ance to the country, an adequate intermixture of busi- 
ness habits and practical acquaintance with affairs ; al- 
though many doubted whether each was in his proper place, 
and whether a transposition might not be made with benefit 
to the public service. In particular, Mr Goulburn seemed 
hardly adequate to the arduous duties of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and Lord Stanley, notwithstanding his great 
abilities, was not peculiarly versed in colonial affairs ; 
but so great was the ascendancy of Sir R. Peel over his 
colleagues, that it was trusted his master mind would 
pervade every department. No difficulty was now ex- 
perienced with the Ladies of the Household. The Queen, 
yielding to her own matured sense, and the necessities of 
a constitutional monarchy, parted in silence and sorrow 
from her old and confidential friends ; and the appoint- 
ment of the Duchess of Buccleuch as Mistress of the 
Robes led to the pleasing hope that they might be suc- 
ceeded by others not less trustworthy and acceptable to 
j Anii.^Reg. iier Majesty. The new Ministers, especially the Duke 
2 ooj’Mar- of Wellington and Sir R. Peel, were loudly cheered when 
they drove up to the palace to kiss hands on their appoint- 
ment to their respective oflices.i * 

If the new Ministry were strong in their talents, their 


Cabinet and other Appointments. 


Duke of Wellingtou. 

First Lord of the Treasury, 

Lord Cbaucellor, . 

Chancellor of tho Exchequer, 
President of the Council 
Privy Seal, 

Home Secretary, 

Foreign Secretary, 

Colonial Secretary, 

First Lord of the Admiralty, 
President of the Board of Control, 
president of the Board of Trade, 
Secretary at War, 

Treasurer of tho Navy, . 


Calnnet. 

Sir R. Peel. 

Lord Lyndhurst. 

Mr Goulburn. • 
Lord Wharncliffe. • 
Duke of Buckingham, 
Sir James Graham. 
Earl of Aberdeen. 
Lord Stanley. 

Lord Haddington. 
Lord Ellenborgugh. 
Earl of Hipon. 

Sir H. Hardinge. 

Sir E. Knatchbull. 
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aristocratic coimections, and the popular favour they chap. 

enjoyed, they had need of all their advantages ; for L. 

never did men adventure upon a more difficult under- 
taking, nor a more arduous task await any government. 

It was difficult to say wlffether without or within the of the couu- 
prospects of the country were most gloomy — whether for- eign aifairs, 
eign or domestic affairs called most loudly for immediate 
attention. The aspect of the continent of Europe was 
threatening in the extreme. Russia, which by the treaty of 
13th March 1841 had acquired the absolute command of 


Not i)i the Cabinet. 

Postmaster-General, .... 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, . 

Woods and Forests, 

Master-General of the Ordnance, . 

Master of the Mint, .... 

Secretary to the Admiralty, , . . . 

Joint Secretaries of the Treasury, . 

Secretaries of the Board of Control, 

Home Under-Secretary, . . . . 

Foreign Under-Secretary, 

Colonial Under-Scoretary, 


Lords of the Treasury, . 


Lords of the Admiralty, 

Store-Keeper of the Ordnance, 
Clerk of the Ordnance, 
Surveyor-General of the Ordnance, 
Attorney-General, 

Solicitor-General, . . . . 

Judge- Advocate, 

Governor-General of Canada, 

Lord Advocate for Scotland, 
Solicitor-General, , . . . 

Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Lord-Chancellor, . . . . 

Chief-Secretary, . . . . 

Attorney-General, 

Solicitor-General, . . . . 

-Ann. Reg. 1841, pp. 199, 200. 

VOL. VII. 


Lord Lowtlier, 

Lord G. Somerset. 

Earl of Lincoln. 

Sir G. Murray. 

W. E. Gladstone. 

Hon. Sidney Herbert. 

( Sir G. Clerk. 

( Sir T. Freemantle. 

( lion. W. Baring. 

{ J. E. Tennant. 

C. M. Sutton. 

Lord Canning. 

G. W. Hope. 

r Alexander Pringle. 

1 H. Baring. 

J J. Young. 

A J. Milnes Gaskill. 

/ Sir W. Gage. 

\ Sir G. Seymour. 

1 Hon. Captain Gordon. 

( Hon. H. L. Corry. 

J. R. Bonliam. 

Captain Boldero. 
Colonel Jonathan Peel. 
Sir F. Pollock. 

Sir W. Follett. 

Dr Nichol. 

Sir c! Bagot. 

Sir W. Rae. 

D. M‘Noill. 

Earl De Grey, 

Sir E. Sugden. 

Lord Elliot. 

Mr Blackburn. 

Mr Serjeant Jackson. 

B 
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Turkey by the ships of all other nations being excluded 
from the Black Sea, had come to the yery verge of a war 
with Great Britain in consequence of the siege of Herat, 
and the struggle for the central mountains of AlFgliaiiistan. 
France, whose alliance with •England had for the last 
ten years mainly contributed to the peace of Europe, had 
been alienated beyond redemption by the settlement of 
the Eastern Question without her intervention, and the 
defiance to her arms by the bombardment of Beyrout 
and Acre. Upon Spain, distracted by a savage and re- 
lentless civil war but recently extinguished, no reliance 
whatever could be placed ; and the Liberal government of 
Portugal was only upheld by the constant presence of a 
British fleet in the Tagus. Austria, though united with 
England on the Eastern Question, and a party to the 
attack on Acre, was too nervous about the popular 
tendencies of the British Government, and tlie frightful 
civil war it had kept alive in the Peninsula, ndt to keep 
aloof on questions of general politics. The rebellion in 
Canada had been only recently suppressed, and a large 
force was still required to restrain its augrj spirits ; the 
West India colonies, steeped in ruin from the effects of 
negro emancipation, were only restrained by absolute 
impotence from breaking into open revolt ; the Cape of 
Good Hope was threatened by the ceaseless hostility of the 
Caffres, and almost stripped of the doubtful support of the 
Boors ; and India, involved in a perilous distant warfare 
in the mountains of Affghanistan, was on the verge of the 
greatest military disaster recorded in British annals. To 
complete the whole, England had got involved in a serious 
war with the Chinese Empire, carried on at an immense 
distance and at an enormous expense, in which ultimate 
success was doubtful, and present cost certain ; and which, 
in the most favourable view, promised no successful 
results but at a vast expenditure of blood and treasure. 

Fearfully as the horizon was overcast in every direc- 
tion in external relations, the prospect was still more 
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alarming in internal affairs ; and in truth it was the chap. 
national weakness .at home which rendered so formidable 
the dangers which threatened the State abroad. Five 
bad seasons in succession had nearly doubled the price of stm darker 
food, and augmented immensely the annual importation internal 
from abroad. The price of wheat during the whole year 
had been above 628., in September it was 72s. the quar- 
ter, and this high rate had been maintained for five 
years — a woeful cha.nge for the working classes from 
39s. to 40s., at which it had stood before the commence- 
ment of this disastrous epoch. . The pressure of high 
prices was not alleviated to the manufacturing classes by 
proportionally high wages; on the contrary, this period 
of distress had this peculiar and unprecedented feature, 
that high prices of provisions of all sorts were accompa- 
nied by ruinously low wages, especially in every branch 
of manufacturibg industry. Power-loom weavers and 
coombers, who ten years before had been making 18s. 
a- week, could now only make 6s., and that by the most 
exhausting and incessant toil. Colliers and iron-miners, 
who four years before had earned 5s. a-day, were now 
at 2s. 6d., while wheat was nearly doubled in price ; 
and vveavers by the hand-loom could with difficulty make 
3d. a-day. A hopeless paralysis seemed to have fallen 
upon the enterprise and activity of the country ; the • 
depression was universal and extreme, and continued 
without abatement during the whole of 1842 and the 
first half of 1843. The winters 1841-2 and 1842-3 were 
the most melancholy ev^ known in English history ; 
and the only comforting feature in the case was the noble 
patience and resignation with which their sufferings were 
borne by the poor. Yet such was their intensity that 
the only surprising thing is how a great proportion of 
them contrived to prolong existence at all during such a 
terrible, and protracted period of suffering. The distress 
was so universal that it had ceased to be matter of 
dispute ; the deplorable fact was felt and lamented in 
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silence. In proroguing Parliament, after a sliort session 
of a few weeks, subsequent to Sir R. Peel’s accession to 
power, the Royal Commission said : “ Her Majesty has 
commanded us to express her deep concern for the dis- 
tress which has prevailed for a considerable period in 
some of the principal manufacturing districts, and to 
assure you that you may rely upon her cordial concur- 
rence in all measures which, after mature consideration, 
maybe taken to prevent the recurrence of that distress.”^ 
This universal commercial and manufacturing suffering 
produced the results that might have been expected on the 
revenue, trade, and resources of the country. The na- 
tional income sunk £1,200,000 from 1841 to 1842; while 
the current expenses were simultaneously increased by a 
similar amount, leaving a deficiency of £2,500,000, which 
had to be made up by loan.* The exports and imports 
of the nation exhibited a similar and still more alarm- 
ing change : t the former had sunk from £53,000,000 
in 1839 to £47,000,000 in 1842 ; the latter increased 
from £62,000,000 in 1839 to £70,000,000 in 1843 ; 

* Income and Expenditure. 


Years. 

Income. 

Expenditure besides 
Public Debt. 

Interest of 
Debt. 

1840 

£47,567,565 

£19,779,818 

£29,381,718 

1841 

48,084, .360 

20,735,584 

29,490,145 

1842 

46,965,631 

21,517,549 

29,428,120 


— Porter's r7'oyr€ss of the Nation, 475, 3d edit. 

t Exports and Imports of Gbhat Britain and Ireland. 


Years. 

E.xports— declared 
value. 

Imports — official 
value. 

Difference. 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

;e53, 233,580 
51,400,430 

51.634.623 

47.381.623 
62,278,449 

£62,004,000 

67,432,964 

64.877,962 

65,204,729 

70,093,353 

£8,770,420 

16,026,534 

13,743,339 

17,813,706 

17,811,904 


—Porter, 366, 3d edit. 
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the large balance, of course, having to be paid in gold chap. 
or silver, to the entire destruction, under the existing 
monetary system, of all credit and commercial industry 
in the country. It was easy to see to what this large 
and increasing balance of imports over exports was owing. 

It arose from the great importation of grain during 
these years, in consequence of the continued unfavour- 
able harvests and high prices, which had swelled from no- 
thing at all in 1835 and 1836, to 3,000,000 quarters in 
1842. This great import of grain cost the nation, almost 
all in gold and silver — wheat being on an average at 64s. — 
no less than £10,000,000 sterling in one year.* This state 
of things was sufficiently calamitous in itself ; but when 
its effect upon the currency, and through it on tlie M’hole 
credit and industry of the country, is taken into view, the 
effect became beyond measure disastrous. The gold and 
silver held by the Bank of England, which in 1838 had 
been above £10,000,000, had sunk on 15th October 
1839 to £2,545,000, and even in February 1842 had 
only risen to £5,600,000 ; as a necessary consequence of 
which, the notes of the Bank In circulation, which in 1818 
had been £27,771,000, with a population little more than 
half, and transactions not a third of the present, and 
inl835 andl836 had been£19,147,000 and £18,154,000 
respectively, had sunk at the first period to £16,732,000,^^’“^®^^ 
and at the second to £17,500,000.1 Whoever will con- ij;- 
sider these figures with attention, will at once perceive 439j^Po^^ 
what was the cause of the universal distress, and how, 35e, 
under the existing monetary system, five bad seasons in 


* Imports op Wheat into Great Britain prom Foreign Countries. 


Years. 

Quarters. 

Price per Q,r. 

Years. 

Quarters. 

Price per Qr. 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

64,653 

28,483 

24,826 

244,087 

1,854,452 

39s. 8d. 
35s. 3d. 
57s. 9d. 
55s.' lOd. 
64s. 7d. 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

2,690,734 

2,389,732 

2,619,702 

2,977,302 

70s. 6d. 
663. 4U. 
64s. 4(1. 
67s. 3d. 


—Porter, 140. Tooke On Prices^ ii. 390, and iii. 433. 
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succession had come to tell with decisive and ruinous 
elFect upon the whole commercial and manufacturing 
interests of the country. Nor will it appear surprisiug 
that, in England and Wales alone, the paupers had risen 
in the latter year to 1,427,000, of whom 85,000 were 
able-bodied, being about an eleventh of the entire popu- 
lation.* 

When such was the state of the country, it was next 
to impossible to see where an increase of revenue was to 
be looked for, or even the existing annual deficit of 
£2,500,000 of be filled up. Yet was it absolutely neces- 
sary to make a great efibrt in finance, and that without 
delay, for this deficit, large as it was. promised to bo 
doubled in the ensuing year by the enormous expenses 
of the Affghanistau expedition, which had already cost 


* Paupers Relieved in England and Wales. 


Years. 

Paupers. 

Of whom able-bodied. 

1840, 

1,199,529 


1841, 

1,299,048 


1842, 

1,427,187 

85,171 

1843, 

1,539,490 

99,196 


— Porter, p. 1)4. 

Tho following official table exhibits a melancholy picture of the effect of 
this long-continued distress upon the duration and chances of life, especially 
in manufacturing and mining districts, where the chances of life arc, under the 
most favourable circumstances, so precarious : — 


Died out op 10,000 Persons born in — 



l>ied 

Died 

Died 

Lived 


under 5. 

under 20. 

under 40. 

above 40. 

Rutlandsbire, 

2865 

375G 

5031 

4969 

London, 

3806 

4580 

6111 

3869 

( Bradford, 

4687 

5896 

7061 

2939 

Macclesfield, 

4462 

5889 

7300 

2700 

Wigan, 

4790 

5911 

7117 

2883 

Preston, 

4947 

6083 

7462 

2538 

^ Bury, 

4864 

6017 

7319 

2601 

Stockport, . 

4879 

6005 

7367 

2633 

Bolton, 

4939 

6113 

7459 

2541 

Leeds, 

5286 

6213 

7441 

2559 

v^Holbeck, 

5090 

6133 

7337 

2663 


The immense proportion of deaths in the manufacturing districts under five 
years of age, being from 47 to 51 per cent in them all, and about double of 
those in the rural under the same age, is particularly remarkable, and appar- 
ently points to some fixed law of nature. — See the Table in Pari, Deb., lix. 687, 
Sept. 28, 1841 ; and Doubledat, ii. 330. 
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£10,000,000, and left a deficit of £2,500,000 on the chap, 
Indian revenue, which could onlj be made up from the 
exchequer of Great Britain. Add to this, that not only 
had France been irritated in the highest degree by the 
course pursued by England in the Levant, but a new 
cause of discord, to be immediately noticed, had sprung 
up about Otaheite and its sable queen, Pomare, which 
threatened still farther to embroil the two nations. In- 
cessant demands were daily made on the Government for 
additional troops, both from the colonies and the manu- 
facturing districts of Great Britain ; but yet the national 
forces were only 92,000, exclusive of India, of whom more 
than a half were absorbed by the colonies. And as the 
disturbed state of Ireland required more than a half of 
the 45,000 left in the British Islands to be permanently 
stationed in that country, the force in England was so 
much reduced, that we have the authority of the late 
Lord Hardinge for the assertion, that when he came into 
office in 1841, if an invasion from France had taken 
place, he could not have collected, after garrisoning the 
sea fortresses, more than 10,000 men and 42 guns to 
defend London, and the greater part of the latter were 
so crazy, that if taken into a wet clay field they would 
have gone to pieces.^' At this period Louis Philippe had 
300,000 regular soldiers disposable in France ; and while ^ 
England had only ten ships of the line afloat in the 
Mediterranean, France had seventeen. 

As might naturally have been expected, this long- 
continued and poignant suffering produced at length seri- 
ous disturbances, which broke out in the manufacturing manufactur- 
districts. Indeed, the amount of distress ascertained 
exist by the Committee of Inquiry, appointed by the 
Ministry in the autumn of 1841, was such, that the 
only surprising thing was, how a universal disruption of 
society did not take place. In Carlisle, one-fourth of the 

* Tho Author had this from Lord Hardiuge’s own lips, and he mado tho 
same statement afterwards in Parliament. 
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CHAP, inhabitants were found to be in a state bordering on 
starvation. In Stockport above half the master-spinners 
had failed, 3000 houses were shut up and uninhabited, 
and 5000 persons were walking the streets in a state of 
idleness. At Leeds the heap of stones broken by the 
paupers had swelled to 150,000 tons, when all the work- 
men employed on it were taken into the workhouse. In 
Manchester the sale of new clothes for the poorer classes 
had almost entirely ceased ; nothing could find a market 
among them but shirts, and patches to mend the old 
garments. The condition of the shopkeepers, especially 
of the humbler class, was scarcely less distressing, while 
poor-rates were daily increasing beyond all precedent ; 
their trade had sunk to a third, often not more than a 
tenth, of what it had been five years before. In Dorset- 
shire, the wages of an able-bodied labourer were only 4s. 
a-week, and the best could not earn more than 6s., and 
1 Spectator, with whcat at 70s. the quarter. In a word, the 
3 *^ 33 ^’ of labouring poor in all the manufacturing 

‘^,637; districts was such that it could not by possibility become 
521 . worse without multitudes being swept by absolute famine 
into an untimely gi-ave.^ 

With all the magnanimous patience and long-suffering 
Serious riots of the working-classes, it could not be expected that this 
in Universal distress in the manufacturing districts could 

continue for any great length of time without producing 
acts of insubordination and violence ; and owing to the 
small military force in the country, they were of such a 
kind as to excite the most serious apprehension in the 
Government. The pitmen in the coal districts, and the 
miners in the iron, were particularly riotous ; for their 
wages, though much reduced, were not so low as to 
preclude effort, and they fell under the guidance of dele- 
gates and itinerant orators, who arrayed them in trades- 
unions, the usual sad termination at this period of general 
distress, in order, by force and violence, to arrest the fall 
of wages. At Dudley, Stourbridge, Merthyr-Tydvil, 
and several other places in South Wales, there were 
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serious riots requiring the interposition of the military, chap. 
In the Potteries, a body of six thousand men collected - 
together, and kept Staffordshire in a continual state of 
anxiety and alarm. In Manchester and its vicinity the 
influx of rioters became so great in August 1842, that it 
evidently proceeded from some common design, and the 
whole troops wliich London could spare, including a 
regiment of the Guards, were despatched, at two hours’ 
notice, by railway to the scene of danger. Even after 
their arrival, the forces of the insurgents were so large 
that it appeared at one time as if the whole of Lancashire 
was in their possession. Mills were stopped, machinery 
destroyed, windows smashed, and threatening letters 
sent in every direction. Three rioters were shot dead by 
the military at Barslem, and several wounded. Lady Peel 
received an anonymous letter which intimated that on a 
certain night Sir Robert’s splendid seat, Drayton Manor, 
would be burned down. She had the courage to remain 
after procuring a guard, and the threatened attack was not 
made. It was fully ascertained that these violent acts 
were organised and directed by the Chartist leaders, and 
a sense of this, joined to the presence of a large military Momiog'' ’ 
force collected from all quarters in the district, at length 184T' 
restored a forced tranquillity .1 

In Scotland matters assumed a still more formidable 

• 22 , 

aspect ; for the people there, slow to move, and not Still more 
readily excited, are tenacious of purpose, and, when once in Scotland, 
fairly roused, are capable of the most desperate acts. 

There is a certain amount of distress which so paralyses 
the mind as to render disturbance impossible ; there is 
another which inflames it. Paisley, in Renfrewshire, in 
August 1842, had attained the former stage ; for there 
were seventeen thousand persons out of employment, or 
working for 2^d. a-day ; and so sunk were their spirits, 
that they remained quiet, and even recruiting for the army 
had ceased. In Lanarkshire the case was different ; the 
colliers’ and iron-miners’ wages had sunk from 5s. to 
2s, 9d. or 28. 6d, a-day ; but even the reduced sum was 
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CHAP, capable not only of supporting life, but maintaining 
vigour. The consequence was, that a great strike took 
place of the colliers and iron-miners in that county, in 
. the first week of August 1842, for an advance of wages, 
which soon came to embrace fifteen thousand persons. 
The men on strike openly declared that they were not 
going to starve when the land was covered with food ; 
that. there were potatoes enough in the fields, and corn 
in the barnyards ; and that they would help themselves. 
They were as good as their word. Dividing themselves 
into detachments of a hundred or a hundred and fifty each, 
armed with muskets and clubs, they entered at night 
into all the most tempting fields of potatoes or barn- 
yards of corn, and forcibly carried olF the produce before 
the eyes of the trembling pi'oprietors. So general did 
this species of depredation become, that every field or 
yard where provisions were to be found in the mineral 
districts of the country, required to be guarded at night 
by armed men, as is the case in the worst-ordered parts 
of the East ; and the whole night long a continued roll 
of firearms was to be heard in these districts, proceeding 
either from the guards firing to intimidate the depre- 
dators, or the latter to enforce their iniquitous designs. 
To complete the public danger, the only regular regiment 
in the country was drawn away, at the very worst of the 
disturbance, to form an escort for the Queen in her 
progress from Dundee to Blair- Atholl, where her Majesty 
was to pass the autumn ; and the barracks in Glasgow, 
1 Personal ^ Considerable depot of arms, were left under 

knowledge, the charge of a dismounted body of eighteen invalid 
troopers, of whom only five were fit for duty.^ 

The great thing, in the first instance, was to prevent 
Measures of this extraordinary state of things from coming to the 
adoptoT” knowledge of the 'insurgents in the mining districts, who 
would instantly have taken advantage of it. For this pur- 
pose orders were given to have the barrack-gates open, and 
to parade the few invalids in an ostentatious manner dur- 
ing the day in the yard, but to have everything ready to 
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repel an assault at night. By these means the absence chap. 
of the main body was never discovered till after they had 
returned ; but even when they had done so, and a few 
troops of horse and companies of infantry were stationed 
in the disturbed mineral districts, it was no easy matter 
to know how to make head against the systematic depre- 
dation which, over a space of fifteen miles square, was 
going forward. So perfect was the system of espionage 
established, that wherever the military went with any of 
the county magistrates during the night, everything was 
quiet, and not a vestige of disorder was to be seen ; but 
meanwhile the distant report of firearms, which lasted as 
long as it was dark, proved that it had commenced or was 
apprehended in other quarters where there were no means 
of resistance ; and reports of half-a-dozen burglaries or for- 
cible invasion of fields were received next morning. At 
length it was stopped in a very singular way. The sheriif of 
Lanarkshire issued a proclamation, recommending no resis- 
tance to the bodies of armed men which invaded the farmers’ 
premises, but enjoining the people to watch the retiring 
body at a distance, and send information to him of the 
place they had gone to with their spoil ; and next night 
he surrounded the village with a troop of yeomanry, who 
turned out with the greatest alacrity on the occasion, 
searched every house, and carried off all the men of those ^ ^ ^ ^ 

houses in which suspected articles were found, for judicial knowledge, 
examination.! 

This system, vigorously applied in several instances, 
let the insurgents see they might lose more than they Tiiei/ef- 
gained by their nocturnal depredations, and they gene- results of 
rally ceased. But the colliers continued the strike with 
dogged resolution the whole winter, and it terminated 
only in March 1843 from sheer exhaustion, and when 
the men were compelled to accept lower wages than 
their employers had originally offered. This strike lasted 
seven months, kept at least fifty thousand persons all 
that time in a state of privation of the severest kind, 
doubled while it lasted the price of coal, and cost 
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the nation a£ least £600,000. Such was the exaspera- 
tion of the miners during its continuance, that on one 
occasion, when the military had been imprudently with- 
drawn from Airdrie, the centre of the mining district, by 
the authorities, a mob of three thousand persons got up 
in an liour, shut up the police, twenty in number, in a 
house, and set fire to the building ; and it was only from 
the accidental circumstance of the hay ignited and thrust 
in to the aid of the conflagration being damp, from the first 
shower which had fallen for two months, that the whole 
police, with five prisoners whom they had in custody, 
were not burned alive.^ * 

This universal distress in the manufacturing and min- 
ing districts complicated in a very serious degree Sir 
R. Peel’s position, and may be regarded as one of the 
chief causes of the split in his party which so soon after 
took place. The Anti-Corn-Law League made a skilful 
use of the general suffering, and turned it to admirable 
account in their assault on the ancient protective system 
•f the country. They constantly held it forth as having 
arisen entirely from the monopoly of agricultural produce 
which the landlords enjoyed, which prevented other 
nations from being enriched by the sale to us of their 
grain, and thereby disabled them from purchasing in 
, return any considerable amount of our manufactures. 
In proof of this, they triumphantly referred to the oppo- 
site condition of the manufacturing and commercial inte- 
rests in the country, the former of which was involved in 
universal and deep distress, while the latter was enjoying 
comparative affluence, with produce of all kinds at nearly 
double the price they had brought some yeai’s before.^ 
It must be confessed that the argument and reference 
were joJausible in the highest degree, insomuch that not 
only the ignorant multitude, who were actuated merely 
by a sense of suffering, but many sensible and thoughtful 

* The Author, suddenly sent for in the night, arrived with the military at 
two in the morning, and arrested the delinquent leaders, who were transported 
at the next assizes. 
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persons, began to embrace the opinion, that the real cause chap. 
of the long-continued commercial distress had at last 
been discovered, and that there was no chance of its 
being removed until an entire freedom in the commerce 
of grain was established. 

The anti-Corn-Law orators used arguments directly 
opposite to each other, according as they addressed agri- Opposite 
cultural or manufacturing assemblages ; and yet, strange STerby 
to say, they were readily listened to by both those oppo- cori^Laiv 
site parties. To the master manufacturers they held W«e.an<i 
forth that the reduction which Free Trade would imme- 
diately make in the price of grain would necessarily draw 
after it a corresponding fall in the M'ages of labour, and 
thus enable them to regain the foreign markets which 
had of late been visibly slipping from their hands. The 
master manufacturers all believed this, and it was this 
conviction which rendered them such strenuous supporters 
of the anti-Corn-Law agitation. To the operative work- 
men they affirmed that the stimulus the change would 
give to trade would be such as to cause their wages to 
rise instead of falling with the decline in the price of 
provisions, and that by supporting the League they 
would realise what had been promised them by the 
Reform Bill, but never yet obtained — ^namely, a duplica- 
tion of wages and halving of the cost of food. To the^ 
landlords and farmers they held out the prospect of such 
a reduction in the price of manufactured articles of all 
sorts, and such an increased consumption of grain from 
the universal prosperity, as would more than compensate 
the fall in its price. Strange to say, these opposite and 
contradictory views were alike embraced by the respective 
audiences to which they were addressed ; the wish, in 
every instance, being the father to the thought, and pre- 
paring a willing reception of such arguments as promised 
a relief by the change to the suffering under which they 
almost all laboured. And yet was that suffering in 
reality owing to entirely different causes from what either 
party imagined, and certain to be dreadfully aggravated, . 
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chap, instead of being removed, by the remedies proposed for its 
alleviation. It arose from five bad seasons in succession 
acting upon a monetary system rendered entirely depend- 
ent on the retention of gold, which the great importation 
of grain paid for in specie rendered it impossible to retain ; 
coupled with the great diminution of the export trade to 
America, w’hich, in consequence of General Jackson’s 
democratic crusade against the banks in the United States 
in 1837, had sunk /i’om twelve to three millions and a 
half* As such, the promised free trade in grain, and 
consequent increase of the export drain of gold in adverse 
seasons, could not fail to bo the greatest possible aggra- 
vation of the danger to the mercantile classes, and so the 
nation was too fatally taught in the years 1847 and 1848. 
But no one then anticipated these dangers ; and meanwhile 
the great influence on public opinion which the Anti-Corn- 
Law League had obtained, augmented seriously the diffi- 
culties of Sir R. Peel’s position, for he could not by possi- 
bility please both sections of his supporters, nor secure 
the support of the urban without alienating the county 
constituencies. 

Parliament adjourned, after a short session, on 7th Octo- 
Shorttes- ber 1841. The only step of importance taken during 
Bionofi84i. jjg continuance was the addition of £3,000,0000 to the 
National Debt, in the form of a loan to meet the deficiency 
' of the year, and the certain deficit of the next, before 
any new measures of finance could be adopted. Ministers 
claimed the leisure of the recess, which was little more 
than three months, to prepare their measures to meet the 
crisis which had arisen. It was no easy matter to do so, 
for they had to close a deficit which for four years had 

* Bbitish Manufactobes exported to America — declared Value. 

1835, . . £10,668,465 1840, . . £5,283,020 

1836, . . 12,425,606 1841, . . 7,098,642 

1837, . . 4,695,225 1842, . . 8,628,807 

1838, . . 7,686,710 1843, . . 5,013,504 

1839, . . 8,839,204 

— Pobtib’s Progress of the Nation, p. 360, 3d edit. 
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been eating like a cancer into the vitals of the State, by chap. 
raising an increased revenue out of a suffering and starv- 
ing people. The attempt, however, was made, and in a 
courageous spirit ; and the remainder of this work is little 
more than an exposition, so far as the domestic history of 
England is concerned, of the consequences of the measures 
adopted for its furtherance. From this time down to the 
fall of Sebastopol, the annals of its internal legislation, 
instead of a confused and complicated tissue of abortive 
or contradictory measures which no art can render inte- 
resting, and which the historian himself has great diffi- 
culty in understanding, exhibit a steady and consistent 
system, vdiich, for good or for evil, produced durable and 
important results, and which must for ever command the 
attention of mankind, from the immense consequences in 
both hemispheres with which it was attended. 

Parliament met on the 3d February 1842 ; and the 
anxiety of the nation was wound up to the very highest Openingof 
pitch as to the remedial measures which were to be pro- mLt 
posed. It was generally understood, from the character 
of the Prime Minister and the great strength of his Gov- 
ernment, that they would bo of a sweeping and decisive 
character ; and the agricultural party had already taken 
the alarm in consequence of the retirement, in the middle ^ 
of January, of the Duke of Buckingham from the Cabinet 
and office of Lord Privy Seal, who was succeeded by the 
Duke of Buccleuch. As he was the uncompromising 
friend of the landed interest, his retirement from the 
Cabinet was justly regarded as of ominous import to that 
portion of the community. The session was opened with 
unusual splendour, as well from the great concourse of 
members whom the importance of the measures to be sub- 
mitted to their consideration had attracted, as from the 
presence of the King of Prussia, who had come to Eng- 
land to stand sponsor for the Prince of Wales, and who was 
present with her Majesty on the occasion. The joyous 
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eTent ^tthe^irth of heir to the throne had taken place 

on the. 9th l^OTetnbef preceding. The Queen’s Speech 
noticed with deep regret the continued distress in the 
manufacturing districts of the country, and bore testimony 
to the exemplaiy patience and fortitude with which it had 
been borne, and recommended to the consideration of the 
House “ the state of the laws which affect the importation 
of corn, and of other articles, the produce of foreign 
countries.” The Address was carried in both Houses 
without a division ; the attention of all parties, and of 
the whole country, being fixed on the remedial measures 
expected from Sir 11. Peel with a degree of intensity 
which never Jiad been witnessed on any former occasion.^ 
The eventful debate came on on the 9th February, in a 
very crowded House, surrounded by a still greater multi- 
tude around the doors, which saluted the members as 
they passed w'ith loud cheers or groans aceording as they 
were understood to favour or oppose the removal of the 
duties on grain. Cries of “ No Sliding Scale ! ” “ Total 
Repeal!” “ Fixed Duty!” were heard on all sides. Corn 
at the moment was 62s. 9d. the quarter, and they fully 
expected by the measures in preparation it would in a 
few weeks be at 45s. Below the bar were the Duke of 
Cambridge and numerous members of the Upper House. 
Six hundred anti-Corn-Law delegates marched down to 
the House, and on being refused admission to the lobby, 
thronged the doors, and added to the general excitement. 
Already, since the meeting of Parliament, 994 petitions 
had been presented for the total repeal of the Corn Laws. 
Sir R. Peel looked grave ; he listened unmoved to the 
cries for the entire removal of the obnoxious duty. At 
length, amidst breathless silence, he rose and said in 
substance : “ The distress which every one sees and 
laments, and which has now continued for five years, may 
be ascribed to the establishment of joint-stock banks, 
and the connection subsisting between them and our 
manufacturing establishments, and the consequent immi- 
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gration of labourers from the agricultural to the manu- chap. 
facturing and mining districts ; the immense building - 
speculations which have recently been going dh ; the great 
increase of mechanical power ; the reaction of the mone- 
tary crisis in the United States, and the consequent diminu- 
tion of the demand for our manufactures : from thence the 
interruption of our commerce with China, and the appre- 
hension, which has hardly yet subsided, of the renewal 
of a general war in Europe. Extend as you will your 
foreign commerce, you may depend upon it that it is not 
a necessary consequence that the means of employment for 
manual labour will be proportionally augmented. While 
I admit the existence of commercial distress, while Iipari. oei. 
deplore the suffering it has occasioned, I feel bound to 
declare that I cannot attribute the distress to the extent 
to which by some it is supposed to be imputable to the ii. 5-’», 530. 
Corn Laws.^ 

“ The export of our manufactures has fallen off consi- 
derably in the last two yeara ; their declared value in Continued. 
1840 fell short of 1839 by £1,817,000. This has chiefly 
been owing to the great diminution of exports to the 
United States, which in 1839 were £8,939,000, and had 
fallen in 1840 to £5,283,000.* This is no doubt a very 
serious defalcation ; but it is fortunate that it is in course 
of being compensated, and more than compensated, by the , 
great increase in the exports to our own colonies. In 
1837 they were £11,208,000; in 1840 they had risen 
to £15,497,000, and they are still in a course of pro- 
gressive increase.! The state of our trade with the prin- 
cipal countries of Europe is equally decisive against the 


* In 1842, the year in which Sir Robert Peel was speaking, the" exports of 
Great Britain to the United States were only £3,500,000, while six years before 
they had been £12,600,000. 

t Exports to our Colonies — declared Value: 

1837, . . £11,208,000 1 1839, . . £14^363,000 

1838, . . 12,208,000 | 1840, . . 16,497,000. 

— Sir Robert Peel's Speech, Par/. Deh, lx. 207. 
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idea that the depression which exists is to be ascribed to 
the operation of the Corn Laws. Our exports to Ger- 
many, Holland, and Belgium, so far from having declined 
when these laws were in operation, have, on the contrary, 
steadily increased. The exports to these three countries 
in 1837 were £8,742,000; in 1838, £9,606,000; in 
1839, £9,660,000; in 1840, £9,704,000 ; so that, even 
with respect to those countries from whom we derive our 
chief supplies of grain when we stand in need of it, which 
are supposed to be such formidable competitors in manu- 
factures, and from which the demand for British manu- 
factures is said to be rapidly diminishing on account 
of our exclusion of their produce, it still appears that 
there has been, on the whole, a progressive increase in 
the amount of our commerce carried on with them. I can- 
not therefore infer that the operation of the Corn Laws 
is to be charged with the depression which is at present 
so severely felt in many branches of trade. I see other 
causes in operation which are sufficient in a great degree 
to account for the evils which no one can deny to exist. 

“ Those who argue against the continuance of tlie Corn 
Laws are enabled to appeal to arguments which give 
them a very great advantage. They urge that tliey impose 
a tax upon bread, upon the subsistence of the people, and 
that this burden is imposed for the benefit of a peculiar 
class. It is easy to see what impression an argument of 
this sort is calculated to make, especially upon those who 
suppose they are suffering under the system complained 
of. A comparison is often made also between the price 
of corn in this and other countries where it is grown 
cheaper, and the inference is immediately drawn, that if 
the people of this country were put on the same footing 
with respect to the articles of subsistence, they would be 
benefited by the whole amount of the effected reduction 
in price. It appears to me that any conclusion founded 
upon such a position will be altogether erroneous. The 
question is, whether you will improve the condition of the 
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labouring classes by elfecting a reduction in the price of chap. 
their food 1 No position can be more unfounded. The - 
true question is, not what is the price of food, but what 
is the command which existing wages give the labouring 
classes over all that constitutes the enjoyments of life, 
whether they be necessaries or luxuries ? Judging by this 
standard, the labouring classes in Great Britain have no 
reason to envy those of any other country. There is no 
greater error than to suppose that a great reduction in 
the price of various articles, and particularly of food, must 
necessarily lead to a great increase in the comforts and 
enjoyments of the labouring classes in this country. 

“ So far from this being the case, the fact appears to 
be directly the reverse. Generally speaking, wherever Continued, 
food is very low-priced, the condition of the labouring 
^or is miserable. I will begin with Prussia. I admit 
that meat is dearer in this country, that corn is dearer, that 
all the great articles of human sustenance are much dearer 
here than in Prussia. But what then 1 Are the people 
better off in Prussia than in this country ? Do they enjoy 
and have at their command a greater share of the neces- 
saries and conveniences of life 1 So far from doing so, 
it appears from the evidence collected by Dr Bowring, 
and referred to in the Report of the Committee for the Re- 
vision of the Import Duties, that while each individual in • 
England consumes, on an average, a quarter of wheat a-year, 
in Prussia the consumption is only a barrel, or an eighth 
part as much, the difference being made up of rye, a very 
inferior grain. Then as to sugar, the average consumption 
in Britain is seventeen pounds a-head ; in France it is only 
five pounds a-head ; in the states of the German League, 
four pounds ; in Europe generally, two and a half pounds. 

It is calculated that the people of this country consume 
fifty pounds of meat annually, at the very lowest. Some 
writers say one hundred pounds ; but take it at the lowest 
figure, it is much more than they consume in Prussia, 
which is only thirty-five pounds. Examples of this sort, to 
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which many others may be added in regard to tea, coffee, 
tobacco, butter, and other articles of general consumption 
from every country in Europe, prove how fallacious the 
idea is, that a low price of provisions is an evidence of 
general prosperity and well-being. On the contrary, it is 
generally the reverse. A low price of provisions is an 
indication of a small demand for the better sorts of them, 
owing to a still lower price of labour. 

“ In ai'riving at a just and safe conclusion on this sub- 
ject, it is most important to determine, if possible, whether; 
in ordinary years, this country is able to supply itself with 
the necessary amount of provisions, I am by no means 
prepared to admit that it is not. If, indeed, we were 
to form our opinion from the last four years, I should be 
compelled to conclude that we were dependent for a large 
portion of our annual supply on foreign nations, for ofh’ 
annual importation of foreign corn into this country, 
during that period, has been 2,300,000 quarters. But 
they were all uncommonly bad seasons. If we go back 
for a longer period, one of twelve or thirteen years, it will 
be found that the whole did not amount to more than 
twelve or thirteen millions of quarters ; for from July 5, 
1828, to July 5, 1841, the whole wheat and wbeaten 
flour imported was just 13,470,000 quarters, being some- 
what less than a million of quarters a-year. For six 
years, from 1830 to 1836, the importation of foreign 
wheat was almost nothing. The conclusion to be drawn 
from this is, that there is no ground for supposing that the 
country, in ordinary seasons, is not capable of supporting 
itself from its own resources, and that to look for any 
rapid or great change in the condition of the working 
classes from any extensive change of the Corn Laws, would 
subject you to great disappointment. My firm belief is — 
I am now speaking with reference to those who wish for 
an absolute repeal of those laws — that if the House of 
Commons should be induced to pledge itself to a total 
repeal, which m on this side of the House deprecate so 
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much, you will, without permanently relieving the manu- chap. 
facturing, superadd to it the severest agricultural distress. 

“ With respect to those who advocate a fixed instead 

* 33 

of a variable duty on corn, it must be recollected, that Concluded, 
whatever odium attaches to the imposition of a variable 
duty, must equally apply to a fixed. Both proceed on 
the principle that agriculture requires protection, and 
both must in the end be defended by the same argu- 
ments. If I had been of opinion that a fixed duty was 
preferable to a variable one, I should not have hesitated 
to propose a fixed duty for the adoption of this House. 

But I do not see how a fixed duty could either be main- 
tained in periods of scarcity, or how, if maintained, it could 
be a sufficient protection for our agriculturists. You 
cannot expect in bad seasons to be independent of for- 
eign supply ; but I retain the opinion which I expressed 
some time ago, that it is of the utmost importance to the 
interests of this country that you should he as much as 
possible independent of foreign supply. By this I do 
not mean that you should be in a state of absolute in- 
dependence, for that perhaps is impossible, but that 
we should be in that state, that if we resort to foreign 
nations for supplies, those supplies should be for the pur- 
pose of making up deficiencies, rather than as the cliief 
sources of subsistence. I cannot bring myself to the ^ 
conclusion that there must he a periodical, or even an 
annual, importation of foreign corn, in order to provide 
for the wants of the people of this country. Therefore 
I think that a variable or sliding scale, as it is called, is 
required, for it alone can meet the cases alike of abun- 
dant harvests, when importation mfght be injurious at one 
time, and deficient harvests, which might, render it indis- 
pensable at another. It is by this means that you are , D«b. 
most likely tp realise the great desideratum in political 
science — that of an abundant supply with a steady re- An| Reg. 
munerating price.^ I should say that for the interests of 23. 
agriculture it would be desirable that the price of corn 
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:hap. sliould if possible be made to vary betweeii 54s. and 58s. 

XLi. 'pjjQ average of the last teii years is uGs. lid. ; and I do 
aot thJnlc that it is for the interests of agriculture that 
it should be higher, nor do 1 see any lasting advantage 

to mubfaclures trom ite king lovr er.” 

¥Mto\a\ comlfed m Ik adoption of a 

ivaw Wbic ikvi Ik fotmev, 

tCTia\ plan. Calculated to afford a considerable protection to 

agriculture. At 508., and under 51s., the duty on "wheat 
was to be 20s., and from that point it was to fall Is. 
with every Is. the price rose till it reached 73s., when it 
was to be Is. only, and remain fixed at that amount 
above that point. On barley, the duty at 25s. the quar- 
ter was to he 11s., falling with every Is. rise in the price 
to 37s., when it was to be Is. only. On oats at 18s. the 
quarter the duty was to be 8s., falling with every Is. 
rise in the price till it reached 278., when it was to bo Is. 
only. It was part of Sir 11. Peel’s plan that this re- 
duction on the duties levied on foreign grain should go 
hand-in-hand with a proportional reduction in the duties 
on nearly all other articles of import — in particular, live 
I Ann. Reg. auimals, meat, and almost all kinds of manufactured 

* 27 ' , 

Pari.’ Deb. articlcs ; but the paramount importance of the proposed 
m alteration on the Corn Laws led to the debate and sense 
of the House being taken first on them alone.* 

On the other hand, it was contended by Loi'd John 
Answer of Hussell and Lord Palmerston: “It is now a fixed 
kuieiund principle of political philosophy, that the best way to 
keretra*' regulate commercial matters is not to legislate at all on 
the subject, but to leave the seller, or producer, and the 
purchaser, to adjust the'ir respective interests as they them- 
selves may incline. Corn is no exception to this rule. 
The principle of buying in the cheapest market and 
selling in the dearest, is not less applicable to that than 
to other objects of commerce. Adam Smith, it is true, 
states, as an exception to this principle, the case of a 
number of persons having been long engaged in a parti- 
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cular brancli of manufacture, in wlaicii case bumanity chav. 
may require that the freedom of trade sbonld on\y be 
restored by slow gradations. Mr Malthus, too, another ‘”*2. 
great authority, admits that corn is an exception, as you 
ought as far as possible to render the country indepen- 
dent of foreign states for its food. But there seems to 

be DO solid foandation for the latter exception. We 
are not, we cannot be independent of foreign nations, 
any more than they can of us. It is admitted that, for 
the last four years, 2,300,000 quarters of foreign corn 
have been imported ; that is to say, two millions of our 
people have been dependent on foreign countries for their 
daily food. At least five millions of our people are 
dependent on the supplies of cotton from America, of 
foreign wool, or foreign silk. Independence of other 
countries, therefore, is a chimera which it is in vain for 
a great commercial nation to pursue ; and even were it 
reached, it would be attended Avitli no visible benefit. 

It is impossible that the time should ever arise when 
you might not find some part of the world from which 
you might derive your supplies. The true independ- 
ence of a gi'eat commercial nation is to be found, not in 
raising all the produce it requires within its own bounds, 
but in attaining such a pre-eminence in commerce that 
the time can never arise when other nations will not 
be compelled, for their own sakes, to minister to its 
wants. 

“ The duties proposed to be levied by the new scale 
are in the highest degree prohibitory. 20s. arc to Continued, 
be levied on wheat when the price is 51s. Now it 
appears from the consular returns, that the usual price of 
wheat free on board at Dantzic is 40s., to whicb, if 
10s. fid. be added for the price of the transit, we have 
50s. fid. as the price at which Dantzic wheat can be sold in 
this country. If to this you add 20s. duty, you raise tlie 
price of imported wheat at once to 70s., a price at which 
it never can be imported with profit, unless prices have 
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^xti' famine levels. Indeed, the new scale will ( x- 

J ■ elude all importation till prices arc above 61s. ; and 
when it does begin, owing to the prices having risen, and 
the harbours being practically opened, the result M’ill ho, 
a great import of foreign grain, a great consequent drain 
on the Bank for gold to pay for it, an immediate con- 
traction of issues, and widespread commercial distress. 
Many millions must be paid, and you have no means 
of doing so by sending out goods, because you have no 
regular trade. 

■ “ There is nothing of such importance to this country 

Continued, as to cxtcnd its Commercial relations with the United 
States of America. There are to be found nations 
rapidly increasing in population and resources, which 
could furnish you to any extent uith the means of sub- 
sistence, and take in return any conceivable amount pf 
your manufactures. Around the great inland seas, formed 
in its progress to the ocean by the St Lawrence, is a 
cluster of five nations arising, extending from the Lakes 
on the north to the Ohio on the south. The territory 
thej luhabit is twice as large as France, and six times as 
large as England. It contains 180,000,000 of acres, a 
large portion of which is of surpassing fertility. The 
population of this cluster of states already exceeds 
. 300,000 : if the same rate of progress shall be maintained 
for the next twelve years, it will contain 12,000,000. 
Yet are they at such a distance from this country, that 
they can never be formidable competitors to our farmers ; 
for even without a duty, wheat can never be sent from 
thence to Britain for less than 43s. to 47s. They would 
be glad to receive your manufactures in exchange for the 
food which they send you ; but how can they do so if 
you refuse to receive their grain, or do what is the same 
thing, load it with such duties as make it not worth 
their while to send it ? Were it otherwise — were a free 
commercial intercourse established with them, there is no 
saying how long you might continue to furnish them 
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with manufactured goods, or how extensive and lucrative chap. 
might be the commerce you might carry on with them. 
However rising may bo the manufactures of the United 
States, there is not enough of that species of industry, 

"and probably there will not be for a very long time, to 
furnish with clothes and other articles of rude comfort 
this great population. 

“ If a moderate fixed duty were established, you 
would have a complete change elFected in the corn trade. Coutinueu. 
Instead of gambling transactions, which the system of 
taking the average prices in the great towns has a direct * 
tendency to foster, you would establish a sourid and 
advantageous trade ; and instead of the merchant hurry- 
ing at every rise In price to |j|ie foreign market on the 
Continent, and thus needlessly enhancing the price of 
corn, you would establish a steady and well-regulated 
barter, which would at the same time supply your wants, 
and establish new fields for the consumption of the pro- 
duce of your manufacturing industry. Under such a 
system the merchant would make his arrangements for 
buying a supply of corn in those places where it was 
cheapest, and would bring it home at a period when he 
thought it would be best disposed of both to the country 
and himself. Above all, by such a system you would 
extend greatly your commercial relations both of exi^ort 
and import with the United States. Were this system 
once thoroughly established and acted upon, England 
M'ould become the great corn emporium of the world, and 
a supply of food would be secured for its inhabitants 
both at the cheapest and the most equable rates. 

“ Why is the earth on which we live divided into 
different zones and climates 1 Why do different coun- Concluded, 
tries yield different productions to people experiencing 
similar wants ? Why are they intersected with mighty 
rivers, the natural highways of nations ? Why are lands 
the most distant brought into contact by that very ocean 
which seems to separate them ? Why, sir, it is that 
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man may bo made dependent on man. It is that llio 
exchange of commodities may be accompanied by the 
extension and diffusion of knowledge, by the interchange 
of mutual benefits engendering mutual kind feelings, 
multiplying and confirming friendly relations. It is, that * 
Commerce may freely go forth, leading Civilisation with 
oHe hand and Peace with the other, to render mankind 
happier, wiser, better. This is the dispensation of Provi- 
dence, this is the decree of that Power which created 
and disposed the universe. But in the face of it, with 
• arrogant presumptuous folly, the dealers in restrictive 
duties 'fly, fettering the inborn energies of man, and 
setting up their miserable legislation instead of the great 
standing lau's of nature.” i,* 

Tlie House divided^ upon this debate, when tlicro 
appeared for Lord John IlusscH’s amendment 226, 
against it 349 — majority for Sir II. Peel, 123. This 
division w’as of course decisive of the fate of the measure 
in the Lower House : the second reading passed by a 
majority of 284 to 176. An amendment, proposed by 
Mr Cliristopher, and supported by the whole strength of 
the Protectionists, with the object of raising the scale of 
duties, was rejected by a majority of 306 to 104; a 
majority which was justly regarded as ominous of the 
fate of the whole Corn Laws at no distant period. A 
resolution proposed by Mr Cobden on the third reading, 
to the effect of abrogating the duties altogether, w’as 
in like manner rejected by 236 to 86. Thus, so far 
as could be gathered from the votes of the House, it was 
resolved to support the middle course, stand by the Min- 
ister, and to avoid the extremes on either side. In the 
House of Lords the bill was, upon the whole, favourably 
received, although the Duke of Buckingham expressed 
the greatest alarm at the measure. It was supported, 
however, by Lord Winchilsea and a number of the ultra- 

* The concluding striking paragraph is taken verbatim from Lord Palmer- 
ston’s splendid peroration. — Pari, Deb. xlix. 619. 
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Tories, as well as the whole Ministerialists. The second chap. 

reading passed without opposition ; but Lord Melbourne " ' 

afterwards moved the substitution of a fixed duty for the i Ain^Keg. 
sliding-scale, and Lord Brougham the total abolition of 
all duties, both of which were rejected, the former by a 
majority of 117 to 49, the latter by 87 to 6. The bill nw.jxii! 
then passed and became law without any farther oppo> soi. " ' 
sition.^ 

During the progress of the measure, the nation, as 
might have been expected on a question of so much Reception 
importance, and so interesting to large bodies of men on pare in tbe 
both sides, was seriously agitated on the subject. At"“”‘”' 
first great dissatisfaction was expressed in the manufac- 
turing towns, and iu some of them Sir R. Peel was even 
burned in effigy for having proposed the retention of any 
duty at all on foreign grain. The landed proprietors 
also, and farmers in several places — especially those 
districts where wheat was largely grown — though not so 
noisy in the expression of their disapprobation, were not 
less the prey of serious apprehension as to the ability of 
British agriculture, oppressed as it was with so many 
burdens, to maintain its ground against foreign competi- 
tion. By degrees, however, these feelings were softened 
down on both sides, and the nation generally acquiesced 
in the change, regarding it, though for ditferent reasons, . 
as if not the best that either could have desired, at least ^3; 
the best which, under existing circumstances, could be h-J. ' 
obtained.^ 

The alteration of the duties on grain, though not the 
least important, was but a part of the comprehensive Financi;.! 
plan of the Prime Minister. In addition to the loud of sir ic* 
cry for the repeal of the Corn Laws, he had to face a 
difficulty of a still more pressing kind, arising from 
the deficiency of the revenue, amounting already to 
£2,500,000, and which, with the necessary expenses fall- 
ing on this country from the AflTghanistan expedition, 
could not be estimated at less than £4,700,000. How 
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CHAP, to meet this with the resources of an impoverished realm, 
— ^ ^ and a people who, so far from being disposed to acquiesce 
***■*“■ in an increase, were loudly clamourijig for a reduction of 
taxation, appeared almost an impossibility ; and yet the 
attempt absolutely required to bo made, if England would 
avoid descending at once from her high position in the 
. scale of nations. Sir Robert Peel attempted it with a 
courage and manliness worthy of the highest admiration ; 
and the speech with which he ushered in bis important 
“assures was one of the most remarkable of his long and 
IMS c^eer. It was on the 11th March that, in a 

73. ’ ’ very crowded House, and amidst breathless silence, ho 
thus expressed himself : — ^ 

“ No one can feel more strongly than I do the im- 
sir R. Peel’s portance and extent of the duty that now devolves on 
int’^duerns me, and my own inadequacy to its discharge. But I 
should bo unworthy of the trust committed to me, I 
should be unworthy of my place us Minister of the 
British Crown, if I could feel disheartened or discouraged, 
if I could feel anything but that buoyancy and contented- 
ness of wind which ought to sustain every public man 
on entering on the discharge of a public duty — conscious 
that he is actuated by no motives that arc not honourable 
and just, and feeling a deep and intimate conviction that, 
according to the best conclusion of his imperfect and 
fallible judgment, the measures which he intends to pro- 
pose will be conducive to the welfare, I may say essen- 
tial to the prosperity, of his country. We live in an 
important era of human alFairs. There may be a natural 
tendency to overrate the magnitude of the crisis in which 
we live, or those particular events with which we are 
ourselves conversant ; but I think it is impossible to 
deny that the period in which our lot and the lot of our 
fathers has been cast — the period which has elapsed since 
the first outbreak of the first French Revolution — has 
been one of the most memorable that the history of the 
world will afford. The course which England has pur- 
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sued during that period will attract for ages to come the chap. 
contemplation, and, I trust, the admiration of posterity. 

There will be a time when these countless millions that 
arc sprung from our loins, occupying many parts of the 
globe, living under institutions different from ours, but 
speaking our language, will view with pride and admira- 
tion the example of constancy and fortitude which our 
fathers set during the momentous period of war. They 
will view with admiration our achievements by land and 
by sea, our determination to uphold the public credit, 
and all those qualities by which w^e were enabled ulti- 
mately to effect the deliverance of Europe. I am now 
addressing you after the duration of twenty-five years of 
peace. I am now exhibiting to you the financial difficul- 
ties and embarrassments in which you are placed, and 
my confident hope and belief is, that, following the 
example of those who have preceded you, you will look 
those difficulties in the face, and not refuse to make 
similar sacrifices to those which your fathers made for 
the purpose of upholding public credit. 

“ You will bear in mind that this is no casual or 

44 

occasional difficulty. You will bear in mind that there Continued, 
arc indications among all the upper classes of increased 
comfort and enjoyment, of increased prosperity and 
wealth, and that concurrently with these indications 
there exists a mighty evil which has been growing up for 
the last seven years, and which you arc now called upon 
to meet. You will not reconcile it to your consciences to 
hope for relief from diminished taxation. If you have 
the fortitude and constancy of which you have been set 
the example, you will not consent with folded arms to 
view the annual growth of this mighty evil. You w’ill 
not adopt the miserable expedient of adding during 
peace, and in the midst of those indications of wealth 
and increasing prosperity, to the burdens which posterity 
will be called upon to bear. If you do permit this evil 
to continue, you must expect the severe but just judg- 
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ment of a reflecting and retrospective posterity. Your 
conduct will bo contrasted with that of your fathers, 
under difficulties infinitely less pressing than theirs ; with 
that of your fathers at the Mutiny at the Nore, and who, 
with a rebellion in Ireland and disaster abroad, submitted, 
with buoyant vigour and universal applause, with the 
Funds as low as 52, to a property-tax of 10 per cent. 
My confident hope and belief is, that now, when I 
devolve the responsibility upon you, you will prove youi’- 
selves M'orthy of your mission as the representatives of 
a mighty people ; that you will not tarnish the fame 
which it is your duty to cherish as the most glorious 
inheritance ; and that you will not impair the character 
for fortitude and good faith, which, in proportion as the 
empire of opinion supersedes and predominates over the 
empire of physical force, constitutes for every people, but 
above all for the people of England, the main instrument 
by which a powerful people can repel hostile aggression 
and maintain extended empire. 

“ What, then, is to be done in this emergency, when 
remedies of no ordinary kind must be resorted to, if 
power is to be maintained or bankruptcy avoided ? Indi- 
rect taxation has reached its limits, and can no longer 
be relied on. Last year the addition of 5 per cent on 
the Customs and Excise, instead of producing £5 per 
cent, as was expected, produced only 10s. ; while the 
per-centage of 10 per cent on the assessed taxes pro- 
duced considerably more than was expected. Are we, 
then, to go back to the old taxes ? Shall we restore the 
postage duties? At present, the new packet - service 
being added, the Pont-ofice 'produces no revenue at all, 
hut is rather a charge; but the penny postage has not 
been long enough in operation to justify us in proposing 
an alteration upon it. Are the taxes to be restored upon 
wool, salt, and leather ? That would be adding to the 
burdens of the already suflering portion of the community, 
to the relief of that which is in affluence ; and in addi- 
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tion, many new contracts have been entered into upon chap. 
the faith of their abolition, and salt in particular has 
been applied to many new purposes. A nation's revenue 
may sometimes be in the end increased by reduced 
taxation ; but, in the first instance, it is always followed 
by a great diminution, and a very long time is always 
required to restore the amount. This principle is illus- 
trated by what has happened with respect to the reduced 
duties on wine, tobacco, sugar, coffee, hemp, rum, and 
other articles. A mere reduction of duties, therefore, 
will not present a resource to meet the present emergency ; 
and my settled opinion, my deep conviction is, that it 
has become necessary to make a great appeal to the 
holders of property. 

“ My plan is this : to levy an income-tax not exceed- 
ing 7d. in the pound, or about 3 per cent, on all incomes Continued, 
above £150, including all funded property, whether in 
the hands of natives or foreigners. I estimate the incomes 
of lands in Great Britain at £39,400,000 ; houses, 
£25,000,000 ; mines, railroads, &c., £8,400,000 ; in all, 
£72,800,000. The total produce of this tax, excluding 
Ireland, I estimate at £3,771,000. As Ireland is to be 
withdrawn from the tax, I propose to add Is. a-gallon 
to the tax on spirits, the consumption of which is again 
increased from the decline of the influence of the tern- . 
perance pledge. From this source I expect £250,000 
a-year ; and from the equalisation of the stamp duty 
in that country with that in England, £160,000 more. 

Four shillings a-ton is to be laid on exported coals, from 
which I expect £200,000; in all, £4,380,000, which 
will cause a considerable surplus after covering the whole 
deficiency for the year, which I estimate at £2,500,000. 

And then the question remains. In what way can this 
surplus be best applied to improve the resources or 
lighten the industry of the nation ? This surplus J 
propose to apply in the reduction of the impprt duties 
in our commercial tariff. 
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principle on whicli this reduction is founded * 
^--1- ^is, wherever the duty is trifling, and it is practicable, to 
, abolish it altogether ; to reduce the duty on raw inate- 
riail to -S per cent, upon articles partially manufactured 
* per cent, and even on articles, entirely manufac- 

tui-ed, to cause it not to exceed 20 per cent. On 750 
articles of import there is to be an entire remission or 
abatement of duty ; on 450 it is left untouched. The 
total loss of reduction on the whole would not exceed 
£270,000. On sugar no reduction of duty, I regret to 
say, is at present practicable ; but on coffee a very great 
diminution is proposed, bringing clown tlio duty to 8d. 
n-poand on foreign, and 4d. on ]3ritisli. On timber, 
regarding Canada as an integral j)art of the empire, and 
equally entitled to protection, it is proj)osed to make the 
' duty merely nominal when it comes from British posses- 
sions, and 25s. a-load when from foreign states. Tlie loss 
thence arising will be about £600,000 a-ycar.* On the 
whole, these reductions, with the necessary increase ot 
expenditure, will swell the deficit to £3,700,000 ; but as 
the proposed new taxes will bring in £4,300,000, there 
will be a surplus of some half million to apply to the 
support of our distant wars. 

“ I have a sincere and cordial respect for the interests 
Qcluded. which apprehend they w'ill be afl'ceted by the reductions 
in the tariff ; but communications with the principal 
parties likely to be affected by it have confirmed the 
Government in the opinion that tliese measures will be 


* The duties proposed to be lowered, which excited the greatest alarm, were 
those which related to live cattle, sheep aud swine, salted and dried meats, 
and on butter, eggs, cheese, and lard, and the substitution of a moderate duty 
on these articles. The proposed duties were : — 


Live cattle. 

Beef (salt). 

Lard, 

• Hams, , 

Salmon, 

Herrings, 

— ParZ. Deb, Ixiii. 367, 871. 


Present Duty. 

Prohibited. 
12 b. a cwt. 

8s. „ 

28b. „ 
Prohibited. 
20s. a barrel. 


New Duty. 

£1 9 a-head. 
0 8 a cwt. 
0 2 „ 

0 14 „ 

0 10 „ 

0 10 „ 



histob;^ 07 


0 . 



attended bj great public advantage all classes, not 
even excluding tbe agricoltarid, bj the reduction ‘^^iiiclf ^ 
propose to make licineat'and,ioatde, 
removid of^tbi^iiamj^etft prol^t|Qn 

{^prftit^idi i^er> snhjeefei t 

gentleihea «e stnmg: advocates for fiee/(^e ':'iiikf. . 
consider that 1 have not gone far enough. ^ I know^that. 

I liielieve that in the general principle of free trade there 
is now no great difference of opinion, ^nd that all agree 
in the general rule ‘ that we should buy in die cheapest 
market, and sell in the dearest! (Loud cheers from the 
Opposition.) I have stated the reasons on more than one 
occasion why I think the case of corn and sugar is an * 
exception to this rule. I know that I may be met by the 
complaints of the gentlemen opposite as to the limited 
extent to \rhich I have applied the principle to which 
I have adverted to these important articles. But I feel 
satis&ed that it was inexpedient to apply such important 
changes as 1 have heard suggested to these important 
interests. I think it would be imprudent to increase the 
alarm .which already prevails among these important 
classes. I think the Legislature has made as great 
change as was prudent under the circumstances, “odjlsMBl. 
considering the existing relations between landlord and 7i0; Ann. 
tenant, and the large amount of capital at present applied 
to the cultivation of the soil.” ^ 

No debate followed on this speech in the first instance ; 
and the Opposition were so much impressed with the Bnceniionof 
courage and grandeur of the change proposed, that for 
some days the demon of faction was almost laid asleep, 
and it was thought the measure would pass unanimously. 

By degrees,, however, they recovered from, their conster- 
nation, and efforts were made to get up a popular agita- 
tion against the essential parts of the proposed measure. 

This was no difficult matter ; for although every one, of 
course, except the farmers, cordially acquiesced in the 
reduction of duties proposed by the new commercial tariff, 

VOL. VII. ^ D 
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CHAP, jet the feeling was bj no means so unanimous in faTour 

^he proposed substitute of an income-tax. Great 

1*42. nlgQ prevailed in the grazing districts, that the 

admission of foreign cattle and salted meat would prove 
fatal to that portion of British, and still more Irish agri- 
culture. The proposal, too, of an income-tax, excited no 
small degree of alarm, especially among the middle and 
trading classes, who dreaded the absorption of their pro- 
fits, and exposure of their affairs, especially in a time of 
European peace, when the necessity of so rigorous an 
(^p^eat was by^no means 
%pontipn saw tnat this was. the tendieir ppiat 
all their efforts should be directed, and thS; maih Ftrag^ 
took place on Lord John Russell’s amendment .condem- 
natory of that tax, whichr came on on the 4th April, and 
lasted four nights. But it was favourably received in the 
especially as indicating the resolution of the Govem- 
i, ’ meut to uphold public credit, without having recourse to 
38 . ' a loan, which was generally apprehended, and the Funds 
rose from 89 to 93 in consequence.^ 

Against the tax it was urged by Lord John Russell in 
Foment the Commons, and Lord Brougham in the Lords : “ A 
direct tax on income ought never to be resorted to unless 
in some great emergency of public affairs — when an 
extraordinary expenditure has become necessary for a 
time, or in some pressure upon the finances of the country, 
which can be sustained by no other means. Such a tax 
ought on no account to form part of the ordinary revenue 
of the State, but should cease with the necessity which 
could alone justify its adoption ; inasmuch as, besi4es all 
the other objections to which it is liable, its inquisitorial 
character is such as must always render it odious, how- 
ever trifling may be.the amount abstracted. ; The facility 
with which it is collected offers a constant temptation to 
extravagance on the part of Government, removes the 
most important, check upon expenditure, and dispenses 
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with the necessitj of seeking for an equality between chap. 
income and expenditure in economy. 

“ The actual state of the reyenue, exhibiting a defi- 
dency of £7,500,000 in five years, and a certain defi- continued, 
ciency of £2,500,000 more in this year, besides probable 
demands from our Eastern war, may perhaps justify the 
imposition of an income-tax as tC temporary burden, 
especially after the attempt to add a twentieth part to 
the excise and customs had only produced an increase of 
a two-hundredth part; yet it behoTes Parliament, as the 
faiUifol guyrdi^ of the pieople^s rights and ihtei^sts, 

^#dure tha(4 duiiilg its temporary existence, its pressure 
shadl be distributed in such a manner as shall make it 
most easily and patiently borne. In this case, it is indis- 
pensable that there should be So exemptions, not eyen of 
the highest and most exalted in the realm, of a due sense 
of which the Soyereign has alfibrded a shining example, 
in yoluntarily ofiering to share the burden with the mean- 
est of her subjects. But this alone is not enough. It is in- 
dispensable also that some distinction should be established 
between incomes derived from capital of any description 
and from mere labour, whether that labour be of the head 
or the hands, by leyying a smaller proportion on the lat- 
ter income than the former. For the same reason, it is 
indispensable, if we would avoid making the tax a direct; 
confiscation, to make the rate different on persons living 
on annuities, salaries, and life-interests only, and those 
who are possessed, in addition, of the capital or stock 
from which it proceeds. 

These are the exemptions or limitations which justice 
absolutely requires if this tax is for any period, however Continued, 
short, to be persevered in. There are others more likely 
to-be earnestly contended for, which are not founded in 
justice, and should be resisted. There should be no dis- 
tinction of persons in the civil service of the State or in 
receipt of pensions ; they should be dealt with as belong- 
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CHAP, iog to the class of 'annuitants only. It is as little con- 
sistent with justice or sound policy to make the rate 
heavier upon persons of larger income than smaller, or to 
exempt any class from- its operation, untik 'you arrive at 
■ the class where it is not worth the expense of collecting, 
or the people are wholly unable to pay it. Unless this 
is done, not only is*the tax a direct partial confiscation, 
by seizing upon the property of one class while others 
are exempt from it, bat there is the greatest risk that it 
will degenerate into a perpetual burden, which all other 
classes, excepting the one burdened, have a direct interest, 
for their own benefit, in retaining upon them. The only 
way to make the tax temporary only,* is to subject such 
a number of persons to its operation as to interest at all 
times a majority of the constituencies in its abolition. 

“ The tax was originally laid on as a war-tax only, 
Contiuued. and has never been attempted to be justified on any other 
footing. The very act which extended it to 10 per cent 
expressly declared that it ‘ should continue in force during 
’ the present war, and until the 6th day of April next after 

the ratification of a definitive treaty of peace, and no 
longer' Words cannot be more explicit — the faith of 
Government cannot be more strongly pledged. Accord- 
ingly, by a great effort of the nation, it was shaken off in 
,1816, though Lord Castlereagb and the Government of 
the day made the greatest efforts to get it continued for 
^ at least a year longer, in order to wind up the expense 
of the gigantic war then terminated. But what is the 
present proposal of the Minister 1 It is to impose it 
daring a period of profound peace, when, as the speech 
from the Throne has just informed us, her Majesty con- 
tinues to receive assurances of the most friendly disposi- 
tions from all foreign powers. To resort to the desperate 
measure of an income-tax, in such circumstances, is no- 
thing less than to proclaim to the world that your re- 
sources are exhausted, that indirect taxation has reached 
its limits, and that you are now more straitened in your 
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finances, in the end of a peace of twenty-fire years' dura- chap. 
tion, than you formerly were in the middle of a war of 
nearly as long duration. 

“ When Mr Pitt imposed the tax, it was to meet a ^ 
deficit of £10,000,000, in the heat of a great war, which coneinded. 
there was absolutely no other means of filling up. Is 
there any analogy between such a situation and the pre- 
sent one of this country 1 Your deficit is £2,500,000, 
about a twentieth part of your whole income. Though 
there has been a deficiency for some years, yet the resources 
of the country are unimpaired. During that time, the 
credit of the nation has been so high, that the Three per 
Cents have been at 89 and 90, and you have been able 
to borrow at per cent, while other nations have been 
obliged to give 5.* There is’ therefore nothing in the 
state of public credit which requires an extraordinary 
effort — nothing which obliges you to contradict the asser- 
tion of former Parliaments, and the declarations of all 
classes of politicians, that this is a tax that ought to be 
reserved either for times of war or difficulties with great 
powers, in times of peace making them equal to times of 
war.^ The bujlget .of last year will furnish funds ade- w* 
quate to the whole public necessities, without recurring to 77, 79. 
tldh odious, unjust, and inquisitorial tax, which should be 


* Sir R. Peel made a happy retort on this allusion to the high state of the 
Funds, as affording the means of meeting the public necessities without recur- 
ring to on income-tax. “ If you say it is better to go on a little longer with 
the present system, increasing the debt a little more, funding at 91, why are 
the Three per Cents at 91 1 Who has made them 91 1 Public credit is high ; the 
Funds have risen, and, say you, * You can have a loan easily now.* Oh you 
miserable financiers! — (Laughter and cheers.) The Funds are high, because 
you have shown a disposition not to resort to loans in times of peace.**— -Par/. 
Deh, lii. 444. 

In this debate, Sir R. Peel stated the deficiency at — 

United Kingdom, • . . £2,670,000 

India, 2,480,000 

Total, £5,000,000 

while the surplus the Whigs received on entering upon office was £8,000,000, 
•^Ann, Eeg, 1842, p. 89. 
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CHAP. reMmd as a last resource for the country in periods of 

extreme peril and difficulty/* 

Lord John Russell’s amendment was rejected, on tlm 
13th April, by a majority of 308 to 202,* and on the 
30th May the third reading was carried by a majority of 
130. In the Lords, the bill passed by a majority of 71. 
Notwithstanding these large majorities in both Houses, 
however, the change introduced great alarm into the 
country, especially the grazing districts, which were most 
threatened by the changes in the tariff. The admission 
of horned cattle at a duty of £l a-head, and sheep, pigs, 
and salted meat at very reduced duties, naturally excited 
great alarm among the agriculturists, who were well aware 
that these animals were reared in countries where rent 
and wages were not a half of What they are in the Brit- 
ish Islands. The oxen of Holstein, and the dairy pro- 
duce of Holland, were particularly dreaded, and appear- 
ances for some time seemed to justify the apprehension. 
Butcher-meat from Hamburg was advertised at three- 
pence arpound ; beef and mutton fell a third in the Lon- 
don market; and during the panic, great numbers of 
graziers sold off their whole stock, in the .belief that the 
country would be wholly supplied from foreign parts. 
By degrees, however, the alarm subsided ; people recol- 
lected that it takes a yci^pD make a sheep, three to form 
an ox ; and the immediate) rtee of prices which ensued in 
the countries from which importation was chiefly dreaded, 
proved that the competition was not likely to be so for- 
midable as had been apprehended. Meat, after a great 
fall, soon rose again to its former level of 6d. and 7d. 
a-pound ; and the subsequent importation, though by no 
means inconsiderable, has not been so large as to war- 
rant any well-grounded apprehensions that this hrandi of 
British agriculture is likely to suffer materially from the 
change. On the contrary, the evident tendency of the 
new tariff has been to cause the corn-lands to be thrown 
into grasi^ and render the nation dependent on foreigners. 
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not for its meat, but for its bread. This is exacdj vhat chap. 
took place in the last days of the Roman Empire, when 
Italian agriculture vas destroyed by the free iidportation 
of wheat from Egypt and Libya ; but the Italian land- , 
lords still drew considerable rents from vast herds of cattle 
which wandered orer the Ausonian plains, of which then. mi. 

• present desolate Campagna is a remnant and an example.^ 
Impartial consideration, now that their effect has been 
tested Iby experience, must lead to the conclusion that Reflections 
these changes on the tariff introduced by Sir R. Peel were 
expedient, and required by the circumstances of society. 

The reason is one of convincing force, though, of course, it 
was not alluded to by Sir R. Peel or any of his party, or 
indeed on either side of the House. This is, that as the 
price of every article of consumption had on an average 
been lowered at least 50 per cent by the contractionaof 
the currency, it was essential that the money duties should 
be reduced at least in a similar proportion, or the burden 
of the import duties would be, practically seriously aug- 
mented. To have done justice to the nation, taxation of 
every sort should have been reduced in a similar propor- 
tion, including that which went to provide for the interest 
of the National Debt; but as this was impossible, it was 
at least something to reduce the money duties on import- 
ed articles, and thereby lower cost in proportion to 
the lessened income of those whb were to purchase them. 

Ijit is true, this was hard on them who lived by the pro- 
auction of such articles, and this at first sight seemed an 
injustice; but in reality it was not so. The price of 
labour, and of raw materials of all sorts, having been re- 
duced also 50 per cent by the monetary changes, the cost of 
production was lessened to them in the same proportion, 
and the expense of their own living bad been reduced in 
a similar degree. Sir R. Peel said that the income-tax 
of 3 per cent would be more than compensated to every 
person who paid it by the lessened price of every artide 
of consumption occadoned by his tariff; and although 
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CHAP, there are few of the payers of the tax who will concur in that 

1- opinion, yet none can deny that a reduction of at least 

50 per cent in the cost of living had been made by tlie 
monetary changes that he had introduced, which im- 
peratively called for a corresponding reduction in tlio 
burdens with which their &rticles of consumption were 
affected. 

This leads to a very curious reflection. The financial 
It mi^t situation of the nation bad become so serious, and Che dc- 
fleit SO alarming, that it bad overturned one Administration, 
and forcedan entire change ofcommercial policy on another. 
cuTOBcy* nation was steeped in misery, and indirect taxation 
had reached its limits ; yet foreign affairs had become so 
threatening that a great increase of the national arma- 
ments bad become indispensable. The whole experience 
an^ talent of the Legislature were taxed to the uttermost 
to discover a remedy for these manifold evils, and none 
could be thought of but recurring, in a period of profound 
European peace, to the grinding tax heretofore reserved 
as a last resource for the exigencies and dangers of war. 
Y# the remedy easy, cheap, certain, injurious to no 
profitable to all. Nothing was required but to send, 
a letter from the First Lord of the Treasury and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the Governors of the 
Bank of England, authoring the notes issued on secu- 
rities to be raised from |||^,000,000 to £21,000,000. 
Ipstantly despondency wmd have been succeeded bj^ 
hope, poverty by comfort, compulsory idleness by willing 
industry, financial embarrassment by an overflowing trea- 
surj. Nothing but to confess a gigantic error was awant- 
Dg to repair boundless calmities, to restore happiness 
» a suffering realm. But to have done so required, in some, 
the magnanimous confession of former mistakes ; in others, 
a surrender of, to them, a most profitable usurpation ; in 
all, a close attention to a subject of universal interest, 
and but very partial comprehension. The proof of this, 
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however, is now decisive. Sir Robert Feel’s subsequent chap. 
change in 1844, M'ithout his designing it, induced such an 
extension of the currency as was required, though on the 
most perilous footing, and two years of prosperity, fol- 
lowed by a frightful commercial ciisis, ensued. Nature 
gave a lasting extension on i solid foundation, by open- 
ing her reserves of gold in 1851, and unbroken pros- 
perity has been the consequence. 

For 'the same reason the income-tax must be regarded, ^ 
generally speaking, as a wise and just measure at the time Thelnwme. 
it was imposed. The necessity for it w'as as great as when 
first proposed by Mr Pitt ; and the wars in AfFghanistan 
and China, if less dangerous, were hardly less costly than 
those which had been waged with European poten- 
tates. The currency system had all turned to the ad- 
vantage of realised property ; the Times, the great advo- 
cate for that system, boasted in the pride of ilt heart that 
it had made a sovereign worth two sovereigns. This, 
though a little exaggerated, was in the main true ; but 
as the monied interest had thus largely benefited by a 
system under which every other interest had essentially 
40 ufifered, nothing could be .more just than that it should 
bear the burden of the increased taxation, which that 
very system had rendered irrecoverable from all the other 
* classes of the community. liLjfe word, the monetary sys- 
tem was a class system otljQjlslation designed for the 
benefit of the rich, and whiennad ended in ruining the 
poor ; and it had now led to its natural and just result, 
that of rendering class taxation unavoidable if the public 
revenue was to be upheld and national bankruptcy averted. 

But for the very same reason, the injustice of levying ^ 
the tax at the same rate upon •the wages of labour or not this 

,, - • -i-ii* made the 

the income of annuitants, as upon incomes derivea from tax on i^r. 
land or realised capital, was not merely to oppress in- comes more 
dustry by taxing a perishable at the same rate as a'“j“*’ 
durable income, but to subject it to the still farther 
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60 . 

Reasons of 
this injos- 
tice being 
committed. 


iajasUoe of making the sujferers under doss Ugidaiion 
. pay ai the same rate as those enriched hy it — those 
vbose incomes had bOen halved, as those vrhich had 
been doubled by recent changes. The injustice of the 
double burden thus imposed upon the industrious classes 
was so obvious, that, had* it been widespread, it must 
have been speedily abrogated. But it was not widespread, 
and therefoi-e it was continued, and still continues. The 
whole persons assessed under Schedule D — that is, tlio 
professional class in Great Britain — were only 143,000, 
a mere trifle among 27,000,000, then forming the popu- 
lation of the British Islands. This handful of men were 
not the rich bankers or capitalists whose voice is always 
listened to with respect by Government ; they were Am*, 
the most part hard-working citizens^ too few to ins|^ 
terror by their numben, too poor to command influence 
by their rieltes. 

The vast majority who escaped the tax because their 
incomes were below the line when it began, gave them- 
selves no sort of disquiet about an injustice by which they 
were not affected, and rather rejoiced at a burden on 
others which might be the means of cheapening commo- * 
dities ; the holders of realised wealth in secret beheld 
with satisfaction the bardea imposed in such a manner 
upon the industrious classes as might lessen its pressure * 
on themselves. Thus crushUphy the weight of capital, the 
industrious classes remained oppressed with an injustice ^ 
which probably never would have been thought of but in 
a country subjected to class government, nor continued but 
in one ruled by its influences. The Ministers, assailed by ■ 
arguments to which they could make no reply, contented 
themselves with observing that the whole income-tax was 
an injustice, but that such were the practical difficulties 
involved in the question that they could not see their way 
to a more equitable distribution of its burden j*— the usual 
answer when Government is pressed with a request which 
they cannot assign any reason for not granting, but which 
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they are resolred, for 'some undivnlged reason, not to chap. 
concede. It is I’emarkable that, while this injustice has- 
been perpetrated and continued fdP fifteen years, in a 
country toasting all the blessings of representatire insti- 
tutions, in despotic Denmark the property-tax has been 
arranged in so different a manner, that the only question 
is whether it is not unduly favourable to the middle and 
industrious classcs.^^ 

If Sir R. Peel was sincere in his appeal to the holders 
of property to submit to a temporary burden in order to Peei;, ' 
extricate the nation from the financial embarrassments in conduct 
which it had become involved, he himself gave the no- Affg^nis- 
blest proof that he was prepared to act upon the prin-J^/‘“** 
ciples which he, recommended to others. On the very 
night (ilth Mandr) when he pronounced that eloquent 
appeal^ he had received the accounts of the death of Sir 
W. Macnaghten, and the Affghanistan disaster. Veil- 
ing with heroic courage his knowledge of the calamity 
under a calm exterior and a serene visage, he addressed 
the assembly as if nothing bad occurred to break the even 
tenor of his way, instead of intelligence having been re- 
ceived of the greatest disaster in British annals. ' The 
mournful events, however, could not long be concealed, 
and such was the anxiety of the* public for information 
Us to their details, that almost every night, for some 
weeks after, he was besieged vi^ questions in the House 
from persons who had relatives involved in the frightful 
ruin. ' To all these questions he answered* with the 
kindness of a father, and the resignation of a Christian ; 
and when the moment for decision arrived, and he re- 
quired openly to face the calamity and adopt measures to 

* **ln Denmark the property-tax iu on a graduated scale in proportion to the 

amount of the income enjoyed by the persons taxed^ from whatever source 
derived. It may well be doubted whether this is not confiscation of the for- 
tunes above the line where the heavier burden begins. Bu| the curious thing 
is^ that in the popular community the ixigastice perpetrated was on the mid<Uo 
class ; in the despotic monarchy on the nobility and rich,” — Doublbdat’s Life 
o/Peei,iL 847. 
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stilted that Oora^qi^i were 
^t^Ted-to meet it in a. worthy iq>in\,atid th|t> every 
^ eilort would be made to restore victoiy to tip ^kish 
atuidards. This intrepid announcement was received 
with loud cheers from both sides of the House; rein? 
forcements to a large extent were sent out to the armies 
in India, so as to raise the British forces there to 45,000 
mea ; and Europe, after a disaster had been sustained, 
which it was general!/ supposed, and perhaps hoped, bad 
destroyed the British, power in India, beheld with 
307. astonishment preparations making to elevate it to an un- 
precedented pilch of grandeur,! 

^2 Almost unnoticed amidst the multitude of important 
which in this session crowd upon the attention, a 
right Bii^ bill was brought forward, calculated in the end to work a 
greatand durable change on the national mind and fortunes. 
This was the Copyright Bill, brought forward by Lord 
Mahon (now Earl Stanhope), which this year was sanc- 
tioned by both Houses, and passed into law. The right 
of authors to the property of the written expression of 
their thoughts, not recognised by the common law of’ 
England when published, was the creature of statute, and 
by the celebrated Act of Queen Anne bad been limited 
Act 1710. to fourteen years, with th® addition of fourteen more if 
the author survived the first. This strange distinction, 
which in the case of works of standard merit likely to be 
prized by posterity, and therefore valuable to the author’s 
family, made so great a difference in the advantages 
’ accruing to them according as he survived or did not 
survive a certain arbitrary time, ha'd long been felt as un- 
just. It had not escaped observation, too, that the effect 
of limiting the copyright of authors to so short a period, 
had been to direct original thought and genius to works 
of transient popularity rather than durable utility. . Im- 
pressed with these ideas, the acebmplished Mr Serjeant 
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^ df Si?' Walter '^trt-familf,^ ttWA ^ 

was imtaiArsed^ in' difficaUies at a time irhen bis literary, 
vdiftef* sboold bare yielded a- splendid fortune to his , 
'descendants, was strongly founded on. The learned 
Serjeant’s efforts, howerer, which were continued through 
three suocessire sessions, were unsuccessful, chiefly through 
the efforts of Mr Macaulay, who, strange to say, strained 
every nerve to defeat a measure calculated to give inde- 
pendence to a class of which he himself was so bright an 
ornament. At length, in this session, the tardy act of 
justice was done to literary pien, and by Lord Mahon’s J/^29!*'’' 
bill the copyright was fixed at the entire life of the 
author, and seven years after ; or if these terms did not i. eU. 
extend to so much, at all events to forty-two years.^ 

There can be no doubt that this was a very important 
step in the right direction, and far more for the inte- KefleciioDs 
rests of nations than those of literary men : the beneficial ®“ " ' ' 
effects of the change are already apparent, and are be- 
coming more so every day. The extension of the power 
of reading to the great body of the people, and the great 
increase which -has consequently taken place in the sale 
of publications, has indeed put an end to the degrading 
patronage of rank and power to genius which was felt , 
as so painful by the authors iir the time of Queen Anne, 
and appears so strongly in the fulsome flattery of their 
dedications. The public has become the great patron, 
and superseded all others. But the change has only 
enhanced the dangers to which philosophic thought and 
literary effort are exposed. The public is a jealous mis-* 
tress, and very little experience is required to show that 
incessant flattery is the best passport to her favours. 

The servility of the press to tWI reigning multitude in ^ 
democratic communities, is at least equal to all that 
ever was shown to powsigful ministers or charming duch- 
esses witness the prhSB of republican France in former. 
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uniltiplies the nambers to vhom the fistterfng iiho< 
tion must be applied. “No man,” says Goeths^ ‘‘ever 
spoke for half an hour to a niixed andiencO without 
flattering them, that he was not thought tedions.” This 
is not less trae of writers then speakers. “ Democracy,” 
says Guizot, " bas two grave faults ; it aspires passion- 

ale\y to Ta\e without control, and it is constantly 
governed by the interests and passions of the moment. 
To judge by the experience of the past, it is of all the 
social powers the most exacting and unforeseeing — that 
which is most jealous of limits or division of power, and 
also that which is most exclusively governed by present 
^Gaizot, fancies, without a thought either of the past or the 
|ir a. Pe«i, « 1 ^}jg Qjjjy. Jq it ig possible to pre- 
vent literature from falling in with and aggravating this 
perilous tendency in numerous and highly-educated com- 
munities, is to give authors an interest in the approbation 
of future times, and thereby emancipate them from the 
dominion of the present. Unless this is done, the stand- 
ard literature of the country, like the daily or monthly 
press, will be entirely devoted to inflaming the passions 
and aggravating the prejudices of the moment. Truth 
is always distasteful in the outset of its career to the 
majority : witness the reception of the discovery of the 
motions of the earth by Galileo, of the circulation of 
“the blood by Harvey, of the system “bf the heavens by 
Copernicus and Newton. The Cross itself, which was to 
save the world, was borne in pain and sorrow by our 
Saviour : “ Crucify hi#l crucify him 1” was the universal 
cry. So different is the first impulse of the multitude 
from the ultimate conclusions gjf reason.* No state of 
things can be conceived more perilous ; and if it is of long 
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contin^Bpce, ii may oome. io give awful meaping to the chap. 
baniahpent of mankind from parad^lto in (xmpeqnffiooe of ^ 

rpMwii>h;-g<»f6|» 

regard to tiio present so reason* and tonth prepaii in tiie 
end. V Magna est reritas et preevalebit is a maxim of 
unirers^^ trnth and application ; and the onlj way to 
prerent it, to rule in the end the thonghts of men, is to 
give authors a durable interest in the publication of 
their thoughts, and thereby relieve them from the neces* 
sity of flattering only present passions or interests. 

In January 1841, Mr O’Connell said at a meeting of 
the Repeal Associatiouin Ireland, “I shall for my part The Tem- 
vote for the Whigs to keep them in ; but 1 tell them hon- 
estly and firmly they have lost altogether the hearts of the 
Irish people, and nothing but the loud cry for Repeal 
shall henceforth be heard among us. I did not resume 
the repeal agitation till I saw how utterly unable the 
Whigs were to eflect anything.” The first step in this 
movement was to collect money, the sinews of war, and 
this was done in a very curious way, highly characteristic 
of the ascendant which O’Connell and the priesthood 
had acquired over the entire Catholic population. The 
sum paid in Ireland for ardent spirits, not less than 
from £4,000,000 to £5,000,000 annually, presented a 
fund of vast amount, and perfectly equal to the neces- 
sities of the case, if any considerable part of it could be 
realised. Great as was the influence of the Agitator 
with his countrymen, however, this was effected to a 
most surprising degree by supplanting one passion by 
another-— the desife for drink by the thirst for inde- ’ 
pendence. To divert 'the funds hitherto wasted in the 
public-house into the coffers of the Repeal Association 
was the great object, and this was done by a movement 
veiled under the guise of philanthropy, which for a time 
was attended with surp^ing success. The temperance 
nmyement begmi. Father Mathew, a monk of ardent . 
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setTOOs ■eloquence; and enthusiastic philan- 
^Bonl;.o£.the moTepent.- iThO' benevolent 
jp^ct^vrw ^il^^iinsnspe^g hand' *whi<^ the 
hierarch j carried on dieir projectt- of otoTerting 
the surplus funds of Irish labour to the purposes of repeal 
agitation. The effect of his heart-stirring eloquenOe vas 
at first prodigious ; it recalled the dajs when Fetor the 
Hermit roused the dormant energies of Europe in behalf 
of the Holy Land. Multitudes rushed forward every- 
where to take the temperance pledge from the hands of 
the -great apostle of sobriety. Fifty thousand met him 
here, forty thousand there ; his journeys resembled rather 
the progress of a mighty conqueror than the movements 
of a humble priest bent only on an errand of mercy. Such 
296*w-’ enthusiasm excited, so general the transports, that 

Und 'uie consumption of spirits in Ireland fell off in one year 
ilteo) Ann. from 10,000,000 to 3,000,000 gallons, and no small part 
24^,' chron. of the embarrassmeut of the English treasury arose from 
the sudden temperance of the people of Ireland.^ 

It has pften been remarked, that whenever the people 
ProgMM give o\ex fighting at fairs in Ireland, you may be sure 
“ttem^tthat some serious outbreak is in contemplation, and 
ment. Government will do well to stand on their guard. Never 
was this truth more clearly demonstrated than on the 
present occasion. The effect of the taking of the tem- 
perance pledge by two millions of men in the first instance 
was immense. Serious crime rapidly diminished, as it will 
always do when by any means a check is given, even for a 
time, to the dreadful passion for ardent spirits. The judges 
everywhere congratulated the grand juries on the light- 
ness of the calendar; predial outragd6 declined, and the 
philanthropic and inexperienced began to indulge the 
pleasing hope that, by the zeal of a benevolent friar, an an- 
tidote had at length been discovered for the most demoral- 
iring social corruption of civilised man. It must be con- 
fessed that the returns of crime |n Ireland for some years 
seemed to justify the anticipation. Convictions decreased 
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from 12,000 in 1839 to 8000 in 1844.* But all these chap. 

morements, originating in sudden conversion, not lasting iu. 

changes of habit, are merelj temporary in their operation, 
and not unfrequently are followed by a reaction %hich 
renders matters worse than they had been before the 
change commenced. When the political and sacer- 
dotal objects for which the movement had been set 
on foot had ceased, and the repeal agitation had failed, 
the temperance movement came to an end, and was suc- 
ceeded by the darkest era ever known of Irish suffering 
and crime. The reaction in favour of whisky became as 
strong as the movement in favour of temperance ever had 
been. The annual consumption of spirits rose again to 296“ W:’ 
12,000,000 gallons, and with it, aided by the terrible 
calamities of 1846 and 1847, swelled the rolls of crime to i840,62l. 
an unprecedented amount.^ t 

It soon appeared to what purpose the large funds ren- 
dered available by the temperance movement, w'hile it Commence- 
lasted, were to be turned by the Irish agitators. No sooner Repeal agi- 
did it appear that the fate of the Whigs was sealed, and 
that Sir Robert Peel was to succeed to the helm, than 
his support of the Government ceased, and O’Connell 
commenced a guerre d, mart against England and every- 
thing belonging to it. His first move was to endeavour 
to exclude English manufactures from the country ; but 
that attempt soon failed among a people for the most 
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. CHAP, part possessing no manufactures, and invariably so poor 

1_ as the Irish. His next step was a well-devised one, and 

was attended with important consequences. lie converted 
the Precursors’ Association into a now one styled the 
Repeal Association ; and thenceforward his whole 
efforts were directed to further its objects. The organi- 
sation of the Association was the same as that which had 
proved so successful in bringing about Catholic emancipa- 
tion. It consisted of associates, members, and volunteers. 
A card was given to each person entering, which served 
the purpose of mutual recognition without expressly 
violating the law against pass-words and signs. Each of 
these associates paid Is. on entering and getting his ticket. 
The next class was the members, and they paid .£1 each 
on entering, or engaged to obtain twenty associates at Is. 
each. The members received each a card, on which were 
inscribed prints of four of the principal places where the 
Irish had been successful in combating either the English 
or the Danes. At the top of the card was a roll or script, on 
which were inscribed the words, “ Resolved unanimously 
that the claims of any body of men, other than the King, 
Lords, and Commons of Ireland, to make laws to bind this 
kingdom, are unconstitutional, illegal, and a grievance. — 
Dungannon Volunteers, 1 5th February 1782.” The 
Association was governed by general inspectors, repeal 
wardens, and collectors ; and it was their duty to collect 
the subscriptions for the repeal cause, and transmit them 
to the central Association in Dublin, where they formed a 
1 speeutor, which soou becamc so celebrated under the name of 
With such zeal did the wardens and collectors 
lu ’mV duties, that the rent ere long reached 

22 |,' 226 :’ £3000 a-week; and O’Connell boasted, in the pride of 
m, m. his heart, that 1# had two millions Of repealers under his 
banners 

The plan of operations concocted between this consum- 
mate master of the art of agitation and his confederate 
chiefs, was, not to break out into open rebellion, but to 
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approach it as closely as possible, and intimidate Govern- chap. 
ment by the display of numbers. For this purpose, 
meetings on a gigantic scale were to be held in all parts 
of the country where they were likely to be successful, to Monster 
which the people were to be collected by the wardens, ““‘‘"S’- 
priests, and collectors in the different parishes. The 
temperance chiefs were, for the most part, enrolled in 
this ulterior movement ; and the detachments from the 
dilFereut parishes generally mustered, preceded by the 
temperance bands. When Sir 11. Peel’s return to power 
in May 1841 was evident, simultaneous meetings were 
held in every parish of Ireland, to implore the Queen 
“ not to receive into her confidence the bitter and malig- 
nant enemies of her faithful Irish people.” The people 
came in companies, led by their priests, and preceded by 
the temperance bands, often a distance of ten or fifteen 
miles, and marched back the same day. The enthusiasm 
thus excited was indescribable ; all hearts were stirred, - 
all understandings swept away by it. A bed-ridden old 
woman was carried ten miles “ to seek salvation for her 
country.” The numbers collected on these occasions, 
though much exaggerated by the repeal press, were un- 
doubtedly immense. At a meeting on the Hill of Kilnoe, 
in the county of Clare, in May 1841, it was said that 
100,000, and probably really 50,000 were present. These 
meetings, which were generally addressed by O’Connell 
in person, were held through the whole of 1841, and 
though intermitted in 1842, from a doubt whether Sir 
R. Peel’s Ministry would not be swept aw’ay, and the 
Liberal Government restored by the Anti-Corn-Law agi-"'>>^.’5’ 

• 1 'I ^ Mart. 11. 

tation, yet they were renewed with fresh vigour in 1843, oca. 
and soon acquired the most formidable consistency.^ 

As these meetings generally consisted' of thirty, forty, 
or fifty thousand persons, it may readily be believed that character 
it was impossible that any voice, how powerful soever, meetiogF, 
could be heard by such prodigious multitudes. But this '“jed 
difficulty, apparently insurmountable, was got over by a 
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^xu*’ ' simple device. A number of wardens were statioiu'd 
— — in concentric circles round the hustings from which 
O’Connell addressed them, and they repeated what he 
said with stentorian lungs, until the re-echo reached tlic 
farthest extremity of the crowd, and next morning the 
whole speech was published by the newspapers. I'lic 
character of his addresses may be judged of by the follow- 
ing extract from a speech delivered at Trim, on March 1 5, 
1843 : " When I think of the multitudes that surround 
me; when I see the bright eye and hardy look wliicli 
belong to Irishmen beyond any people upon earth, I ask 
you, ‘ Will you be slaves 1 ' You will answer, ‘ No ; ’ and 
I reply, ‘ I shall either be in my grave or a freeman.’ '^'ou 
can expect nothing from the English Parliament : idle 
sentiments will not now do : I call on you to act at once : 
make your choice either to be freemen or slaves. 

‘ Hereditary bondriincn, know ye not, 

Who would be free, himself muf»t strike the blow " 

And at an immense meeting held at Tara, so famous in 
Aug. 15. Irish song, on 15th August 1843, he said, amidst thunders 
of applause : “ I was laughed at in J auuaiy because I 
said this would be the repeal year : does any one laugh 
now 1 It is my turn now to make merry. I am now 
able positively to announce to you that before twelve 
months are over, a Parliament will be held in College 
Green, Dnblin, and the hurrahs for repeal will be heard 
over all the land. The Duke of Wellington began by 
threatening us : he does not talk of this now ; he is getting 
loopholes made in the old barracks ; he is preparing to 
stand a siege — as if we were going to break our heads 
against stone walls I The Queen will call the Parliament : 
we will march’% College Green with law and order 
inscribed on our banners. I shall have all the teetotallers 
with me: thej are the finest effluence of human wishes : 
there is not an army in the world that I would not fight 
with them.” And the unanimous adhesion of the clergy to 
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the repeal moTemont was declared by the Rer. Dr Higgins, chap. 
the Roman Catholic bishop of Armagh, who said at a dinner 
held at Mullingar, on Sunday, 14th May 1843 — “ I for- 
mally announce to you that adl the bishops of Ireland have 
formally declared themselves repealers, and that from shore 
to shore wo are all such. (Immense applause.) I defy all 
the ministers of Hngland to put down the agitation in the i Ann. a.-?, 
county of Armagh. If they beset our temples, and mix 
our people with spies, we will prepare our people for the ayL'. 
circumstances ; and if they bring us for that to the scaf- 
fold, in dying in behalf of our country, we will bequeath soil’ 
our wrongs to our successors. (Enthusiastic cheers.) ” ^ 

While meetings attended by forty and fifty thousand 
persons were almost weekly addressed by inflammatory Measures 
addresses of this description, and the peasantry, instead ment, and 
of attending to their business, neglected the land, and w'ere a™.* 22 !”‘ 
hurrying from one crowded meeting to another. Govern- 
ment looked on with apparently supine indifference, and 
even seemed to favour the agitation. Large bodies of 
police and military were always in attendance, but out of 
sight of the assembled crowds, so as to avoid any collision 
with the people. No prosecutions were instituted either 
against the orators who spoke treason, or the newspapers 
which printed it.. One indication of vigour alone was 
given by Government, which was the carrying of an 
“ Arms Act,” whereby it was rendered necessary for the 
possessors of arms to have them registered, branded by an 
officer appointed for the purpose, and a small license taken 
out for them. It was evident that this measure was 
absolutely necessary for the preservation of life and pro- 
perty in Ireland, and it did not differ materially from the 
bill introduced by Lord Morpeth in 1838; but neverthe- 
less it was made the subject of violent^rty conflict in the 
House, and was opposed by the whole strength of the 
united Liberal and Catholic parties. Introduced on the 
29th May, it was so obstinately resisted that it did not 
. get through the Commons till the 9th August ; but it went 
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CHAP, rapidly through the Lords, and became law at the rery 
en^ of the session, on the 22d of the same month. But 
meanwhile, under the skilful directions of the Duke of 
Wellington, preparations were making in every direction 
for a serious conflict. The smaller posts were generally 
1 Pari. Deb. abandoned, and the troops concentrated in the larger ones, 
Ann. Regl which wcre barricaded and loopholed, and every prepara- 
ms, 248, made for a vigorous defence against the attacks which 
were hourly apprehended.^ 

The reason why the Government, to the surprise of all 
The cion. EuTopc, remained so long quiescent under the tremendous 
ing u ttop- agitation which was now in every quarter convulsing Ire- 
o'Conneii dcsirous uot to strike till they 

(™8^‘ ^ prospect of a conviction of the leaders of the 

movement — an event which, with the English law requiring 
unanimity in juries, and the divided state of the country, 
was by no means probable. Canada had recently afibrded 
a memorable example of the embarrassment arising from 
an accumulation of prisoners whose guilt was evident, but 
whom’ no jury would convict. At length, however. Sir R. 
Peel deemed the momentfor action had arrived, and the blow 
struck was decisive. The repealers, relying on their long 
impunity, had now almost thrown off the mask, and talked 
openly of their “ repeal cavalry and infantry,” of marching 
and countermarching. The language constantly used was 
now, “ Repeal or Blood;” and the crowds swore to “ live 
or die for O’Connell.” Preparations were making for a 
monster meeting on the greatest scale at Clontarf, when a 
proclamation was suddenly issued by the Lord-Lieutenant 
forbidding the meeting, and calling upon all well-disposed 
persons to abstain from attending it. The proposed place 
of meeting was occupied at daylight by large bodies of 
cavalry and infantry, which were strongly supported by 
reserves in Dublin; the guns of the Pigeon-house Fort 
were turned on the road leading from Dublin to Clontarf; 
the hustings were removed ; all persons coming to the 
meeting turned back ; and six thousand men in all assem- 
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bled to support the majesty of the law. The Repeal chap. 
Association immediately yielded. Parties were sent but 
in all directions to warn away and disperse the people, 
and the meeting was stopped. This was followed by the I Ann. Reg. 
arrest of O’Connell and the leaders of the Repeal Asso- 
ciation, which took place a few days after, on a charge of mf’ 
conspiracy, sedition, and unlawful assembling.^ 

The trials came on in the beginning of November, and 
every effort was made from the very first to obstruct the TriaUnd 
proceedings by every legal means, and to strain every 
nerve to intimidate and overawe both the grand and 5^ 1 5 ^ 
petty jury. Objections were made at every step to the 
proceedings ; and with such success were the efforts of the 
repealers attended, that a great proportion of the jury- 
men paid the fine of £50 to avoid serving. At length 
the objections in point of form were overruled, and the 
petty jury was sworn. O’Connell came to the bar in 
the lord mayor’s carriage, followed by twenty -three 
other carriages filled with his friends. The opening 
speech of the Attorney-General was very powerful, and 
made a great impression, unfolding as it did a series of 
proceedings which recalled the Rebellion of 1798, and 
left no doubt on any one’s mind that a crisis of the 
same description was at hand. The public anxiety rose 
to the highest pitch as the proceedings drew to their . 
close ; but no words can describe the sensation which was 
felt when the foreman of the jury returned with a verdict 
finding all the accused guilty of some of the counts in the 
indictment. A yell arose in the court, nhich was re- 
echoed through all the streets and lanes adjoining, when 
the verdict was known, which froze every heart with 
horror. Mr Smith O’Brien, a gentleman of family and 
fortune, who afterwards obtained an ffhenvied celebrity 
in .Ireland, generously came in with O’Connell when he 
was to hear judgment ; a courageous step at such a 
moment, which deservedly excited till enthusiasm of all 
present. Sentence was not pronounced till the 30th 
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May, and by it O’Connell was ordered to a year’s im- 
prisonment, to pay a fine of £2000, and to find security 
under heavy recognisances to keep the peace for seven 
years to coma The other persons accused were fined 
. £50 each, and sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment. 
Mr O’Connell was allowed to choose his own place of 
_ confinement, and Be selected the Richmond penitentiary, 
to which he was immediately conveyed. The judge 
(Burton) who pronounced sentence was so much affected 
that he could scarcely discharge his duty.^ 

The news of O’Connell’s conviction spread like wild- 
fire over Ireland, and produced a prodigious sensation. 
Bale-fires were lighted up on all the hills, and there was 
at first some talk of a general rising ; but this was forbid- 
den by O’Connell, who issued a proclamation enjoining 
the people to keep the peace for six or at most tw’elve 
months, and they would have a parliament in College 
Green. He was permitted to see his friends in confine- 
ment, but not to receive deputations ; and it was soon 
apparent that bis power had received a death-blow. Ilis 
alleged invincibility was at an end ; the determination 
of Government at length to terminate the agitation, and 
strike at the guilty party, had been made manifest ; and 
after so flagrant a proof of the erroneous nature of his 
predictions regarding himself, men no longer trusted 
those of which he was so profuse regarding his country. 
Sunday, 7th July, was appointed as a day for a general 
prayer in all the Catholic chapels of Ireland in behalf 
of O’Connell ; but there was an ominous difference among 
the spiritual authorities regarding it. The Archbishop 
of Dublin interdicted the prayer in his province, and it 
was only partially obeyed in the rest of Ireland. Mean- 
while an appeal against the sentence was presented first 
to the Queen’s Bench in Ireland, and next to the House 
of Peers in England. The sentence was afiSrmed by the 
former, but the iss^ was different with the latter. The 
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case was referred, according to usual custom, to the twelve chap. 

judges for their opinion ; and though they were unanimous 1- 

in pronouncing the findings of the jury on six out of the 
eleven counts in the indictment to be bad from not re- 
turning a correct answey to the charges, yet, by a ma- 
jority of seven to two, they held that enough which was 
unobjectionable remained in the verdict to sustain the 
sentence. With this opinion in favour of the conviction, 
the case returned to the House of Peers, and then the 
result was different. The lay lords, with great propriety, 
abstained from voting, and the case was left to the law 
lords. These were Lord-Chancellor Lyndhurst, Lords 
Denman, Cottenham, Campbell, and Brougham. Three 
of them overruled the opinion of the twelve judges, 
and held the objections insurmountable ; two — Lords , 
Lyndhurst and Brougham — adhered to the opinion of 
the majority of the judges. The result was, 
the sentence was quashed, and the accused all set 845.’ 
at liberty.^ 

Leaving it to English lawyers to determine in point of 
law between these conflicting authorities, and to say whether Effects' ef 
the opinion of Lords Lyndhurst and Brougham, and the sion. 
seven English judges, or that of the three Whig law lords 
and the two judges be the better founded, one thing is per- 
fectly clear, that never was a more magnificent exhibi- 
tion of British justice exhibited than on this occasion, 
and never a step taken attended with more beneficial 
effect in stilling the agitation of the neighbouring country. 
O’Connell was now at the mercy of the assembly he had 
so long vilified and reviled ; nothing was required but for 
three of the numerous peers who were in attendance be- 
hind the Woolsack awaiting the issue to step forward and 
take a part in the vote, and the thing' was done. They 
did not do so ; they yielded to the scruples, perhaps too 
critically conceived, of the three law lords, and allowed 
the great Agitator to issue, apparently, a triumphant 
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CHAP, martyr from prison, rather than violate, even in tlie most 
trifling matters of form, the strictest principles of British 
1844. justice. Every one saw that O’Connell was really guilty — 
that he owed his liberation to a minute technical dilli- 
culty ; but this diflBculty was given effect to by the 
highest Saxon court, composed almost entirely of political 
opponents, upon whom he had heaped every epithet of 
abuse which the English language could aflbrd. The 
moral effect of this was great. If the victory in legal 
niceties was with O’Connell, that in opinion and justice 
was witli the House of Peers ; and he never afterwards 
regained his position in public estimation, for he had 
been caught in his own toils, and liberated from them by 
the hand of his enemies. 

His subsequent career was short, and deserves to be 
Hissufce- noticed only as the closing scene in the life of one who 
and death, Jiad so Jong held so prominent a jiosition in the public 
eye. He was indulged with a triumphal procession from 
jail when the reversal of the sentence was communicated 
to him, and an immense crowd assembled to witness his 
departure and attend him home ; but it was already 
evident that his influence was on the wane. The 
year of liberation passed without a parliament being as- 
sembled in College Green — and the next, and the next. 
Men began to throw in his teeth the non-accomplish- 
ment of his promises ; the credulity even of the Irish 
peasantry began to yield to *the repeated disappointment 
of their hopes. He was never formidable again ; and he 
had the misfortune, before he died, of seeing himself passed 
in the career of popularity by younger, more audacious, 
and less experienced men, “ Young Ireland ” reproached 
him with having “ surrendered;” when, on the return of 
the “ base, bloody, and brutal Whigs” to power in 1846, he 
was reinstated in the commission of the peace, and sup- 
ported the Russell Ministry in Parliament. Symptoms 
of internal disease and approaching dissolution ere long 
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appeared. His eye became heavy, bis countenance chap. 
fell, his step, once so firm and clastic, waxed feeble and 
tremulous. By the advice of bis physicians he went ^844. 
abroad ; but he experienced no material benefit from 
change of scene, or the respect with which he was re- 
ceived by the Catholic authorities ; and having reached 
Genoa, be expired there on 15tb May 1847. After his 
death his reputation rapidly sank, and among none so 
completely as those who had so long worshipped his foot- 
steps. It was essentially injured in the estimation of 
the world in general, by the revelations made by the 
Government commissioners sent down to investigate the 
condition of Ireland during the famine which so soon 
after ensued, to the cfiect that the Liberator who had 
uttered so many eloquent declamations on the wrongs of 
Ireland, was himself a grinding middleman, who exacted Lctura of 
three times as much from his starving tenantry as he Times' Cor- 

^ •' respondent, 

himself paid for the land to his overlord. His reputation sso; utters 
sank so rapidly, that at a sale of bis effects, which took iir**** 
place in Dublin some years after, a bust of the great u. 07 V, oTs! 
Liberator only brought sixpence.^ 

The general distress continued unabated during the 
first six months of 1843 ; but towards the close of the Fincharvest 
year symptoms of decided amendment began to appear, gradiuj’im- 
This was probably in some degree owing to the impulse f„”h™oun- 
given to trade by Sir R. Peel’s tariff, but much more 
was to be ascribed to the increased bounty of nature, 
which now began to be as benign as for the five preced- 
ing years she had been rigorous. The “long, long 
summer” of 1842 still lives in tlie recollection of those 
who had been warmed by its sunshine, as much as the 
terrible winter's of 1838 and 1839 live in their gloomy 
remembrance. The autumn of that year was peculiarly 
fine ; during the whole c>f August and September scarce 
a drop of rain fell, and the harvest was not only abun- 
dant, but, what is of almost equal importance in these 
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CHAP, northern latitudes, was got in in excellent order. The 
effect was soon apparent. Never was seen more clearly 
the dependence of man. upon Supreme Power, and the 
superior efficacy of Divine blessings to all the efforts of 
man in drying up the springs of public distress. The 
price of wheat, which in 1841 bad been 63s., fell in 
1842-43 to 49s. ; and the importation of foreign wheat, 
which in the former year had been 2,403,000 quarters, sunk 
in the latter to 1,606,000, and in the succeeding one to 

476.000 quarters.* The effect of this happy change was 
gfeat in itself ; food was rendered comparatively cheap 
to the M’orking classes, and the pressure of that terrible 
combination under which they had so long suffered, of low 
wages arising from commercial depression, and high prices 
of grain arising from bad seasons, was sensibly alleviated. 
But important as these effects were, they yet yielded in 
importance to the effects of the change on the currency, 
and through it on the credit and commercial enterprise 
of the nation. The progressive decline of imports of for- 
eign wheat from nearly 3,000,000 quarters to less than 

500.000 yearly, took off the great drain on the coffers 
of the Bank, which had so long taken place, to pay for it. 
The stock of bullion proportionally increased, and with 
it the issue of its notes, and the credit, industry, and 
prosperity of the country. The bullion in the Bank, 

Committee which in Octobcr 1839 had been as low as £2,546,000, 
and in 1840 was only £3,900,000, progressively rose 
with the diminution of imports of grain, till in 1843 it 
iv.4^^41. stood at £11,200,000, and in March 1844 was as high 
as £l 6,100, 000.‘ The notes in circulation underwent a 

* Prices and Importations op Wheat. 

Yan. ’ Quarter.. 

1841- 2, . . . 2,085,422 

1842- 3, . . . 2,405,217 

1843- 4, ... . 1,606,902 

1844- 5, . . , 476,190 

TooKB On Prices, iv. 416. 


Price. 
63a. 4d. 
49s. 4(1. 
53a. 9d. 
46s. 7d> 
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similar increase, having advanced from £16,500,000 in 
1840, to £22,000,000 in 1844.* 

The effects of this marked diminution in the import of 
grain, and increase in the issue of notes, were very great 
upon prices, and the trade and industry of the country. 
Prices, indeed, of all the articles of manufactured pro- 
duce, did not as yet rise ; but imports and exports in- 
creased, speculation revived, and that deplorable combina- 
tion of high prices of food with low rates of manufactur- 
ing wages, the inevitable result in bad seasons of a cur- 
rency dependent on the retention of gold, for the time 
entirely ceased. The increased imports of cotton and 
other large materials for manufacture, indicated the 
augmented activity of the employers ; while the great 
augmentation of the humbler articles of luxury, the con- 
sumption of which indicated their well-being, aflPorded a 
gratifying proof that prosperity w'as at length, after a long 
and dreary interval, descending to the cottages of the 
poor.t The effect upon the general exports and imports 
of the kingdom, and the revenue, was visible and striking, 


* Bullion in the Bank, and Notes in Circulation. 


Jan. 1840, 
„ 1841, 

„ *1842, 
„ 1843, 

„ 1844, 

Feb. 1845, 


Bullion. 

£4,500,000 

4,000,000 

5,600,000 

10,600,000 

15.200.000 

16.100.000 


Notes out. 
£15,600,000 

15.600.000 

16.100.000 
18,600,000 
19,500,000 
22,000,000 


-TooKfi On Prices, iv. 


437, 441. 


t Imports op the following Articles from 1839 to 1844 inclusive. 


Years. 

Cotton. 

lb. 

Silk. 

lb. 

Hemp. 

cwt. 

Wool. 

lb. 

SuRnr. 

cwt. 

Cotfre. 

lb. 

ToIacco, 

Ib. 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

389.396.000 

592.488.000 

487.992.000 

631.760.000 

673.193.000 

646.111.000 

4.788.738 

4,459,542 

4,734,765 

5,388,100 

4,964,203 

5,899,187 

995,603 

684,068 

652,165 1 

585,905 

735,743 

913,233 

67.379.000 

49.4.36.000 

66.170.000 

45.982.000 

49.24.3.000 

65.713.000 

lijili. 

41.003.000 

70.271.000 

43.317.000 

41.444.000 

38.942.000 

46.523.000 

35.605.000 

36.680.000 

43.9.35.000 

39.526.000 

43.775.000 

37.610.000 


CHAP. 

XLI. 

1843. 

77. 

(xeneral im 
provement 
in tbe couu 
try. 


—Tooke’s Ilhtory of Prices^ iv, 435. 
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XLL 

184A 


IH. 

Parliament- 
ary mea- 
sures of 
1843. Lord 
Ashley’s 
Pills for 
Infant La- 
bour. 


especially tovrards the close of 1843 and during the whole 
of 1844, when a great increase took place and the in- 
crease of the revenue, coupled with the produce of the in- 
come-tax, which instead of £3,441,000,' aa»Sir R. Peel 
had calculated, proved to be £5,400,000, exhibited an 
equally gratifying proof of reviving public prosperity. 

The parliamentary session of 1843 was not character- 
ised by any measures of very great importance. So great 
had been the change, both in finance and commercial 
policy, introduced in the preceding year, that men stood 
still, as it were, in anxious and silent expectation of the 
event, and trusting for the introduction of important 
measures to the all-powerful Minister by whom so many 
had been already introduced. Such measures as were 
brought in related chiefly to the alleviation of that 
suffering which had prevailed during so many painful 
years, and was only towards the close of the year begin- 
ning to be alleviated. Of the many evils which that long 
and mournful period introduced, not the least was the 
almost' universal use of infant labour, which had been 
in a measure forced upon the working classes in the 
manufacturing districts by the deplorable destitution to 
which they had so long been reduced. The infants in the 
mineral and manufacturing districts in an especial manner 
stood in need of legislative protection, for thfere the 
workshop and the mine stood in fearful competition with 


* Exports and Imports of Great Britain. 


Years. 

Imports. 
Official Value. 

Exports. 
Dcclai*cd Value. 

Revenue. 

1889 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

i£62,004,000 

67,432,964 

64,377,962 

65,204,729 

70,093,353 

85,28^958 

4e53,233,580 , 
51,406,480 
51,634,629 
47,881,023 
52,278,449 
58,584,292 

£47,844,000 

45,567,565 

48,937,897 

48,580,026 

62,582,817t 

64,003,754 


— POBTEB, 356 , 473, 3d edit. 


t Income-tax. 
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tbe domestic hearth and the school ; and even the best dis- chap. 
posed parents were forced to send their children to work 
at a very early period of life, in order to add to the scanty 
earnings oL|^e family. Struck with these evils, but un- 
happily stillblind to the real cause to which they were 
owing, a philanthropic and energetic nobleman, whose 
life has been devoted to the amelioration of the poor, 
brought in a bill in 1842 for a committee to inquire into 
the employment of women and children in mines and 
collieries : Government acceded to the motion, and the 
committee was appointed. The evidence which they collected 
was of so startling and horrible a kind that it led to the 
bill, which he introduced on the report of the committee, 
passing both Houses with very little opposition, except 
from the mineral proprietors immediately interested. By 
this Act the employment of females in mines was abso- 
lutely prohibited in all cases ; that of boys was limited 
to ten years of age and upwards, and inspectors were 
appointed to see the Act carried into full execution. This 
change was severely felt at the time, as tending to throw 
a number of hard-working women and children out of 
employment, and in the first instance it augmented rather 
than i-elicved the distress in that branch of industry. 

Yet was the change loudly called for, and in the end 
beneficial ; for it put an immediate stop to a practice, , 
a remnant of savage times, w’hich utterly brutified and 
demoralised women ; and it protected in some degree the 
class in the community which stood most in need of the ^ 
shield of the Legislature — infant children employed in 
underground labour, withdrawn from the sight and sym- ssi, sm. 
pathy of the great body of the community.^ 

Encouraged by this success. Lord Ashley brought 
forward a motion for an address to the Queen for a Sir James 
general system of religious education for the working unsuccessful 
classes, and this was followed up by a bill, introduced by 
Sir James Graham, for the better regulation and educa- 
tioff of factory children. By this bill it was proposed 
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Cl AP. that no children between the ages of six and thirteen 
„„ should work more than six and a half hours ; that they 
should be obliged to attend schools appointed for the 
purpose ; and that the children of Catho|i||s and Dis- 
senters should be committed for so many hours in each 
week to religious teachers, according to the creed of their 
respective parents. The measure was to include pauper 
children at factories, and the children of all persons, 
whether paupers or not, whom their parents chose to 
send to the school, whether they were factory children or 
not. There was to be seven trustees to each school 
under the Act, three of whom were to be the clergyman 
of the district and two of his churchwardens ; the other 
four elected by the ratepayers. The bill, which was evi- 
dently founded on the right principles on the subject, 
met with very general support in the House of Com- 
mons ; and the Queen’s reply to the address presented 
• to her on the subject was very cordial. But difficult in 
tlie extreme are all attempts at beneficent legislation in 
matters where sectarian zeal or sacerdotal ambition deem 
themselves interested. The Dissenters took fright at 
the composition of the boards of parisli trustees, even 
though the lai-ger proportion of them were to be elect- 
ed by the ratepayers, of whom they boasted that they 
, possessed a majority ; and such was the clamour raised 
on the subject, and the multitude of petitions which 
flowed in from the efforts of the Dissenters, that Sir 
4l>-i,'ix'viii, James Graham, with expressions of extreme regret, was 
lobk’ obliged to withdraw, first the educational clauses, and 
at last the whole bill.^ 

Next session Sir James Graham, taught by experience 
NewFac- thc extreme danger .of meddling, in the most remote 
degree, even for the most salutary and beneficial pur- 
TeSSn’ poses, with institutions w'hich rouse sectarian jealousy or 
solicitude, introduced a bill which, without any educa- 
tional clauses at all, professed simply and solely to limit 

fliA imrliiA wArlfinor nf flip AnprafivAS. wlipflipr mnlft nr 
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female, in future. The fate of this bill was very curious, chap. 
and strongly illustrative of the varying and antagonistic 
influences which had now come to bear oh the House of 
Commons. When the bill was sent to the committee, Lord 
Ashley moved an amendment, by which the working hours 
of women and young persons under fourteen years of age 
were to be reduced from twelve to ten hours a-day. Sir 
James Graham opposed this with reluctance and pain, 
on tlie ground that the change was too violent ; that the 
limiting the hours of women and children would neces- 
sarily draw after it that of adults also; and that thus 
,the change would come to reduce the hours, and of 
course the produce, of labour in factories by a sixth, 
and put in hazard the subsistence of two millions of 
persons. - There was some truth, but great exaggeration, 
in these statements, to which O’Connell lent the addi- 
tional weight of his powerful voice, which declared, that 
if the amendment became law, “ Manchester would be- ’ 
come a tomb.” Notwithstanding these sinister predic- 
tions, the amendment was carried by Lord Ashley in 
the Commons by a majority of nine, the numbers being 
272 to 263. This was considered a serious defeat to 
ministers, as the amendment had been opposed by their 
whole sti’ength, and great efforts were accordingly made 
to get the veto rescinded. They succeeded in doing so 
by a majority of seven in a subsequent stage of the bill, 
and immediately before, they had by a majority of three 
negatived the proposal of twelve hours. Government, 
seeing the House thus vacillating, hinted in no obscure 
terms that they would withdraw the bill ; and Lord 
Ashley upon this gave way, and moved the adoption 
of eleven hours in all cases, as a reasonable compro - 1 p„i. oet, 
mise for three years, and ten hours after that time.' 

After a long and interesting debate, the bill as amended 
was carried, the substitution of ten for eleven hours 
rejected by a majority of 138.^ It was not seriously 1104. 
opposed in the House of Lords, and became law without 
VOL. VII. F 
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CHAP, any educational clauses ; affording a melancholy proof 
of the prevalence of sectarian over philanthropic views 
in the religious, and of considerations of gain o^er 
those of humanity in the worldly portion of the commu- 
nity. 

In reflecting on this important question, there is one 
Reaections Consideration of paramount importance, to which the 
ject ” public are now only beginning to open their eyes, but 
without a due regard to which, all legislation on the 
subject will be evaded and become inoperative. This is, 
that such is the inversion of the feelings of nature which 
takes place in manfacturing and mining districts, and such ^ 
the straits to which, from the vicissitudes of commerce, 
the persons engaged in them are reduced, that the worst 
enemies of children are often their own 'parents, and all 
attempts at general education are elusory, unless due 
provision is made to guard against the fatal precocity of 
* labour. In agricultural pursuits, the severity and strength 
. required in the toil is in general a sufficient protection to 
children against the oppression of infant labour ; but in 
manufactories and collieries the case is different, — some- 
thing can be extracted from the employment of the 
young even in their earliest years. • From seven upwards 
the work of a child is worth something — often as much 
as four or five shillings a-week. No strength is required 
to watch a wheel, or pour out oil, or- open a valve. The 
workshop stands in fearful competition with the school.* 
Education in general is not wholly neglected, but it is 
given in so imperfect a manner, or to so small an extent, 
that it is of scarcely any benefit in life. The inevit- 
able contagion of vice from the assemblage of numbers, 
the facilities afforded for the indulgence of precocious 
passion, by the young of both sexes being constantly 

* So general is the operation of this cause, that it has been ascertained by 
recent statistical researches, that in Leeds, Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, 
BoUon, and other manufacturing towns, the proportion of children at school 
to tlie entire population is only 4 or 5 per cent, or 1 in 20 or 25, whereas in 
Prussia it is 1 in 10 ; in Austria, 1 in 9 ; in Canada, 1 in 7. 
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together, counteract all the incipient benefits of education, chap. 
Hence the vast proportion of the criminals "who turn out 
to be persons “ imperfectly educated,” and the astound- 
ing fact, that the persons convicted by a jury or sum- 
marily in England, are now a hundred thousand in a 
year, being about 1 in 180 of the population. Unless 
the employment of children in mines and manufactories 
is absolutely prohibited below fourteen years of age, 
all attempts to educate generally the manufacturing and 
mining population will prove, generally speaking, nuga- 
tory and useless. 

The year 1843, however, was marked by a succession 
of riots in an entirely rural portion of Great Britain, 
wliich proved that the seeds of evil were not sown only 
in the manufacturing and mining districts, but that, unless 
local grievances were looked to and redressed, the coun- 
try might become as disturbed in the agricultural, as it 
had ever been in the worst parts of Ireland. Loud 
complaints had long been made of the heavy tolls paid, 
especially on the cross-roads in South Wales, and the 
ruinous multitude of separate trusts, which rendei'ed a 
ticket given on one line unavailing even within two hun- 
dred yards, if you turned off it. Such was the weight 
of these exactions, that they had come, in many places, 
to absorb nearly the whole profit of farmers in carrying 
their humble produce to market. These complaints, 
however, as is generally the case with the statement of 
grievances not supported by powerful Parliamentary in- 
fluence which persuades, or violent popular resistance 
which intimidates, met with no attention, and the people 
secretly determined to take the matter into their own 
hands. In 1839 a set of gates peculiarly obnoxious had 
been pulled down by the people who suffered under 
them, and several of the county magistrates, by becom- 
ing trustees on the roads, had prevented their being 
again put up. The victory, as usual in all cases where 
popular will effects its object by illegal means, only led 
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CHAP, to fresh acts of violence. The people held meetings 

1_ of persons sxiffering under the exactions in remote and 

sequestered places at night, and organised a conspiracy 
of a very singular kind. They chose for' their text the 
words of Scripture, “ And they blessed Rebecca, and 
said unto her. Let thy seed possess the gate of those 
^ (Jen. xxiv. which hate them.” ^ In pursuance of the plan agreed on, 
they elected a chief, dressed him in women’s clothes, and 
set about the destruction of all the gates which they 
deemed objectionable, and the hindrance of their recon- 
struction. The work of destruction began in the winter 
1842-43, and at first it was deemed rather a mischievous 
frolic than anything else ; but ere long it assumed a more 
serious aspect. In the daytime everything was quiet 
and orderly in the extreme. The farmers paid their 
tolls as usual at all the gates* without complaint, and 
work in the fields and villages went on as usual. But 
no sooner did darkness set in than bands of armed men 
began to traverse the roads and surround the obnoxious 
toll-bars. The loud sound of horns was heard on all sides, 
calling the peasantry, who were for the most part inclined 
to their side, to join in the work of destruction. The dis- 
charge of firearms and the sound of the horns announced 
their approach ; in the twinkling of an eye the toll- 
• house was surrounded by a crowd of men in male and 
female attire, the doors forced open, and the inmates 
led out or bound with cords. Immediately the building 
was unroofed, the walls levelled, the toll-bar destroyed, 
and nothing ^but a heap of ruins left to mark where 
stood. In the morning all was again quiet ; the 
264; Time*’ labourers were alone seen at work in the fields ; carts, 
July as usual, traversed the roads, and but for the crowds 
which collected with secret triumph round the scene of 

875* M.ftrt ^ 

ii.fi 24 , 625 . former devastation, no one could have suspected that 
anything unusual had occurred.^ 

These disorders, as is usually the case when they break 
out in a rural district where no police force exists, or 
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means are in existence cither to prevent crime or arrest chap. 
its perpetrators, for long went on unpunished. Large _ 
bodies of troops and police were sent down from London 
to the disturbed districts, with several of the most skilled increase of 
detectives of the metropolis. For long, however, the *'*'“*“■ 
rioters, as often occurs in such cases, eluded the whole 
efforts of tlie magistrates, in consequence of the universal 
adherence of the peasantry to the cause, and the rapid 
intelligence whicli they sent to the bands of rioters of 
the approach of any body of military or police, M’hich 
was instantly followed by their dispersion and flight. At 
length, however, matters came to such a point tliat even 
the sympathy of the peasantry was alienated from the 
insurgents. Incendiafism was committed in many places, 
murder in some. . An old woman, aged seventy-two, was 
shot dead, while the roof of her cottage was blazing 
around her. These atrocities roused the indignation of 
the better part of the people, who ceased in consequence 
to lend their aid to the escape or screening of the culprits. 

Twice Rebecca’s horse was shot dead under her, and though 
the rider escaped on foot, yet several of her followers were 
captured, and committed for trial. Government, now 
tlioroughly alarmed, acted energetically. A proclamation 
was issued by the Queen, calling on the magistrates and , 
all good subjects to do their duty, and a royal commis- 1843 , 262 ; 
Sion sent down for the trial of the prisoners, who had 525. 
now become very numerous.^ 

Baron Gurney, who presided over the commission, acted 
with equal humanity and discretion : his addresses to the Temina- 
prisoners drew tears from the eyes of all who heard them, JroubiU*'* 
from the intermixture they contained of the tenderness of 
a parent with the justice of a judge. Three of the worst ‘teir cause, 
were sentenced to long periods of transportation ; the re- 
mainder, who were for the most part deluded peasants, es- 
caped with various periods of imprisonment. The convicts 
issued an address to their countrymen recommending the 
cessation of rural disorders; and the commission of inquiry, 
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CHAP, which was everywhere most favourably received, reported 
in favour of a general consolidation of the turnpike trusts 
1843. South Wales ; and a bill passed both houses of 

Parliament in the next session, founded on their recom- 
mendation.^^ Tims the Rebecca insurrection terminated 
in the entire success of the objects for which it M’as origi- 
nally undertaken ; and it leads to the melancholy reflection, 
1 p^j., that all the disorders and suffering consequent on it might 
>^"■‘•^954; iiave been avoided if the Government and Legislature hud 
1843, ‘.'sf; at once redressed the real injustice complained of, and 
1^43, 1036; paid that attention to 'provincial grievances at a distance 
from the seat of power, which they seldom fail to do to 
metropolitan, at its door.^ 

Although the symptoms of a*mendment in several 
The^hart branches of manufacture was very apparent in the latter 
part of 1843, yet the general distress was still so great as 
movement, jq encourage both the Chartists and Anti-Corn-Law 
League to continue in their respective spheres the agitation 
of the public mind. Such was the activity of the former 
class of agitators, that they got up a petition, which was 
presented to the House of Commons, praying for the estab- 
lishment of the six points of the Charter and the abolition 
of all monopolies, and which was said to contain 3,500,000 
signatures! From the manner in which these petitions 

* There is no reform in domestic administration more loudly called for than 
a general consolidation of road trusts, at least in every county, so that a ticket 
given at one bar shall be available at any other bar within five miles. This 
would be attended with equal beneiit to the public, the road trustees, and those 
who have advanced money for them, for it would diminish essentially the 
expense of management In the county of Mid-Lothian, where the produce of 
the tolls is ^42,000 a-year, no less than £7000 annually has been saved by 
consolidating the trusts, while the public have obtained the great advantage of 
paying only one toll in five miles in any direction. Were a similar system 
adopted in the county of Lanark, it would probably, with a similar advantage 
to the community, effect a saving of £20,000 a-year ; in that of York, of £80,000. 
The real obstacle to this great reform, as to most others, is the interested views 
of the surteyors and daw agents on the several trusts, who would be affected 
by the change, and whose resistance to it has hitherto proved insurmountable 
from the influence they have acquired over th^i country gentlemen who nomi- 
nally direct the affairs of the trusts. So powerful is this influence that it 
will probably never be overcome but by a general national movement, aided 
by the whole weight of Government. 
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were at that time got up by the popular agitators, it is chap. 
probable the real number of signatures was not half so 
great, but still the number was immense. It was brought 
to the House by a long procession of working men, and . 
it required sixteen men to carry it into the House. Mr 
Duncombe, who presented it, asserted that, after deducting 
those of youths and females, the signatures of 1,300,000 
heads of families were appended to the petition. It made 
a great sensation, and Sir James Graham, on the part of 
Government, admitted the reality and wide extent of the 
distress of which the petitioners complained. From the 
emphatic manner in which “ monopolies” were denounced 
in the petition, it was evident that the Anti-Corn-Law 
agitators had got the 'direction of the movement, or that 
a coalition had been entered into between the two sets of 
agitation. This impression was increased by a mournful 
event which occurred in January 1843, when Mr Drum- jan. 21 . 
mond, private secretary to Sir R. Peel, was murdered 
near the Salopian 001166-110086, in Parliament Street, by 
an assassin, who mistook him for Sir R. Peel. It was 
proved at the trial that he was insane, and he was sen- 
tenced to confinement for life; but in the mean time the* 
obnoxious act excited a very great degree of consternation, 
from an apprehension that it was the work of one' or other 
of the great combinations by which the country was now Reg. 
convulsed. To such a length did this feeling go, that a 
most vehement debate took place soon after in Parliament, 
in the course of which Sir R. Peel declared that he held ixvii. iis; 
Mr Cobden “ formally responsible” for the misery of the S 2 T, 52». 
people.! 

The distressed state of Great Britain ever since the 
monetary crisis of 1839, led, as it always does, to disputes Djfferences 
with foreign powers, who sought to take advantage of our ^ia.’ 
distresses to advance pretensions, or make acquisitions at 
our expense for themselves. The Americans had never 
got over the check they had received in their attempts to 
revolutionise Canada during the troubles of 1838; and, 
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CHAP, in particular, they retained a very sore recollection of tlie 
catastrophe of the “ Caroline,” by which Sir Allan M‘N:ib 
1W3. gQ signally defeated them. Matters were very near 
-being brought to a crisis by the arrest of Mr M‘Lcotl, a 
British subject, who was seized when transacting business 
in New York, on a charge of being implicated in that 
affair, and as the person who had slain one of the men who 
had perished on the occasion. The magistrates before 
whom he was brought, were about to discharge the prisoner 
on bail, seeing the offence, if offence it was, had been 
committed on British territory; but a mob got up and 
prevented his liberation, and this led to a report of a 
committee of Congress, to whom the matter had been 
referred, so extremely hostile, that it amounted to little 
short of a declaration of war. M‘Leod, accordingly, was 
detained for trial, and this led to an unjustihable incursion 
of some i^alous Canadians into the American territory to 
get hold of a hostage for McLeod, where they seized 
Colonel Grogan, an American subject, accused of incen- 
diary acts in Canada. Fortunately M‘Leod was able to 
such overwhelming evidence of an alibi, that after a 
M'tf®*^^j^*very impartial charge from the judge, he was acquitted ; 
12 , 1841 ; and the wisdom of the British Government at once ordered 
653. ' ’ the liberation of Grogan, so that the danger, which had 
been verj great, passed away for the present.^ 

The feelings of rancour on both sides, which these events 
Question of had produccd, did not, however, yet subside. A more seri- 
searc^!*^'’* ous causB of dispute soon after arose, founded on the right 
which the British Government claimed, and its cruisers ex- 
ercised, of stopping American vessels, and searching them, 
with a view to ascertain whether they were British vessels 
carrying on the slave-trade under the American flag. This 
was quite a diflPereut right from that of searching neutral 
vessels llRiring war to ascertain whether they were convey- 
ing articles contraband of war, so much the object of dis- 
pute during the revolutionary contest, and was grounded, 
not on an alleged right to search the American vessels 
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as neutrals, but tlie right to examine whether or not they chap. 
were British vessels engaged in an illegal traffic. The 
Americans, however, maintained that this right of mutual 
search applied only to States which had signed treaties 
permitting it to prevent the Slave Trade, and that, as 
they were not parties to these treaties, they could not 
permit their vessels to be searched on the ground of looking 
for slaves, or on any other pretence. Lord Palmerston, 
on the other hand, while admitting that the Americans 
were no parties to these treaties, maintained that a right 
to stop American merchantmen, and call for production of 
their papers to see whether they Avere not British vessels 
carrying on the slave trade in disguise, was indispensable 
to prevent that odious traffic being carried on to an 
unlimited extent under neutral flags. The discussion had 
gone on for some time, when the Whigs went out of office, 
and then wore a very unpromising aspect ; for the feelings 
of large bodies of men, the slave-owners in America, on 
the one side, and the British emancipators on the other, 
were involved in the contest, and neither Government 
could venture openly to resist their demands. Matters, 
too, had been much complicated by an insurrection of some 
slaves on board the American brig “ Creole,” which had 
sailed from New Orleans in October 1841, which proved 
successful, and ended in the slaves killing one man and 
wounding the captain, after which they brought the vessel 
to the British harbour of Nassau, in New Providence. 

The whole negroes, 133 in number, were liberated by the 
British authorities, under the directions of Government, 
upon the ground that every slave became free as soon as 
he touched the British soil, and that there was no law 
authorising the detention even of those charged with the 
mutiny and murder committed, not in the British domi- 654, ess. 
nions, but on the high seas.' * 

The indignation of the Americans was loudly excited 
by this untoward event. The slave States of the Union 
immediately took fire ; denunciations of piracy and abet- 
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1— and blood and fire Mere openly threatened in return, 

gg ■ But never M’as a truer maxim than that it requires the 
rte ^ues- consent of two persons to make a quarrel. A soft word, 
tied by Lord a seasonable explanation, often turns aside wrath, and 
Ab«r eeu. gQmgjimgg preveuts the most serious wars that threaten to 
devastate the world. When Lord Aberdeen succeeded to 
the Foreign Office in September 1841, he spared no pains 
to explain to the American Government the real nature 
of the 1‘ight for M’hich the British contended, and to soften 
the demand by the offer of reparation in all cases M'here 
injury had really been sustained, and a full exposition of 
the orders given to the British cruisers, which were of the 
most forbearing description. Fortunately for the peace of 
the world, these explanations, conceived in the most mild 
and conciliatory spirit, were met with similar dispositions 
on the part of the American minister in London, Mr Stev- 
enson, who laboured not less assiduously to explain to his 
Government the real nature of the British pretensions and 
the spirit of moderation by which their Government was 
actuated. The result was an amicable adjustment of this 
most delicate and dangerous question, without any loss 
of character or honour on either side. The British Gov- 
ernment disclaimed all right to stop or search American 
vessels as such during peace, or to do more than merely 
require production of their papers, to see M’hether or not 
they really belonged to the nation whose flag they bore, 
with a view to discovering whether they had slaves on board, 
and then only under such restrictions and responsibilities 
as effectually guarded against abuse ; and the American 
admitted that “ the apparent difference between the two 
governments was one - of definition rather than principle, 
and that a right to be exercised only under such restric- 
m 2 ° 309 — scarcely be considered as anything more than a 

1843,’ 318 ; privilege asked for and either conceded or withheld on the 
Message. Hsual principles of international co-unity.” ^ Thus was the 
question, once so threatening, satisfactorily adjusted, and it 
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was settled that when reasonable grounds existed for sus- chap. 
pecting that the United States flag was used only as a pre- 
tence, the British cruiser might stop the ressel and demand 
production of the ship’s papers, under the liability of mak- 
ing reparation for damage or delay, in the event of tlie 
vessel proving to be really American.^ * 

Scarcely was this delicate question in this manner satis- 
factorily adjusted than a fresh and still more serious cause Disputi 
of difference arose from the unsettled state of the Maine Maine boun- 
frontier. This arose from the ignorance which prevailed 
on both sides when the treaty recognising the indepen- 
dence of the United States by Great Britain was con- 
cluded in 1 783, in regard to the geography of the wild and 
uninhabited district which lay between Canada and the 
adjoining provinces of America, and the little importance 

* " The undersigned renounces, all pretension on the part of the British 
Government to visit and search American vessels in time of peace. Nor is it 
as American that such vessels are ever visited. But it has been the invariable 
practice of the British navy, and as the undersigned believes, of all the 
navies in the world, to ascertain by visit the real nationality of merchant 
vessels met with on the high seas. In certain latitudes, and for a particular 
object, the vessels referred to are visited, not as American but rather as 
British vessels engaged in an unlawful traffic, and carrying the flag of the 
United States for a criminal purpose, or as belonging to states which have 
by treaty ceded the right of search to Great Britain, and which right it is at- 
tempted to defeat by fraudulently bearing the protecting flag of the Union, or 
finally as piratical outlaws, professing no claim to flag or nationality whatever. 

Should the vessel visited prove American, the undersigned adds with pain that 
even though manacles, fetters, or instruments of torture, or even a number of 
slaves are found on board, tho British officer could interfere no further.** — 

Lord Aberdeen to Mr Stevenson, tkpt. 14, 1841 ; Ann, lieg. 1842, 310, 311. 

‘‘ To seize and detain,” said the American President in reply, “ a ship upon 
suspicion of piracy, with probable cause and in good faith, affords no just 
ground cither for complaint on the part of the nation whose flag she bears, 
or claim of indemnity on tho part of tho owner. The universal law sanedonsj 
and the common good requires^ the existence of such a rule. The right under such 
circumstances not only to visit and detain, but to search a ship, is a perfect right, 
and involves neither responsibility nor indemnity. But with this single excep- 
tion, no nation has a right in time of peace to detain tho ships of another upon 
the high seas on any pretext whatever beyond the limits of the territorial juris- 
diction. And such, I am happy to find, is substantially the doctrine of Great 
Britain herself in her most recent official declarations, and even in those com- 
municated to the House. The declarations mtfy well lead us to doubt whether 
the apparent difference between the two Governments be not one rather of defi- 
nition than of principle.” — President* a Message to Congress, February 27, 1843 ; 

Ann, Peg, 1843, p. 318. 
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then attached to a line of demarcation through forests, 
■which it was not then anticipated could ever come to be 
of value to either State. By degrees, however, this once 
solitary and secludecU r^egion came to be Settled by the 
adventurous pioneers of civilisation on either side, and 
it became of the highest importance to ascertain to which 
they really belonged. The difficulty arose from the words 
in the treaty of 1783, which said that the frontier would 
be “ a ridge which divides the waters which flow into the 
Sfc Lawrence from those which flow into the Atlantic.” 
The Americans maintained that the Bay of Fundy was 
part of the Atlantic, and that the ridge here referred to 
was one running from the head of the St Croix northward 
to certain highlands, 'W'hich in this way came to include 
the whole of the St John River. A map was referred to in 
this treaty, but it was not at first discovered, and the mat- 
ter was referred to arbitration- in 1794, with power to 
choose an oversman by lot, and the lot having fallen to the 
Americans, he determined in favour of the American line. 
A map 'vvas published by Mr Tudors in 1783 in London, 
which adopted the American line, and another two years 
after which took the British line ; and what is very sin- 
gular, it came out afterwards that there was one map in 
the possession of the British Government which took the 
American line, and another in the possession of the Ame- 
rican which adopted the British. In these circumstances 
there was abundant room for doubt and dispute on both 
sides ; and the diplomatists on neither can be accused of 
bad faith, because they did not produce the documents on 
either, which militated against the sides which they were 
respectively called on to espouse. But what seems to cast 
the balance in a decisive way in favour of the British line is 
the fact that there was discovered in the archives of the 
Foreign Office at Paris a letter by Dr Franklin, who con- 
cluded the treaty, to M. de Vergennes, then Minister of 
Foreign Affairs at Paris, in which he says, “ I have traced 
what I take to be the line in Mr Oswald’s treaty” (that of 
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1 783). A line was found in red ink in the map in pos- 
session of the American Government, which coincided 
M'ith that contended for by the British Government ; 
and coupling this fact with the expression in Franklin’s 
letter, who drew the treaty and concluded it, there seems 
to be no doubt that this was the line infbnded on both 
sides by its authors. * 

However this matter may stand as to the original 
merits of the dispute, nothing can be clearer than that it 
had become long after a fit subject of arbitration and 
compromise. The matter was referred, by mutual con- 
sent, to the King of Holland, and he gave an award, 
deciding two points in dispute in favour of the British, 
but not settling the third point, upon this ground, that 
there were not sufficient materials to determine what were 
“the highlands” mentioned in the treaty of 1783. Al- 
thougli this award brought the Americans much nearer 
the St Lawrence than was deemed consistent with the 
security of the British possessions in Canada, the British 
Government not only offered, but anxiously pressed, that 
the matter in dispute might be adjusted iii terms of it ; 
but the Americans refused to be bound by the award, 
alleging that the arbitrator was only empowered to decide 
in favour of one or other line, but not to divide the matter 
in dispute between them. Lord Palmerston, upon this, 
sent out two sets of commissioners, — one in 1839, to in- 
quire into the merits of the line claimed by the British, 
and another in 1841, to do the same with that claimed by 
the Americans, and they both reported in favour of the 
British line. Matters were in this unsettled state, with 
the preponderance of evidence decidedly in favour of the 


* ** The map of Franklin,” said Lord Campbell, is, in my opinion, quite 
conclusive. If you assume that the map now known to be in existence was 
the map, as / believe it was, which Vas referred to in the letter of Dr Franklin, 
the negotiator of the treaty, to the Count de Vergennes, this was the very 
map on which the treaty was made, and after the production of that map be- 
fore a jury of Englishmen, there would not be the slightest doubt ns to what 

was the true boundary,”— Lobd Campbell, Pari, Deb, Ixviii. 6<)3. 
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CHAP, claim advanced by England, when Sir R. Peel came into 

1— power in October 1841. He was in no condition to 

assert the pretensions of his Government by force of arms. 
Two bad harvests, combined with an erroneous monetary 
system, had landed the nation in a deficiency of£4,000,000 
yearly, includthg the cost of the Chinese and Afighanistan 
wars ; and the naval and military establishments of the 
country, starved down to the very lowest point, ■ were 
unable to meet any fresh requirements. Compromise 
was, therefore, to him not only recommended by prudence, 
but dictated by necessity, and he adopted the most effec- 
tual means for bringing it about. He selected Lord 
Ashburton for a pacific mission — a nobleman of distin- 
guished talents and most conciliatory manners, and who, 
lately elevated to the peerage, was still the head of one 
of the greatest mercantile houses in the world, and inti- 
mately acquainted, both from business connections and 
extensive information, with the state of public feeling in 
America. Under such auspices, the matter was soon 
brought to a satisfactory issue. He left London in Feb- 
Ang. 9 . ruary 1842, and in August following concluded a treaty 
' Pari. Deb. at W ashington, which settled both the b'oundary question 
ixvii. 1242 . and the right of' searching ships on the high seas in time 
of peace. ^ 

By this treaty, the Americans obtained about seven- 
Terms of the twelfths of the disputed territory, and the British only 
it8?M’eptlfn five-twelfths. They got the British settlement of Mada- 
BritoS* waska, and the navigation of the river of St John, and 
their territory ran in a salient angle almost into the heart 
of Canada. On the other hand, they were farther removed 
from the St Lawrence than they had been by the King 
of Holland’s award, and they were excluded from a series 
of heights, of importance in a military point of view, on 
the right or American side of that river. Upon the 
whole, the balance, both in point of extent and value of 
acquisition, was decidedly in favour of the Americans ; 
and although there were many complaints, in the first 
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instance, in the United States, yet, upon the whole, the chap. 
country was satisfied, and Lord Ashburton was splendidly 
feted in his travels through it on his return home. The 
feeling in Great Britain was more mixed, and with many 
of a more painful description. All were agreed that it 
was a great blessing that peace had been preserved, and 
that the whole territory in dispute was not worth one 
half-year’s cost of a war. But there were many who 
regretted the sacrifice, not so much of dominion as of 
character, by which the pacification had been purchased. 

It was asked whether such a treaty would have been 
agreed to in the days of Chatham and Pitt, — how a great 
nation w'as to preserve its position in tlie world, if it sur- * 
rendered its possessions rather than draw the sword ; and 
Lord Palmerston’s -happy sobriquet of “ the Ashburton 
capitulation” expressed so completely the general feeling, 
that it has come to designate the treaty ever since it was 
concluded. 

But all this notwithstanding, there seems no doubt 

, , . 9 * 2 , 

that Sir R. Peel and Lord Ashburton did right, situated Reflections 
as th£y were, in concluding the treaty. Granting all that 
Lord Palmerston said on the subject to be perfectly well 
founded, so far as the external character and influence of 
Great Britain were concerned, the question yet remained, 
whether, adverting to the internal situation of the country, • 
it was then possible to have asserted the national honour 
in any more vigorous way. England had come, by pur- 
suing the policy of looking only to the cheapest market 
for the purchase of the materials of its chief manufactures, 
to be dependent on the United States for five-sixths of 
the cottons which gave bread to the inhabitants of her 
chief manufacturing towns. She had established a sys- 
tem of currency which had rendered general credit and 
commercial industry of every kind entirely dependent on 
the retention of gold, and, in consequence of its large 
export, to buy grain during the five preceding bad years, 
the whole commercial and manufacturing classes had come 
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to be involved in the deepest distress. She had recently 
sustained an unparalleled disaster in Afghanistan, and 
had only just emerged from a costly war both in India 
and China. She had a military and naval force on so 
very reduced a scale, that not more than ten thousand 
men could have been collected, after providing for the 
necessary garrisons, to defend London, or ten sail of the 
line to assert the honour of the British flag in the Chan- 
nel. In these circumstances, to have plunged into a 
fresh wa?'with a considerable naval power, and the one 
from whom the materials for our chief manufactures were 
derived, would have been hazardous in the extreme, and 
might have induced dangers wholly disproportioned to 
any advantages to be derived fi»m the contest. 

Encouraged by the success with which the bold asser- 
tion of their claims on the Maine frontier had been 
attended, the Americans next proceeded to adopt a simi- 
lar policy on the other side of the Rocky Mountains. A 
vast district of country, called Obegon, then lay between 
that alpine barrier and the sea, of great importance from 
its natural fertility, its mineral riches, — the rich island of 
Vancouver, two liundred and fifty miles long, abounding 
with coal, belonging to its territory, — and the command 
which it afforded of the Columbia river, the great stream 
which descended from its western fountains, and the des- 
tined channel of communication from the St Lawrence 
and the great chain of lakes to the Pacific Ocean. So 
little was either the geography or importance of this im- 
mense region understood when the treaty with the United 
States, in 1783, was concluded, that, literally speaking, 
nothing was arranged at all regarding it. So unsettled 
was the matter, and so discordant the claims of the 
British Government and the United States on the subject, 
that Lord Castlereagh said to Mr Rush, the American 
Minister, in 1822, t^t, “by holding up a finger,* war 
could at any time be produced about it.” So wide were the 
American pretensions, and so warm- the feelings excited, 
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on both sides, that it was with no small difficulty that chap. 
that lamented statesman, and after him Mr Canning, pre- _ 
vented hostilities actually breaking out regarding it. 

Sensible of the danger of such a state of things, the two 
Governments, in 1818, entered into a convention, by 
which the whole Oregon territory was to be open to set- 
tlers from both countries for the period of ten years, and 
this state of promiscuous occupation was to continue for 
an indefinite period after. It was impossible, however, that 
this uncertain and precarious state could remain'after the 
country began to be occupied by settlers, however few 
and far between on either side. It was indispensable 
that they should know to whom they belonged, and to 
which government they oired allegiance. This necessity 
became more pressing when the increasing numbers and 
augmented spirit of adventure in the United States led 
to great numbers of the inhabitants of that country leaving 
their homes, and seeking new settlements in distant 
regions. In 1842 and 1843, great numbers of these 
hardy pioneers of civilisation, impelled by the want and 
stagnation of enterprise, which General Jackson’s crusade 
against the banks had produced in the United States, 
crossed the Rocky Mountains, and, armed only with their 
rifle, cartridge belt, axe, and scrip, boldly settled in the 
desert wilderness. So strong did the passion for main- 
taining and extending these settlements become, that, in Mes^gr ^ 
1843, the President of the United States was constrained 
to give notice to the British Government, that he was 
about to put an end to the existing state of promiscuous 
possession — a determination which rendered it necessary ‘^•^^Y 84 c 
to fix a boundary-line on this side also between the terri- 32o.‘ 
tories of the two Governments.^ 

It was no easy matter to effect this object, for the 
passions of the Americans, now strongly- excited, were 
hurrying them in great numbers to what they deemed 
the land of promise on the other side of the Rocky Moun- 
VOL. VII. . * o 
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CHAP, tains. Large caravans "were formed ■which traversed the 
pathless prairies, found their w'aj over the stony barrier, 
and descended into the boundless wastes which extended 
from its foot to the shores of the Pacific; It seemed, 
from the numbers which went, and the haste with which 
their journey was urged on, that they were desirous to 
forestall the British, and occupy the country in dispute in 
such numbers tliat any attempt to dislodge or transfer 
them would bo impossible to cither power. In a word, 
they were doing exactly the thing which, at the same 
time, they effected in Texas, which was to sqtiat down in 
* sufficient numbers on the territory, to render it vorth 
while for the Union to incorporate it with their other 
States, whereby, at one blow, they wrested from the 
Spaniards a region of 350,000 square miles in extent, 
or more than twice the area of France. The language 
used in Congress on the subject, especially in 1844 
and 1845, was extremely violent, insomuch as to leave 
April 23, a pacific solution of the question apparently hopeless. 
1816 . ^ length did they go, that on 23d April 1846 

the Congress passed a resolution that notice of the 
termination of the joint occupancy should be sent to 
the British Government, and providing for the occu- 
pation of the Oregon territory. This bill passed the 
Senate by a majority of 42 to 10, and the House of Re- 
presentatives by 142 to 46. Every one in both coun- 
tries now expected that the next step would be an as- 
sertion of their right to the entire territory in dispute, 
and an appeal to arms for its support. Fortunately, 
however, for the peace of the world, the Government of 
the United States was guided by more pacific views, and 
the treasury had not sufficiently recovered the terrible 
June 1846.: nionetary crisis produced by General Jackson’s crusade 
> Ann Reg the banhs, to render it advisable to face a fresh 

)«46, k 26 , war, which would immediately lead to the destruction of 
ii. 656, esf their foreign trade, and ruin of the large revenue they 
derived from the import duties,^ at* the very time when 
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tlicj had just declared war against the Republic of Mex- chap. 
ico. Lord Aberdeen sent out a proposal for a conipro- 
raise, which was approved of by a large majority in the 
Senate, and accepted by the President, Mr Rush. 

By this treaty, which arranged the respective claims 
of the parties on a very equitable footing, the territory ititeims. 
on the continent was divided between the parties in such 
a way as to give the larger portion to the United States. 

The line stretched from a point in the 49th “ latitude to 
the middle of the channel which separates the continent 
from Vancouver’s Island, and thence southerly through 
the middle of the said channel and up Fuca Strait, 
provided that the navigation of the whole of the said 
channel and straits south of the 49th parallel of north 
latitude shall remain free and open to both parties. 

From the point which the 49th parallel of north latitude 
shall be found to intersect the great northern branch of 
the Columbia river, the navigation of the said branch shall 
be open to the Hudson Bay Company, and British sub- 
jects trading with the same, to the point where the said 
branch meets the main stream of the Columbia, and 
thence down the said main stream to tlie ocean.” By 
this arrangement the whole of Vancouver’s Island, a 
possession of great importance, remained to Great Britain. 

It enjoys a temperate climate, not unlike that of the 
British Islands ; and from the valuable seams of coal 
which it contains, must ultimately come to be a posses- 
sion of very great value. So closely joined are the 
British and American territories on the other side of the 
Rocky Mountains, and so much detached from all the rest 
of the world, that the celebrated American statesman, Mr 
Webster, has declared his conviction, that ere long their 
inhabitants will detach themselves from both States, and ^n". 
setup a separate Repirblic of their own on the shores 32 /, m 
. of the Pacific.^ 

These treaties, conducted with such difficulties, be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, arc worthy of 
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CHAP, remark, as indicating the advent of the period when the 
American population was bursting the limits of their ter- 
^9^ ri^-ories, wide as they were, and pouring over in mighty 
Reflexions streams into the adjoining States. So strong was this dis- 
TreaUel position, that it was with difficulty that the Govern- 
ments withstood the pressure ; and it was only by the acci- 
dental circumstance of the largest portion of the flood 
breaking into Texas, that tlie whole of Oregon was pre- 
vented from being overwhelmed. This is a very singular 
circumstance, especially wlieu the stationary condition of 
the Frencli population in Lower Canada is taken into con- 
sideration. It adds another to the many proofs with which 
history abounds, that Republican States, so far from being 
the most pacifle, are the most warlike and aggressive of 
all nations ; and that the muUis utile helium is in them 
a stronger provocative to conquest than either tlio ambi- 
tion of kings or the rivalry of ministers. It points dis- 
tinctly to democratic institutions as the great expelling 
force which drives civilised man from his native seats, 
and fills, the wilderness of hature with hardy settlers, the 
destined fathers of mighty nations. But it is calculated 
not less strongly to evince how peculiarly these qualities 
are developed in the Anglo-Saxon more than any other 
race of mankind, and how admirably adapted their dis- 
position, at once nomad and agricultural, is to their des- 
tined mission of clearing and peopling the vast forests 
which overspread the surface of the New World. 

America was not the only quarter in whicli, during 
orig^n'of the administration of Sir R. Peel, the British empire 
d'JsimSwitu threatened with hostility. It was on the very verge 
Franco. ^Iso of a War with France, and strange to say, the cause 
of discord was not any jealousy or ambitious projects of 
either power in Europe, but a contest for the protector- 
ate of the distant island of Otaheite in the Pacific Ocean. 
To understand how this came about, it is necessary to 
premise that the beautiful island of Otaheite, so well 
known to British readers from Cook’s Voyages, had of 
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late years been visited by tbe English missionaries, and chap. 
its inhabitants had readily and sincerely embraced the 
Protestant faitli. So rapid had been the spread of the 
Christian religion among the simple islanders of the 
Pacific, that the most sanguine hopes were entertained in 
England, that the entire conversion of the South Sea 
Islands would follow its establishment in the group of 
islands which surrounded Otaheite. The queen of that 
island, named Pomare, had embraced Christianity, and 
was a pupil of the missionaries. Sensible of the w'eak- 
ness of her little kingdoju, she was very desirous of being 
taken under the protection of Great Britain, or as she is-s. 
expressed it, “ to be allowed to sit under their flag.” She 
accordingly made an application to George IV., in 1825, 
praying “ that he would not abandon them, but regard 
them with kindness for ever.” Lord Palmerston, how- 
ever, who M'as Foreign Minister when the application , 
arrived, was aware of the embaiTassment which the pro- Mart, if.^' 
tectoratc of so distant and feeble a state might occasion, 
declined the proffered honour, though ^vlth every expres- Mem. sir 
sion of friendship and regard for Queen Pomare and heriia. ’ 
subjects, 1 

IV^can while the French Roman Catholic missionaries, 
not less anxious than the English for the spread of their luteiftr. 
own faith, had also fixed upon Otaheite as the centre of the' French 
their operations in the South Sea ; and it was the rival ™'esT 
pretensions of the missionaries of these two opposite 
creeds which embroiled the two countries, and had so 
nearly involved them in war. The Catholic missionaries, 

• it would appear, had been hurried away by their zeal to 
carry matters too far, for in 1836 Queen Pomare sent a 
letter through Mr Pritchard, the British consul at 
Otaheite, requesting to know “ whether the Roman Catho- 
lic missionaries who belonged to France, and persisted in 
coming to Otaheite and disturbing the peace of our 
Government, had the sanction of the British Govern- 
ment 1 ” Lord Palmerston prudently replied that, ^ 
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cnAP. Otaheite was an independent state, the Queen of England 
could not in any manner interfere with the residence of 
foreigners in a territory which did not belong to her. 
The French, howerer, were not so easily 'got quit of ; 
for they had fonned, or wore desirous of forming, a settle- 
ment in some of the adjoining islands, forming part of the 
Marquesas cluster, for the double purpose of establishing 
a harbour of refuge for their coramei’cial vessels engaged 
in the South Sea fishery, ami of founding a convict colony 
wMch. might serve as a receptacle for part of the criminals 
w\t\\ w\\\c\\ l\\e\r prisons in France were overcharged, and 
procure for that country some of the advantages which 
England had so long enjoyed from her penal settlements 
in New South Wales. The French authorities in this 
settlement complained that some outrages had been com- 
mitted on two French missionaries, Messrs Laval and 
Cazet, who had been in Otaheite for the purpose of 
w’eaning over the natives from the Protestant to the 
Catholic faith, and this was made a ground by Admiral 
Dupetit-Thouars, the French commander on the station, 
for demanding reparation. Accordingly, on the 30th 
Atig. 30, August 1838, he appeared off tlic island in the frigate 
Venus, having a body of land troops on board, and de- 
manded, in the most summary way, that a letter of apology 
should be written by the Queen to the French Goveim- 
» Treaty, lucnt, the sum of 2000 dollars paid to the persons injured, 
f 838 ;^’iin. ftnd the French colours hoisted on the island, and saluted 
33 * 8 ' Ann’ September. Being in no situa- 

^ 64 — A ’ resist this demand. Queen Pomare entered into a 

ioOjGnizot, convention, in virtue of which all Frenchmen of every 
154, 157. ’profession were to be* allowed to establish themselves and 
trade freely in every part of her dominions.^ 

This convention, however, satisfied neither party. The 
The French prcsencc of tlic Freuch was go obnoxious to Queen 
rion PoMare> or her advisers,, that in November of the same 
Otaheite. g}jg addressed ano^^r letter to Lord Palmerston 

praying for the protection of the British Government. 
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“ Let,” said she, “ your flag cover us, and your lion defend chap. 
us ; determine tlie form in which we may shelter our- 
selves lawfully under your wings.” In September 1839, 

Lord Palmerston returned an answer, which expressed 
concern for the difficulties which beset Queen Pomare, but 
declined to enter into an alliance, as “ it would be im- 
possible for her Britannic Majesty to fulfil with proper 
punctuality the defensive obligation which such a treaty 
would imply.” The consequence was that the Queen, de- 
prived of all aid from England, and unable to resist the 
hostile force with which she was threatened, was con- 
strained to enter into a convention, in virtue of which the 
flag of Otaheitc was lowered, and that of France hoisted 
in its room. This formal act of possession took place on 
9th September 1842, regularly notified to the British Sept. 9, 
Government. The instructions to Admiral Thouars had 
been to occupy the Marquesas Islands, but not Otaheite ; 
so that this taking possession was unauthorised ; but the 
French Government, deeming the national honour 
volvcd in supporting the act of their naval lieutenants, iss; Ann. 
did not hesitate to ratify the protectorate, though they 272 .' 
disavowed the assumed sovereignty.^ 

As it was only a protectorate, not an absolute do- 
minion, which the French Government ratified in Ota- Affair of Mr 
heite, they engaged to respect the British missions ; and ■„i'ichcom- 
although the British Government felt some jealousy at this 
assumption of their ancient rivals in a country which had 
long been on friendly terms with them, yet the moderation 
of the two Governments prevented any collision, and 
promised a pacific solution of the question. But difficult are 
all attempts of governments to preserve the peace of the 
world when that worst element of discord, religious zeal, 
has roused the passions of the people. From an island 
which slept in peace on the placid 'waters of the Paci- 
fic, arose a tempest which had well-nigh spread over 
the world. The Catholic ai^. Protestant missionaries 
in Otaheite made the most strenuous efforts mutually 
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CHAP, to supplant each other in the affections of the natives 

1- and both, animated with a zeal at once ardent and 

****• sincere, strove* to establish their respective faiths by 
the ruin of their opponents. These feelings on both 
sides could hardly fail, ere long, to lead to a collision ; and 
it occurred under circumstances which threatened the 
most serious results. An English missionary, Air Prit- 
chard, had become consul in the island ; and although he 
had resigned his office when the French protectorate was 
established, his resignation had not been accepted, and he 

St/// ////ly/zu held the office, lie wns very obnoxious to 

the French authorities on account of his zeal and influence 
V\t\v TkuXvfea, \j\iO \\tid cowlvaded a altong aveYstoiv to 
their Gallic masters ; and a French sentinel having been 
disarmed by the natives, on the night of the 2d March 
1844, it was made a pretext for seizing and imprisoning 
Mr Pritchard “ in reprisal ; ” and he was released only 
on condition of his instantly leaving the Pacific. This he 
accordingly did, without seeing his family, and reached 
London by the way of Valparaiso. Matters now looked 
very serious, for the dignity of England had been out- 
raged in the person of its accredited consul ; and that of 
France seemed not less implicated in maintaining what 
had been done. W arm feelings were excited and express- 
ed on both sides when the intelligence reached the two 
countries ; and Sir P. Peel declared in Parliament, on 
31st July 1844, “that the account was scarcely credible, 
so impossible did it seem that such an outrage could be 
I Ann Reg undcr the circumstances ; but that the reply of 

1844 , ' 261 ; the French Government to the remonstrances of England 
ixxiii. 241 : would soon arrive, when it would doubtless appear they 
1844^724. would be as ready to disavow this act as that of dethron- 
ing Queen Pomare.” i 

Fortunately there were at the head of the foreign 
affairs of the two Governments, at this moment, two men 
who, equally alive to the honour of their country, were yet 
not less impressed with the paramount importance of pre- 
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serving peace between them, and who felt that each had chap. 
succeeded to such an inheritance of historic glory that it 
coul(f afford to listen only to the dictates of reason and 
justice. M. 'Guizot felt that the French officer con- The^mttter 
cerned in the affair had overstepped due bounds ja “ 
the removal of Mr Pritchard, and agreed to make him 
reparation, the amount of which was to be referred to the 
British and French Admirals on the station ; and Lord 
Aberdeen agreed to accept this reparation \^i|,hont insist- 
ing for the dismissal of the officer who had given orders 

for liis seizure. The right of dominion over Otubcitc, at 

first asserted by Admiral Dapetit-Tboaars, had been dis- 
claimed by the French Government, and the more modest 
title of Protectorate alone assumed. Thus was this deli- 
cate and dangerous affair adjusted by mutual moderation 
and good sense, without any injury to the honour of either 
party ; and M. Guizot, in announcing it to the Chamber 
of Deputies, expressed in noble and generous terms the 
principles by which the Governments of both had been 
actuated. “ The good understanding which now subsists 
between the two Governments has been called an entente 
cordiale : friendship, alliance. Gentlemen, it is so ; but 
it is something more novel, more rai’e, more great, than 
all that. There are now in France and England two 
Governments, who believe that there is room in the world 
for the prosperity and the material and moral activity of 
both countries ; who do not think that they are obliged 
to regret, deplore, or fear, their mutual progress ; and who 
are satisfied that they may, by the full development of 
their forces of every kind, aid instead of injuring each 
other. And the two Governments who believe that it is 
possible to do this, believe also that it is their duty to do 
it — that they owe it alike to the honour and the good of 
their country, to the peace and the civilisation of the 
world. And that whicli they mutually believe possible 
they have actually done ; they have reduced their ideas to 
practice, and they have evinced on every occasion a 
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uintual respect for rights, a mutual attention to interests, 
a mutual trust in intentions and words. This is what they 
have done ; and thence it is that incidents the most 
delicate, events the most grave, are accommodated with- 
out producing either a rupture or even a coldness in the 
relations of the two countries.” Noble words ! betok- 
ening the rise of that spirit, founded on mutual respect 
and admiration, w'hich led these two ancient rivals to 
stand sidenJiy side on the fields of Alma and Inkcr- 
mann.^ 

Negotiations of the highest importance took place 
betw'een Great Britian and France at this period, re- 
garding the Spanish marriages and succession ; but they 
will come to be narrated with more propriety in the 
history of the latter country during the same time, as 
they had a material influence on its future fortunes, and 
determined in some degree the ultimate fate of Louis 
Philippe. 

The reviving prosperity of the country, in consequence 
of the cessation of the import of grain, and increased issue 
of notes in 1843 and 1844, had so raised the price of 
stocks as enabled *lie Chancellor of the E,\chequer to bring 
forward a bill, in March 1844, for the further reduction 
of the whole public funds excepting the 3 percents. The 
3^ per cents, which composed £250,000,000 out of the 
£760,000,000 which formed the public debt, had stood 
in the beginning of the year at 102^, and of course a 
fair opportunity was presented of paying them off at par. 
Mr Goulburn was not slow in taking advantage of this 
auspicious state of things ; and he brought forward, on 8th 
March, a proposal for the conversion of the 3tl into, 'first, 
3i, and ultimately 3 per cents. The first reduction was 
to take place immediately, the last in ten years. By this 
means he calculated that he could effect a saving at once 
of £625,000 a-year, and in 1854 of £1,250,000. As 
this reduction was accompanied with an offer to pay off 
the dissentients at par, it involved no breach whatever of 
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tlie public faith, and was received in the most favourable chap. 
manner by both sides of the House, and the public gene- 
rally. The result fully justilied the Chancellor’s expecta- 
tions, for the debt held by the dissentients was a perfect 
trifle, only £200,000, and was immediately paid off. The 
success of this measure, whereby the old £5 and £4 per 
cents were at length, as in October 1854, reduced to 3 
per cent, afforded the clearest demonstration of the errone- 
ous principle on which Mr Pitt originally proceeded in 
boiTowing so large a proportion of the public debt in 
the 3 per cents instead of the five or four per cents ; for if 
the latter system had been universally adopted, the saving 
effected on the interest of the public debt, which at this 
time was £760,000,000 in round numhers, would have i! 

1 ^ ^ _ Deb. Ixxill, 

been, between 1815 and 1854, no Jess than two-fifths ofiJo*i,3S5. 
the entire interest, or above £100,000,000 a-year.^ 

The financial statement made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer next day, exhibited an equally flattering ap- Favourkbu 
pearanco, which was hailed with the more satisfaction by statement 
the nation, that it was the first time during a long and“^*®^'‘ 
dreary course of years that such a prospect had been pre- 
sented to the public. The estimated revenue had been 
£50,150,000, the actual receipts were £52,835,000, 
showing an increase above the estimates of no less than 
£2,685,000. This was in itself gratifying, and the more 
so frpm its exhibiting such a contrast to what the budget 
had presented for many years past. But it became 
doubly so when the several items M’erc taken into con- 
sideration, for they indicated, in an unmistakable manner, 
a remarkable increase in the comfort of all classes. The 
estimate of the property-tax had been £5,100,000 ; it 
produced £5,326,000. The duties on tea had produced 
£300,000 in excess, those on wine £350,000, those on 
sugar £200,000. The customs, estimated at £19,000,000, 
had produced £21,426,000. On the other hand, the 
expenditure had fallen short of the estimate by £650,000 ; 
and the East India Company had made a large payment 
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CHAP, out of the monies received by tlie treaty with China, to 
be afterwards narrated — altogether the surplus of the 
present year, ending .5th April 1854, had been £4,165,000; 

* Ann-iReg. au auiouut SO large as enabled the Chancellor of the Ex- 
isb;’paril cliequer not only to pay off the deficiency, amounting to 
392,' 399.'*'" £2,749,000, of last year, but to realise a net surplus of 
£1,400,000 for the present ycar.^ 

With whatever satisfaction this unwonted financial 

105 

Reauction Statement was received by the country, it was very far from 
of taxes. pj.oyi,jg a source of quiet to the Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer ; for no sooner was the announcement of a sur- 
plus SO considerable made public, than he was assailed by 
a perfect host of petitioners, each praying that the duties 
immediately affecting themselves should be taken off; 
while the class affected by the income-tax loudly clamoured 
that that heavy burden should be removed, as the war, 
w'hich alone had been put forward as a ground for its im- 
position, had come to a conclusion both in India and 
China. Sir R. Peel, however, adhered to his principle of 
retaining the direct taxation, and remitting such taxes as 
were deemed advisable solely on indirect articles. Those 
selected for relief were glass, vinegar, currants, coffee, 
marine insurances, and wool. The entire amount of 
taxes reduced was only £387,000. This was loudly 
complained of by Mr Ilume, who insisted that Govern- 
ment should forthwith make a large reduction in the 
army and navy, by which they would be able to remit 
taxation to ten times the amount of that proposed. But 
to this demand the Prime Minister made the following 
satisfactory answer ; “ When honourable members toll 

us that we ought to do away with the income-tax, I re- 
quest them to consider what has occurred since 1835. 
Three things have occurred. There has been a rebellion 
ixxtfMos’' Canada, hostilities in Syria, a terrible disaster in India, 
^17; Ann.’ and a War in China.^ Let us not be told, then, that we 
i5*f,’i58. ' ought to reduce, or that we can reduce, the income-tax. It 
is very easy to talk of making reductions, but the difficulty 
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is to show that, in the end, those reductions will consist 
with true economy or the maintenance of the national in- 
dependence.” 

The duties on sugar were made the subject, of a separate 
debate, of great interest, as affording demonstrative evi- 
dence of the effect which, after a trial of six years, the 
emancipation of the negroes had produced on the produc- 
tive industry of the once splendid W cst Indian colonies. It 
was stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in Parlia- 
ment, that, befoi'e the Emancipation Bill, the West Indies 
had produced sugar enough for the consumption of this 
country, and about a third more which v'as exported, 
which had the effect of keeping down the price of the 
whole to the level which that surplus could command in 
the market of Europe. When emancipation, however, 
took place, it was foreseen that the supply would be consi- 
derably diminished, and to meet that probable event Par- 
liament brought the duties on East and West India sugar 
nearer to a level. Experience had proved, however, that 
this change was not equal to the exigencies of the case, 
especially as the iinpi’oved condition of tbe people in Great 
Britain, and our altered relations with China, rendered it 
probable that an increased consumption of sugar to mix 
with tea Avould take place. For this purpose he proposed 
that, after the 10th of November next, free-grown sugar 
of China, Java, Manilla, or any other which her Majesty, 
by order in council, might certify to be not slave-grown 
sugar, should be admitted at £l, 14s. per cwt., with five per 
cent additional, being lOs. more than the duty of 24s. on 
West India sugar. To this proposal the House cordially 
agreed, the necessity of the case, from the diminution of W cst 
India sugar, being apparent to all. Indeed, so strongly 
was it felt, that Lord John Russell moved an amendment 
that slave-groivn sugar should bo admitted to supply the 
deficiency of the West Indies, which was only negatived by 
a majority of 69, the numbers being 197 to 128. Thus was 
the first step in advance made to free trade in sugar ; but 
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CHAP, it was an ominous circumstance that the House divided on 
_ the admission of slave-grown sugar on the same terms as 
that of free labour, and a strange one that the amendment 
to that effect was proposed by the leader -of the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons. A subsequent amend- 
ment, moved by Mr Miles, on behalf of the West India 
proprietors, that the duty on British colonial sugar, whe- 
169; Pavi. tjjgj. Qj. \Vest Iiulics, should be lowered to 

iM, 183, 20s., and the foreign left at 34s., was negatived only by a 

loiX m->. majority of 22 in committee, after it had been carried by 
a small majority against Ministers in the House itself.^ 

But all the measures of this session sink into insignifi- 
107 . . . ^ 

Bank Char- canco comparcd with the all-important one of the Bank 

tei Act. Chakter Act, which came on during its continuance, 
and produced more immediate and important effects on 
the country than any other measure recorded in British 
annals. At the last granting of the exclusive privileges 
to the Bank in 1833, it had been provided that it ivas 
to last for twenty-one years, with a power of modifica- 
tion by Parliament at the end of ten years, if Govern- 
ment should be so inclined. Sir R. Peel resolved to take 
advantage of this permissive clause to idjice the issue of 
paper, whether by the Bank of lingland ^r country 
banks, under additional restrictions. The objeet of this 
was to prevent, so far as possible, the reeurrence of such 
terrible calamities as the country had undergone in con- 
sequence of the fever of specidation in 1835 and 1836, 
followed by the crises of 1839 and subsequent years, and 
at once check rash speculation at one time, and undue 
suspension at another. In this opinion the country 
generally concurred ; for the recollection of the distress 
recently experienced, and which every one saw was owing 
to something wrong with the cuiTency, was too vivid not 
to inspire an almost universal wish that some remedy 
could be discovered for such multifarious and often- 
recurriqg calamities. The only parses that took the 
alarm were the country bankers and their immediate 
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dependents, who were apprehensive that the power of chap. 
issuing notes, the great source of their profits, would be 
taken from them ; and they issued several pamphlets 
on the subject, some of which went through seve- 
ral editions, and made a very considerable impression. 

Sir II. Peel, however, was too wary a leader to run 
directly athwart so powerful a body as the country 
bankers ; on the contrary, he framed his measure in such 
a manner as ere long secured their general support. 

The subject was introduced by him in a long and lucid 
speech of three hours’ duration, which was listened to j .. 
with profound attention on both sides of the House, and Aim. 

. • 1 1 • P . , • Ree. 1(144, 

never certainly was a subject of more vital importance ifli,i93. 
brought under the consideration of Parliament.^ 

“ In legislating on this subject,” said Sir 11. Pj3el, 

“it is first necessary to consider what is the principle of sirK.Pcei-3 
valuo, a point upon which there is not a uniformity oftu^™not‘" 
opinion. Some say it is a mere abstraction or measure 
of value, as a foot or a yard is of distance. I cannot 
accede to that opinion. In my opinion, it means, and 
can only mean, a certain weight of precious metal of a 
certain fineness ; and the engagement of the makers of a 
promissory note is to pay on demand a definite quantity 
of that metal and fineness. This was just the state of 
matters prior to 1797, when bank paper became issuable 
without convertibility into metal. The reason why an 
ounce of gold costs £3, 17s. lO^d. is, that that is the pro- 
portion which the one metal bears to the other ; and if 
you mean a certain advantage to debtors, you should 
give a direct discount, and not attempt indirectly to do 
the same thing, by saying it is worth £5. In a word, 
gold is the only safe foundation for the currency ; and 
although the necessities of commerce may require that a 
paper circulation should be mixed with it, yet the cur- 
rency can never rest on a proper foundation, unless the 
one is convertible into the other. 

“ I propose, -therefore, with respect to the Bank of 
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England, that there should bo a separation of the two 
departments of issue and of banking, that tliere should 
be a separate set of offices for each, and a different system 
of accounts, I likewise propose, that to the issue depart- 
ment should be transferred the whole amount of bullion 
now iu the possession of tho Bank, and that the issue of 
notes should hereafter take place on two foundations, 
and two foundations only : first on a definite amount of 
securities, and after that exclusively upon bullion ; so 
that the action of the public would, in this latter respect, 
govern the amount of the circulation. There will be no 
power in the Bank to issue notes on deposits and dis- 
count of bills ; and the issue department will have to 
place to tho credit of the banking department the amount 
of notes which by law the issue department will be en- 
titled to issue. The banking business of the Bank, I 
propose, should be governed on precisely the same prin- 
ciples as would regulate any other body dealing with 
Bank of England notes. The fixed amount of securities 
on which I propose that the Bank of England should 
issue notes, is £ 14 , 000 , 000 , and the whole remainder of 
the circulation is to be issued exclusively on the founda- 
tion of huUion. I propose that there should be a com- 
plete and periodical publication of the accounts of the 
Bank of England, both in the banking and issue depart- 
ments, as tending to increase tho credit of the Bank, and 
prevent panic and needless alarm. 

“ With respect to private banks, I propose that the 
general principle is to be a distinction between the privi- 
lege of issue and the conduct of banking business, the 
object being to limit competition, but to make the great 
change with as little detriment as possible to private 
interests. To effect this object from the date of the act, 
no new bank of issue will bo allowed to be constituted ; 
but all the existing banks will be allowed to continue 
their issues, upon condition that they do not exceed theiv 
present amount, to be calculated on an average of the 
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last ton years. While the issues are to be restricted, chap. 
business will be facilitated. The privilege of suing and 
being sued in the name of the office-bearers will be 
accorded, and the power of an authorised partner to bond 
the whole in relation to the banking business, and no new 
bank establislied but upon application to Government, 
ajid proper registration of prospective and paid-up shares 
and capital. All banks arc to be obliged to publish a 
full and periodical list of all partners and directors, and 
banks of issue to publish an account of their issues. The 
Dank of England will be allowed to extend its issues on 
securities beyond the £14,000,000 on emergency, but 
only with the assent of three members of the Govern- 
ment; and in that case the whole of the net profit on 
issues beyond the £14,000,000 is to revert to the Govern- 
ment. The “ legal tender clause,” making Dank of England 
notes a legal tender everywhere but at the Dank of Eng- 
land, is to be continued, as tending to facilitate the circu- 
Tation of Bank paper. The Dank of England shall be 
bound to buy -all the gold brought in, at a trifle below 
the present price. 

“ By these means the circulation of the whole of Eng- 
land issuing on securities M'ill be about £22,000,000, Concluded, 
£9,000,000 being the proportion of the country banks to 
£14,000,000 of the Bank of England. The circulation of 
the country, however, is, and requires to be, £30,000,000, 
and it is the additional £8,000,000 that requires to be 
provided for. This portion of our currency must be based 
on gold, for it is the portion required for foreign com- 
merce, in which national securities are of no avail. The 
gold wanted for this portion of our commerce maij he 
assumed to he at the utmost £8,000,000 ; for before 
anything like that qviantity could have been drained out 
. of the country, prices must have fallen so low as to have 
caused a large exportation of goods and return of gold. 

As the provision of this Act is, that gold is always to 
be ill store beyond the £22,000,000 based on national 

VOL. VII. H 
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CHAP, securities, there can bjB no fluctuation in the amount of 
paper money otherwise than in proportion to the amount 
1844. brought for sale to the Bank of England ; and as 

the Bank is obliged to buy with its notes all the gold 
brought to it, the gold bought in will be surely replaced 
by an equal amount of paper. When gold, on the other 
hand, is drawn out, the paper that comes in will be can- 
jiiV/otf’i- ‘^<^hed — a necessity, as the Bank has hitherto immediately 
iim isf ^hc notes brought in, thus increasing the drain 

^S6.’ ’ upon itself, at tiie very moment when a severe drain has 

set in of itself. ” ^ * ** 

Such were the views entertained by Sir R. Peel and 
11 -. ... . 

Argument tlic great majority in both Houses of Parliament, which 

^TOinstthe ^]jjg all-important subject, and such 

the arguments by which their views were supported. So 

general was the concurrence in these views, that no one 

ventured to oppose them in either House on principle, and 

the second reading passed without a division. The only 

serious opposition which showed itself was to that portion 

of the bill which went to affect the interests of the country 

bankers, and the restrictions about to be imposed on their 

issues. Mr Hawes was the exponent of their views, and 


* Sir R. PeePs resolutions were in these terms, which contain an able sum- 
mary of his views on the subject : — 

I. That it is expedient to continue to the Bank of England, for a time to bo 
limited, certain of the x)riviloges now by law given to that corporation, subject 
to such conditions as may be jjrovidcd for by any act to be passed for that 
purpose. 

“ II. That it is expedient to provide by law that the Bank of England should 
henceforth be divided into two soi)aratc departments, one exclusively confined 
to the issue and circulation of notes, the other to the conduct of the banking 
business. 

“III. Tliat it is expedient to limit the amount of securities upon which it shall 
be henceforth lawful for the Bank of England to issue notes payable to the 
bearer on demand ; and that such, amount shall only be increased under certain 
conditions, to be prescribed by law. 

“ IV. That it is expedient to provide by law that a weekly publication should 
be made by the Bank of England of the state both of the circulation and of tho 
banking departments. 

** V. That it is expedient to repeal the law which subjects the notes of the 
Bank of England to tho payment of the composition for stamp duty. 

‘‘ VI. That, in consideration of the privileges to be continued to tho Bank of 
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he moved an amendment on the 13th June to the eiSect, 
“ That no sufficient evidence has been laid before this 
House to justify the proposed interference with banks of 
issue in the management of their issues.” “ The object,” 
said he, “ of the present bill, is to make the paper circu- 
lation conform more closely to the gold circulation, which 
is declared to be prevented by the unlimited competition 
in the issue of paper. I deny that unlimited competition ; 
for the convertibility of each note into gold at the will of 
the holder, is a natural and sufficient check on an over- 
issue of paper. There is no foundation for the doctrine 
advanced by the Bullion Committee, that the difference 
between the Mint and the market price of- gold is the 
measure of the depreciation of the currency. That differ- 
ence is entirely owing to the political causes which create 
a greater demand for gold, and therefore render it more 
valuable in one part of the world than another. It is a 
mere gratuitous- assumption, wholly unsupported either by 
reason or evidence, to say that the difference is owing to 
over-issues. As little is the rise of prices during the war 
to be ascribed to that cause. On the contrary, England 
was in many articles, especially sugar and colonial pro- 
duce, the cheapest country in the world at the very time 


England, the rate of fixed annual payment to be made by the Bank to the 
l)iiblic shall be £100,000 per annum. 

VII. That, ill the event of any increase of the securities upon which it shall 
bo lawful to issue such promissory-notes as aforesaid, a further annual payment 
shall be made by the Bank of England to the public, over and above the 
£180,000, equal to the net profit thereon arising. 

VIII. That it is ex^jedient to provide by law that such banks of issue in 
England and Wales as now issue promissory-notes pa 3 ’able to bearer, shall 
continue to issue such notes, subject to such limitation as may^ be provided for 
that purpose. 

IX. That it is expedient to prohibit by law the issuing of any^ notes paj'able 
to bearer by any bank not now issuing such notes, or hy auy bank to bo here- 
after established in any part of the United Kingdom. 

** X. That it is expedient to provide by^ law for the weekly production of tlio 
amount of promissory-notes payable to bearer on demand, circulated by any 
bank authorised to issue such notes. 

XI. That it is expedient to make further provision by law for the regulation 
of joint-stock banking companies.’’ — Pari, Deb,, Ixxiv. p. 766; Ann. JReg-f 1844, 
p. 196. 
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CHAP, •when the market price of gold was 25 per cent above the 
— Mint price. 

U 3 * “The elFcct of the Government plan will be to substi- 
Conciuded. tuto Small bills of exchange for promissory notes, thus 
establishing a currency more easy of issue and more dan- 
gerous than that which now exists, while any commercial 
crisis pressing upon securities will compel the Bank to 
draw in its notes by whatever means and at whatever 
ruin to private credit, and thus lead to commercial diih- 
culties unprecedented even in 182.5 and 1839. A drain 
of bullion like that produced by the bad harvests of 1838 
and 1839, might close the banking department of the 
Bank, and lead to such distress as would foi’ce on the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. If all restrictions were re- 
moved on the issue of paper, save the one important one 
of its being convertible into gold, no banker could commit 
an over-issue, for it would come back upon him instantly 
if it exceeded the wants of the country. The notes in 
circulation now are little more than half of what they 
were some years ago, and no proof whatever has been 
adduced to justify the proposed restrictions. It is the 
most palpable injustice to lay the whole blame of over- 
i®®^*con the private bankers, and restrict them in future to 
Deb’ ixx'' amount of issue, without saying anytliing of 

1346 . the Bank of England, with whom the system of over-issue 
always began.” ^ 

Upon this debate, which wnt only to a subordinate 
The Bill part of the bill, and left untouched its leading principles, 
the majority for the Government was 1.5.5, the numbers 
being 185 to 30. A few small alterations in detail were 
afterwards adopted, but an attempt on the part of Mr 
Muntz, the member for Birmingham, to throw it out on 
the third reading was defeated by a still larger majority, 
Lxti' iofu ’■ numbers then being 205 to 18.® In the House of 
fsw ^05 excited very little discussion, and passed 

206 .’ ' on 12th July without a division ; so little was its para- 

mount importance to all classes of the community under- 
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stood in either House, save by its immediate authors and chap. 

• XLI 

prbmoters. It received the royal assent on the 19th of 
the same month. 

In announcing his measure regarding the currency, 
wliich extended only to England, Sir R. Peel declared Similar 
his intention of introducing, in the next session of Par- 
liament, a similar measure applicable to Scotland and 
Ireland. Early in the session of 184.5 he proceeded to 
redeem his pledge, and the country was at that period 
eminently prosperous ; and as no bad effects had as yet been 
experienced, so far as present appearances went, from the 
bill of the preceding year relating to England, the bill 
passed with very little discussion and scarcely aiiy opposi- 
tion. Sir R. Peel boasted, and apparently with reason, 
in bringing it forward, that “thus far expeiionce was in 
favour of that Act ; there had since been a period of 
extraordinary commercial activity and speculation, espe- 
cially in manufactures and raihvays, and a great demand 
for capital ; and the amount of gold and silver in the 
Blink of England w^as now £1.5,842,000.” In pursuance 
of the principle of the English Act, it was proposed 
to withdraw all the present exclusive privileges enjoyed 
by the Bank of Ireland, and to oblige that bank, 
like all the other banks of issue in the country, to make 
weekly returns of the state of its business. In Ire- 
land equally as in Scotland, the power at present en- 
joyed by the banks issui^l^ notes w'as to be continued to 
them even below £5 ; but the amount to be issued by 
them was in future to be limited, so far as issuing on 
securities went, to the average of their note circulation 
for thirteen lunar months since 27th April 1844. Any 
excess of issue beyond these sums would require in both 
countries to be based on bullion. No bank established 
after the date of this Act was to have the power of 
issuing notes ; and Bank of England notes were declared 
nof a legal tender in Scotland. The amount of notes 
which under this Act might be issued on securities in Scot- 
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^ Ann. Reg, 

204; Pud. 
Deb. Ixxxi. 
374, 381. 


IIG. 

Reflections 
on this de- 
bate. 


land would be 04 1,000, and in Ireland .£6,271,000 ; 
the whole circulation beyond which was to be based on 
bullion. Thus was Sir 11. Peel’s banking system finally 
establislicd with almost universal concurrence in both 
islands, and the amount of circulation in the two, taken 
together, that might bo issued on securities, was li.\od at 
somewhat above £31,000,000, being little more than a 
half oi what it had been at the close of the war.* 

It is difficult to say whether what w'as said or w'hat 
was left unsaid, in these all-important debates on the 
currency, which ended in the entire establishment of Sir 
R. Peel’s system, is the more calculated to aw'aken sur- 
prise and suggest reflection. The avowed object of the 
system was to check undue extension of the circulation, in 
periods of speculation and excitement, by the over-issue of 
bankers, and to provide a solid basis for any extension of 
the currency beyond what was deemed reasonable, by 
compelling it to be based, whether issued by the Bank of 
England or private bankers, on bullion alone. To effect 
this object, it w'as deemed essential to compel the Bank 
of England to take all the gold which might be brought 
to it at a trifle below the Mint price ; forgetting that if 
the pi’ecious metals came to flow on in abundance into 
the country, and no extraordinary drain existed from 


* The Notes now issuable on Securities in the British Empire were : — 


Bunk of England, . . ^jjjH 

£14,000,000 

English country banks, . 

8,000,000 

Bank of Ireland, .... 

3,706,000 

Irish country banks, .... 

2,565,000 

Scotch banks, .... 

3,041,000 


£31,312,000 

1815 the Notes in circulation on Securities were 

- 

Bank of England, .... 

£27,261,000 

English country banks, 

Scotch and Irish banka (estimated), . 

19,010,000 

12,500,000 


£58,771,000 


— Ann, Reg.f 1845, p. 204. 
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forci^'n wav.s or domestic deficiency of harvest to cause it chap . 
to How abroad, it would all he brought to the lianh of 
England, ^\'llich would thus be forced to issue a corre- 
spoiiding amount of notes, and could only indemnify itself 
for the largo amount of bullion thus keptitj dead stock at 
its expense in its cellars, by forcing its business in every 
direction. Thus, to a certainty, an immense amount of 
notes would come to be issued by the Bank of England, 
and of course all other banks, at the very moment when 
it was least required, and most perilous in consequence 
of a large influx of the precious metal at any rate taking 
place into this country. 

If what was said in support of the measure was sur- 
prising, what was left unsaid was still more extraordinary, wbat was 
It was not said that the currency of the country, irre- 
spective of that based on bullion, was now fixed at little 
more than half of what it had been thirty years before, 
when the population of the country was only two-thirds, 
and its transactions not a third of what they had since 
become,* It was not said that the arbitrary line of 
£.31,380,000, then taken as the limit of the notes which 
would be issued on securities, was to be a fixed line, ad- 
mitting of no increase, even although the transactions of 
the country, as was the case within the next ten years, 
should be doubled.^ It was not said that, the whole 
currency beyond this line I'equiring to be based on bullion, 
if that bullion was drained away from the country by any 
cause, as a bad harvest at home, or a serious war abroad, 
the necessary result would be a sudden and violent con- 

Exports. Imports, Shipping. Exports. 

Population. Official Value. Official Value. Tons. Declared Value. 

•1816 20 , 500,000 ^ 42 , 875,906 £ 32 , 987,396 2 , 601,278 £ 42 , 875,091 

1845 20 , 890,000 134 , 509,116 85 , 281,055 6 , 045,718 60 , 111,081 

— Pari. Returns. 

Declared Value. Computed Value. 

+ 1854 , . , £ 07 , 184,725 £ 152 , 591,513 

1855 . . , 95 , 688,085 143 , 660,335 

— Pari. Returns, 1866 . 
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traction of the currency and destruction of credit, at tlie 
very time ■when undertakings the most vast, speculations 
the most profitable, were in course of being carried into 
execution. It was hot said that, as the tv/wle currency 
of the countryj whether based on securities or on bullion, 
M’as convertible at the pleasure of the holder into specie, 
this contraction ■w'ould of necessity arise long before the 
Bank was approaching the end of its coffers, and when it 
still possessed the means, save by the operation of this 
law, of sustaining the commerce and credit of the country. 
It was not said that, in this way, the credit of every per- 
son in the kingdom would come to depend, not on tlic 
prudence of their undertakings, or even the amount of 
solid realised wealth they possessed, but solely on the 
retentioii of gold by the Hank of England. It was not 
said that tijis retention for any great length of time had 
been rendered impossible by the system of Free Trade, 
■whicli was simultaneously introduced, which, of necessity, 
induced an immense balance of imports over exports into 
the richer country, which would then become, as Spain 
had long been, not the depositary of gold, but the chan- 
nel of its transmission to other states. None of these 
things were said in the Legislature, though they were 
loudly said in the country. It will appear anon what 
were the consequences of this omission, and by what pro- 
vidential interference the nation was for a time icscucd 
from the abyss into which it must otherwise have fallen. 

An event, associated only with scenes of regal pomp 
and magnificence, but symptomatic of the altered relations 
of sovereigns and their subjects, occurred this year. This 
was the visit of Louis Philippe to Queen Victoria, in 
order to receive the investiture of the Order of the Garter, 
with which he was honoured on the 9th September. The 
ceremony was performed with great splendour in the 
Throne Room of Windsor Castle, in presence of the 
Queen and ten Companions of the Order, and a brilliant 
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assembly of the Ministry and Court. The few whom tlie chap. 
magnificence of the spectacle permitted to reflect, recol- 
lected that this Order bad been instituted by Edward III. 
after the battle of Cressy, and that its first Companions 
were the Black Prince and the other Paladins whose 
prowess proved so fatal to France at Poitiers and other 
fields of fame. How were times now changed ! In an- 
swer to an address from the incorporation of Windsor, 
the French King observed : “ The union of France is of 
great importance to both nations, but not from any wish 
of aggrandisement on the part of cither. Our view 
should be peace, while we leave every other country in 
possession of those blessings which it has pleased Divine 
Providence' to bestow upon them. France has nothing 
to ask of England, and England has nothing to ask of 
France, but cordial union.” The 12th was the day fixed 
for his majesty’s departure, but a violent storm prevented 
his crossing tlie Channel on that day, so that he was 
obliged to change his route, and proceed to Dover. On 
the route thither, a fresh disaster occurred, for when the 
train bearing the royal party reached the New Cross 
station, it was wrapjied in flames, and the glare of the 
conflagration Avas reflected from the helmets of the escort. 

Those inclined to superstition drew sinister auguries from 
these incidents, so quickly succeeding the recent scenes iir.chron. 
of festivity and magnificence.^ 

If this visit was characteristic of the important and jjj, 
auspicious chaii^e which had taken place of late years oi the 
in the relations of h ranee and England, an event winch Nicholas, 
occurred earlier in the year, though considered at the 
time as one connected only with amusement, was the 
harbinger of tragic and important events in the cast of 
Europe. On the 1st June, the Emperor of Russia arrived 
in London, having been preceded by a few hours by the 
King of Saxony. He was received with her wonted 
courtesy and magnificence by the Queen, who gave him 
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CHAP, a splendid series of entertainments in Windsor I’aliicc. 

!_ One of his majesty’s first acts was to purchast' .tooOO 

M'ortli of jewellery in Loudon, wliicli lie distributed 
among the ladies of his acquaintance, wh6sc smiles u’crc 
liberally bestowed in return for such imperial courtesy ; 
and the favour of the sporting world was not less won by 
a gift of a cup of uncommon splendour, to be annually 
1 Ann. Reg. fo^’ Ascot racos. Evcry one who approached him 
«rchro’n • '' struck with the manly dignity of his ligurc, liis noble 
Doubieday, and scrciic countenance, and the imlishcd courtesy of his 

LifeofPcel, , . , , , ^ i i ii 

i. 381. manners, which threw a lustre even over the stately lialls 
of Windsor.^ 

Unmarked amidst the blaze of magnificcucc which 
Politick accompanied this imperial iiaircant, political objects of 

objects of , , , . , , . . . , , . . , , , , 

thevUit. the highest importance were involved in tlie Pnnperors 
visit. It was not for the purposes merely of jiopularity 
or amusemont that the Czar loft the shores of the Neva 
to approach those of the Thames. The object was to 
prepare the British Government, in secret and confi- 
dential conferences, for the designs of Russia upon the 
Turkish empire. It was intended to unfold the pitiable 
state of weakness to which the Turkish empire was re- 
duced, and the absolute necessity of the principal powers 
of Europe concurring in the measures to be adopted in 
the event which might ere long occur of its entire disso- 
lution. What the tenor of these conferences was is not 
yet fully known ; but they may be inferred from what 
has since been published in regard to the proposals of 
the Czar to Sir II. Seymour, the English ambassador at 
St Petersburg. These were the cession of Wallachia, 
Moldavia, and Bulgaria to Russia; of Servia, Bosnia, and 
the coast of the Adriatic to Austria ; of Egypt and 
Cyprus to England ; and the establishment of a power, 
under the protection of Russia, in Roumelia and Con- 
stantinople. Count N esselrode’s memorandum, published 
since the Crimean war began, leaves no doubt on this 
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j)oint. Wluit answer the Britisli Government returned 
to these ten)j)ting proposals is not known ; but the event 
has proved lliat it was not sucli as to disturb the diplo- 
matic relations of the two countries, or prevent the 
Cabinet of St Petersburg, when it deemed the proper 
moment ariived, from proceeding of its own authority 
to carry them into execution.^ 


CHAP. 

XLI. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

EXGLAXD, FROM THE PASSING OF THE RANK CHAUTEl: ACT IN 
1844, TO THE FARE OF SIR R. PEEL’s WINISTRV IN JUNE IS 10. 

Sir R. Peer frequently referred to tlie Bank Cliarter 
Act of 1844, and the adoption of Free Trade, as the main 
causes of the Hood of jiro.sjicrity wliicli OAerspread the 
country during the two succeeding years ; and there can 
bo no doubt that he was so far rigid, tliat the iininensc 
increase iu railway and otlier speculations nliicli tlicn 
took place is iu a great degree to be ascribed to the 
facilities for carrying them on which that Act ail’orded. 
The Bank, now laid in chains by Goveruincnt, had but 
one tiling to do, and that was, to attend closely to the 
state of the exchanges and the stock of bullion in its 
coffers, to expand its issues when the former were favoiu’- 
able, the latter large ; to contract them when the reverse 
took place. Circumstances, immediately after the pass- 
ing of the Act, Averc eminently favourable to the reten- 
tion of bullion. The supplies from South America, iu 
consequence of the cessation of the desolating Avar of inde- 
pendence, had become much more abundant, and the drain, 
from the fineness of the harvests, had become very incon- 


siderable. 

The produce of gold in Russia had noAv be- 

come so considerable* as to exercise a sensible influence bn 


* PUODUCK OF 

Gold in Russia. 


18S7, 

£900,000 

1842, 

£1,848,000 

18:i8, 

1,004,000 

1843, 

2,635,000 

1839, 

1,003,000 

1844, 

2,730,000 

1840, 

1,12.5,000 

1845, 

2,792,000 

1841, 

1,316,000 

1840, 

3,414,000 

^Parl. Papers, Dec. 3, 1847 ; Tookis’s History of Prices, v. 

537. 
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tlic money market. The import of wheat in the years chap. 
184.‘5, 1844, and 1845, was very small ; in the latter of — 
these years, it was only 313,000 quarters.* The conse- 
quciicc was, that the ]3ank coifers were overflowing, and 
8ir R. Peel boasted, in the pride of his heart, as already 
mentioned in noticing the Scotch Ranking Act in 184.5, 
that it had bullion to the amount of £15,842,000. 

The necessary clfect of this state of things, according to 
the e.visting law, was a very great issue of bank-notes by 
that establishment, M'hich was obliged to give them for 
all the gold brought to its doors, and of course a corre- 
sponding increase in the issue of all other banks, which 
are all entirely regulated by the proceedings of the Bank 
of England. During the last half of 1844 and the next 
two years, the average bullion in the Bank was from 
£1.5,000,000 to £lG,000,000, and the paper in circu- 
lation from £21,000,000 to £2.3,300,000. The entire 
circulation of the empire during these years was from 
£40,000,000 to £42,000,000, while the gold and silver 
was about £30,000,000. True to the principle of the i xooke, v. 
Bank Charter Act, the Bank Directors no sooner per- 
ceived this favourable state of things than they lowered ij^'i 
the rate of their discount from 4 to 2^ per cent ; and it 
did not exceed per cent till the beginning of 1847,^ t 
when the monetary crisis was commencing which terrai- 

* Imports c Wheat into Great Britain, 

Years. Quarters. Years. Quarters. 

1842, . . 2,y07,:i02 1844, , . l,02],24o 

1843, . . 982,287 1845, . . 313,245 

— Porter’s Progress of the Nation^ p. 140, 3d edit. 


t Rates of Discount piiarged at the Bank, and Bullion 
IN Circulation. 



Kate of 
Interest. 

Dullion. 

Bills under 
Discount. 

Paper out. 

1844 — Sept. 5, 

24 

^15,210,000 

i£7,280,000 

£21,210,000 

1845— Oct. IG, 

3 

14,190,000 

1.3, .500,000 

23,380,000 

„ — Nov. 6, 

34 

13,720,000 

l.3,620,0(»0 

22,890,000 

1846— Aug. 27, 

3 

16,360,000 . 

11,840,000 

21,310,000 


— Tooke On Prices, v. 5G5. 
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XLII • • 

possible that so great a fall in the rate of discount, and 
so great an increase in the circulating medium, could take 
place without a corresponding rise of prices in everything 
except food, which was kept down by the fine harvests; 
the state of things of all others most favourable to com- 
mercial enterprise and speculation of every kind. 

^ The first effect of this state of things, as auspicious 
The Rail- in the outset as it was perilous in the end, was a vast 
way Mama. railway Speculation, and the growth of what 

has been not inaptly called the Railway Mania. It 
was during the years 1844, 1845, and 1846 that this 
system received its full development, and it Avas tlicn 
pushed to a degree of extravagance uhich would not be 
credited by future times if not attested by a liost of 
contemporary witnesses, and evinced by lasting effects 
upon the face and fortunes of the country. Compared 
with the fever which then seized the public mind, and the 
magnitude of the speculations in consequence set on foot, 
the famous South Sea Bubble, and tlic corresponding 
fervour of England in 1824-25 and 1836-37, sink into in- 
significance. The progressive rise in the price of the chief 
articles of commerce Avas such as to render speculation 
of every kind for a considerable time a source of profit, 
and to diminish to an extraordinary degree the unfortu- 
nate ones which terminated in bankruptcy. The result 
of this, as usual, was, that people thought that the pro- 
sperity which had now set in would never cease ; that 
the rise of prices, which had proved so profitable to 
many, would continue for ever. It must be confessed, 
that for a considerable time appearances seemed to 
, justify the anticipation. The few fortunate speculators 

who set on foot some of the favourite lines, soon sold 
2 , 3; Dou- their shares at such prices as in a few days enabled 
m. ‘ them to realise large fortunes.^ The knowledge of this 


so increased the public anxiety to share in these profit- 
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able investments, that these shares rose every day higher, chap. 
and scarcely any one who bought had not an opportunity 
of selling in a few days to advantage. Such was the 
effect of this, that in a short time the nation seemed to 
have lost its senses. 

The effect of this universal mania appeared in a thou- 
sand different ways, some of which, it must be confessed. Effect* of 
exhibited the national character in no very favourable on'sSy. 
colours. The passion for gain, now thoroughly awakened, 
seized upon all classes, pervaded both sexes, swept away 
all understandings. The grave and the gay, the old and 
the young, the studious and the volatile, were {\like 
involved in the vortex. The few who ventured to with- 
stand the torrent, and to suggest that the currency and 
capital of the country were alike inadequate to bear the 
strain which would soon be brought upon them, were put 
aside as mere alarmists, whose opinions were entitled to 
no consideration. ' It was said the money never left the 
country, that it only circulated from hand to hand with 
more rapidity, and that there w'as enough and to spare. 

Every one concerned, however remotely, in the great 
woik of forming the network of raihvays which was to 
overspread the country, was worked to death, so great 
w'as the universal anxiety to get the lines foru’ard. 
Surveyors with theodolites and chains were incessantly 
travelling the country in every direction ; and when the 
proprietor refused his consent to their entry, it was 
stealthily obtained at night, or openly asserted in day- 
light by large bodies of men. Nothing could resist the 
universal mania. Park-walls were to be perforated, 
shady dells penetrated, gardens pierced, through, stately 
mansions levelled' with the ground, villages ruined, streets 
effaced, to make way for these gigantic precursors of 
human improvement. As the season passed on, and the 
30th November, the last day for lodging plans with the 
Board of Trade, approached, the pressure and excite- 
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CHAP, ment became unparalleled. Lithographers by hundreds 
were brought over from Belgium and Franee to aid in 
making the plans ; the engineers and their clerks sat up 
all night, and several of them in two years made large 
fortunes. On the evening of the closing day the doors 
of the Board of Trade were besieged by a clamorous 
crowd contending for admission, as at the pit doors of 
63 o* 63 i”’ the opera when a popular actress is to perform : above 
hundred plans were thrust in before the doors closed 
Personal ^t uiiduight 011 30th Noveiuber 1845. The capital re- 
AniuReg. quirecl for their construction was £270,950,000, and 
chrok 177. above £23,000,000 required to be deposited before the 
Acts could be applied for ! ^ 

^ It may easily be conceived that so prodigious and 

Krteet. on iimvcrsul a /brnient iii society did not take place without 
ramil, unhinging in a great degree the jiublic mind, and bringing 
forward in the most dangerous way many of the worst 
qualities of human nature. The same effects on all classes 
wliich had been observed in France during the Mississippi 
Bubble, reappeared in Great Britain, but on a much greater 
scale, and pervading more universally all gradations of 
society. Tlie passion for gain, deemed by all to be within 
their reach, seized upon all classes. Not a doubt was 
entertained, save by the thinking few, who were derided 
as alarmists and croakers, of the possibility, nay certainty, 
of reaching the goal ; the only point was, who was to be 
first in the race 1 All classes joined in it ; country clergy- 
men and curates hastened to invest the savings of their 
scanty incomes in the golden investments ; traders and 
shopkeepers in towns almost universally expended their 
all in similar undertakings ; servants, both in afiluent 
and humble families, were to be seen on all sides crowd- 
ing to the agents’ offices in the nearest towns, to throw 
their little savings into the crucible from whence a 
golden image was expected to start forth. It was 
painful to behold the extent of the delusion, mournful 
to contemplate its certain consequences. No class, not 
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even the ver}' liighest, was exempt from it. Ladies of chap. 
rank and fashion hastened from their splendid West . 

End mansions into the City to besiege the doors of 
the fortunate speculators, whose abodes were deemed a 
certain entrance to fabled wealth; the palaces of the 
exclusives were thrown open to vulgar manners and grot- 
esque habits, to facilitate an entrance into these magi- 
cians' dens. 

Doubtless some classes gained, and that enormously, ‘ ^ 
by this universal insanity. The legislatorial attorneys, 
the engineers in chief employment, and the surveyors, fiu to som« 
rapidly made fortunes. It must be confessed they gave 
the public something very tempting in appearance, at 
least, for their money. There was not a line proposed 
that was not supported by the opinion of professional 
men of the highest character, to the effect that at least 
ten per cent, probably much more, woiHd be the certain 
returns to the fortunate shareholders. Experience ere 
long proved that by doubling the estimated costs, and 
halving the estimated profits, a much nearer approxi- 
mation to the truth would be obtained. Under the in- 
fluence of such powerful excitements it may be believed 
that, without imputing to any one deliberate and inten- 
tional falsehood, gi-eat exaggeration prevailed ; most erro- 
neous views were successfully palmed off upon the com- 
mittees, and a vast amount of solid wealth was for ever 
thrown away, to the utter ruin of great numbers of inno- 
cent persons. Thc^e truths were ere long too clearly 
demonstrated by the result. It was computed that no 
less than £16,000,’000 was expended in surveys, legisla- 
tion, or litigation connected with the bills got up during 
the railway mania before they got through Parliament ; i p„ier, .‘?(i 
of the £300,000,000 in round numbers which the lines 3 o«:’Man. 
were computed to cost, nearly a third has never paid 
anything in the shape of dividend, and on the remain- ii. 38«, ko. 
ing two -thirds the net receipts, ^ after deducting the 

VOL. VII. I 
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\yorking expenses, "would not on an average 
cent.* 


exceed 3 per 


It would be well if tlie historian had only to record 
Great'efifect the immediate losses which arose to th'o parties con- 
«PMu'ations cerned in them from these gigantic undertakings. Hut 
coun^. unfortunately the evil did not stop here ; but, on the 
contrary, has impressed its mark in a lasting way on the 
national character and on the estimation in which the 


Legislature is held. From the extravagant speculations 
and unbounded gains and losses of the years during 
which the mania lasted, may be dated a great change, and 


* The Sums authorised to bo expended by Acts of Parliament on Railways 
in the United Kingdom were as follows in the nnclermentioned years : — 


1843, 

. £3,801,285 

1847, . 

, £40,397,3!)5 

1844, 

. 1 7,870,361 1 

' 1848, . 

14,620,471 

1845, 

. 60,824,088 i 

3819, . 

3,155,332 

1846, 

. •162,020,224 i 

In 7 years, . 

£302,755,221 


The entire Receipts from and numbers of travellers on these lines, from which 
nearly one-half required to be deducted for working expenses, weic, — 


Years. 

(IrObB Kcceijits. 

Number of Passong 

1845, . 

£0,209,714 . 

. . 33,791,253 

1846, . 

7,565,569 . 

43,790,793 

1847, . 

8,510,886 . 

51,352,163 

1848, . 

9,993,532 . 

. . 57,965,070 

1849, . 

. 11,200,901 . 

60,398,159 

number of Lines completed in these raihvajs was in 1850, — 



Milos. 

England, 

. 

. . 405G 

Scotland, 


846 

Ireland, 

. 

494 



5996 


The Parliamentary Expenses incurred in getting some of tho principal of 
these lines were, — 

Great Western, . . £8.9,197 London & S. Western, £41,467 

London and tiirmiughara, 72,868 Manchester and Leeds, 49,166 

Northern and Eastern, 74,166 Sheffield and Manchester, 31,473 

South-Eastern, . . 83,222 I Glasgow and Greenock, 23,181 

Eastern Counties, . 39,171 j North Midland, . . 41,349 

These figures exhibit only the expenses incurred by the promoters of tlie bills, 
without those incurred by those who opposed them, which were often of still 
larger amoimt.--PaW. lieport, July 10, 1850; Porter, 326, 334, 3d edit. 
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one materially for the worse, in the mercantile charac- chap. 
ter of the country. The old English merchant, cautious, 
upright, honourable, lavish in his charities, economical ^ 
in his household, liberal . to others, saving upon himself, § lo.’ 
has disappeared. “ Namque avaritia fidem, probitatem 
ceterasque artis bonas subvortit ; pro his superbiam, 
crudelitatem, Deos negligere, omnia venalia habere edo- 
cuit. Hajc primo paullatim crescere, interdum vindi- 
cari. Post, ubi contagio quasi pestilentia invasit civitas 
immutata.”^ In the joint-stock companies which suc- 
ceeded the individual direction of the old English mer- 
chant, facilities to fraud were multiplied, inducements to 
probity taken away. Forgery and embezzlement hoped 
for evasion in the careless management of the many; hon- 
esty and integrity lost their appropriate reward by their 
fruits being shared by numbers. Every species of fraud 
— false balance-sheets, false dividends, cooked accounts — 
was perpetrated, in some cases with long-continued con- 
cealment and immense profits. When at length the per- 
petrators of the iniquity had in general escaped, aware 
of what was coming, they had in time disposed of their 
shares to the widow and the orphan, who, deceived by 
their representations, bore the penalty of their sins. The 
transferable nature of the shares in those public com- 
panies added immensely to the facilities of fraud, for the 
shares could be disposed of before the fraud was dis- 
covered. Unfortunately the Legislature itself did not in 
the general whirl "'scape, at least in general estimation, 
unscathed; and the railway Committees, pressed with 
business, and distracted by opposite opinions from wit- 
nesses of equal respectability and skill, gave such various 
and contradictory decisions, that the public confidence in 
the wisdom and disinterestedness of their legislation w’as, 
for the time at least, seriously impaired. 

Another consequence of a very curious and unexpected 
kind arose from the rise and extraordinary extension of 
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1- was the division on a vital question which it occasioned 

in the lauded interest. The first step taken by every 
division in railway company, when any new line was to be set on 
interest oc- foot, was to endeavour to conciliate the landed proprie- 
thewfitaj tors through whose estates it was to pass, and this they 
mama. oflToring them shares of the new undertaking, and 

ample sums in name of damages for the ground taken. 
If neither bait took, and a squire proved obdurate, he 
generally got such ample damages from the juries, who 
deemed the railway funds inexhaustible, as entirely open- 
ed his eyes and altered his views as to the compara- 
tive merit of the railway and landed interest. In this 
way a most important object was gained, attended with 
decisive effects in the great contest which immediately 
after ensued. The landed interest, hitherto so united, was 
divided; a considerable portion of it came to regard its 
interests as more identified with the railways — that is, the 
commercial interest — rather than with the fields — that is, 
the agricultural. It was the constant argument of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League that the repeal of the laws protecting 
agriculture would immensely augment the internal traffic 
of, the country, and that between the effects of large 
quantities of grain coming in, and still larger of minerals 
and manufactures going out, an unlimited amount of 
carriage on the railways might with confidence be antici- 
pated. There can be no question that these views were, 
in fact, at least well founded ; and being presented to a 
generation heated by the railway mania, and the very per- 
sons most likely in the first instance to profit by it, they 
proved with many landed proprietors extremely serviceable. 
Their interests as claimants on railways or owners of their 
shares overbalanced their interests as proprietors of the 
soil. Thus at the very time when the universal distress 
arising from five bad seasons in succession had engendered 
a powerful league, which was making unheard-of efforts to 
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abolish every remnant of protection to agriculture, an chap. 
element to seduction vi&a thrown among its defenders, 
which caused many of them at the decisive moment to dis- 
appear from tlie ranks in which they had hitherto been 
found. 

The immediate effect of the vast expenditure of capital ^ 
upon domestic undertakings, which the railway mania Good effects 
occasioned, was immense. The demand for labourers was 
such, that even the multitudes of workmen who came over bour'lng‘‘ 
from the neighbouring island, to the number at one time 
of nearly a million, were unable to satisfy it. Wages 
of all kinds rose to nearly double their former amount. 

Common day-labourers, instead of eighteen pence, were 
getting half-a-crown and three shillings a-day ; colliers 
and iron-miners six or seven shillings, instead of three 
shillings and sixpence or four shillings.* The price of 
all the materials used in railways, especially iron, rose to 
an extravagant height ; in December 184G it was at £12 
a ton, more than double its former price. The immense 
sums circulated in wages augmented to a very great 


* The following figures, quoted by Sir R. Peel, in bis address to the electors 
of Tamworth, prove the great effect of the railway expenditure in ameliorating 
tho condition and enlarging the consumption of the people 


Articles Consumed. 

1841. 

1848. 

• • 

Cocoa, 

lb. 

1,930,764 

2,962,327 

Coffee, 

do. 

28,420,980 

36,781,391 

Currants, . 

cwt. 

190,071 

359,315 

Rico, 

do. 

245,887 

466,961 

Pepper, 

lb. 

2,750,790 

3,297,431 

Sugar, 

cwt. 

4,065,971 

5,231,845 

Molasses, . 

do. 

402,422 

582,665 

Tea, 

lb. 

36,681,877 

46,728,208 

Tobacco and Snuff, . • 

do. 

22,308,385 

27,001,908 

Brandy, 

gallons. 

1,165,137 

1,515,954 

Genova, 

do. 

15,404 

40,211 

British Spirits, . 

do. 

20,642,333* 

23,122,581 

Malt charged with duty, 

bushels, 

36,164,446 ^ 

41,979,000 


—Sir R. Peel to Electors of Tam worth, July ISif.—Pcel'n Jfmoirs, ii. p. 104. 
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^kuF‘ consumption of butcher-meat, beer, tea, sugar, 

. and all arjiicles of wearing^ apparel, which diffused prospe- 
ritj through the dealers in these articles. The shuttle 
and the hammer rang merrily ; joy and gladness for a 
brief space pervaded the land. This state of general 
prosperity 'was attended, as is always the case, with one 
result, at which every friend of mankind must rejoice, 
a sensible diminution of crime.* This is generally, it 
may be said always, the consequence of a state of pros- 
perity and a general increase in the demand for labour. 
It arises in some degree, u ithout doubt, from the lessening 
of the number of those unhappy persons who are forced 
by actual want and suffering into the commission of crime. 
But in many more instances it is to bo ascribed to the 
1 Porter workiiig classcs, genei’ally speaking, occupa- 

^ effectual antidote against crime, in all ranks 
Prices, 418. of socicty, tliau any other which human wisdom has ever 
yet devised.^ 

In one respect the general adoption of the railway 
Effects of system in the British Islands has proved ajasting benefit, 
system especially to the commercial and manufacturing classes, 

andmanu- ^ maimer brought the different workshops of 

factures. tJjQ empii’c together, and enabled each to obtain in an 
incredibly short space of time, and at a comparatively tri- 
fling expense, what it requires from the other. Immense 
is the advantage thence accruing to all the, branches of 
manufacture ; so great, indeed, as to have lengthened the 
start, already sufficiently great, which Great 13ritain had 


* Committals in England, Scotland, and Iiieland. 


m 

Years. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland.- 

1842. 

31,309 

4,189 

21,186 

184.8. 

29,591 

3,616 

20,126 

1844. 

28,542 

8,575 

19,448 

1845. 

24,303 

3,537 

16,696 

184C. 

25,107 

4,069 

18,492 


— Porter, pp. 646, 658, 668. 
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acquired over other nations' in these respects. To the 
agriculturists also, especially in distant localities, it has 
proved a very great benefit, bjr* bringing them in a man- 
ner much neas’er their principal markets, and enabling 
butcher-meat and dairy produce of every kind to be 
brought even from tlie most distant places to the metro- 
polis and great towns; while the inhabitants there have 
been equally benefited, by the lessened price at which 
these articles can be purcliased. In one respect, how- 
ever, it has been attended by a consequence by no means 
equally satisfactory, and which has already come to exer- 
cise an important influence upon the political balance 
and future destinies of the State. It has enormously 
increased the inhabitants and wealth, and in a propor- 
tional degree augmented the political preponderance, of the 
great towns. The metropolis and the great commercial 
and manufacturing towns having become so easy of access, 
the concourse of the inhabitants of the country to the vast 
emporiums of industry, wealth, and pleasure, has been 
increased to an unprecedented degree. The chief pur- 
chases, even by the inhabitants of the most distant 
counties, arc now made in them. Their wealth and popu- 
lation in consequence are rapidly augmenting, while the 
small towns are declining, and in many of the rural dis- 
tricts the numbers of the people are rapidly diminishing. 
London is now adding 60,000 souls annually to its num- 
bers ; Glasgow, Liverpool, and Manchester from 10,000 
to 12,000 each , while from the agricultural districts of 
Ireland 2,000,000 human beings have emigrated during 
the last twelve years. This is a most serious considera- 
tion, for, it augments the resemblance, ki many respects 
so close, between the state and prospects of society in the 
British Islands, and that which characterised Italy and 
Greece in the declining days of the Roman Empire. 

In one respect the railway system has bequeathed a 
great and enduring benefit to the species, which will sur- 


CHAP. 

XLII. 
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I'diiAP. Tive the empire which gave it birth. It has brought to 
the inhabitants of the towns the means of going to the 
country, and to the, inhabitants of the country the 
Benefit*! mcaus of goiog into the towns. “ Railways,” says Miss 
ml^ysys* Martiiieau, “ were to run not only along the margin of 
wMking*** southern part of the island, and rouh8 the margin 
tiiiMej. Qf jijjgty Scottish mountains, but through the vale 
in which Furness Abbey had hitherto stood shrouded, 
and among old cathedrals, of which the traveller might 
see half-a-dozen in a day. It was on Easter Monday 
1844 that excursion trips with return tickets were first 
heard of. Here began the benefits of cheap pleasure- 
trips to the hard workers of the nation. The process 
had begun from which incalculable blessings were to 
accrue to the' mind, morals, and manners of the people. 
From this time the exclusive class was to meet the 
humbler classes face to face. The peer, -and the manu- 
facturer, and the farmer, were henceforth to meet and 
talk in the railway carriage, and have a chance of 
understanding each other. The proud were to part with 
some of their prejudice, and the ignorant with some 
of their ignorance ; and other walls of partition than 
park enclosures were to be thrown down. The operative 
was to see new sights hitherto quite out of his reach — 
the ocean, the mountain, the lake, and old ruins, and 
new inventions ; and the London artisan was ere long to 
live within sight of trees and green fields, and yet go to 
his work every day. As unwholesome streets in London 
were pulled down, hamlets were to arise at a little dis- 
tance in the country, from which the humbler classes 
could go and return to their daily labour in the centre 
of the town. The diet of millions was to be improved, 
fish and foreign fruits being conveyed from the town into 
mart ii country, and milk, butter, and vegetables, fresh from 
628 , 629.' the country, into the towns.^ Everybody's wants were to 
become known by the general communication about to be 
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.established, and the supply was to refich'the want and chap. 
the wish. The change was vast, the prospec^ magnifi- 
cent ; but this change, like every other, had to pass at 
its outset through a wilderness of difficulties.” * 

It can hardly be supposed that a statesman so ex- 
pcrienced as * Sir 11. Peel was really deceived by the nni 
flattering and fallacious appearances which the effecte of I^iway^de- 
the railway mania at first exhibited, or that he imagined 
present prospects were to be perpetual. Certain it is, 
however, that he acted as if he beliered this really was 
to be the case. Carried away by the tumult bf activity 
and temporary prosperity which pervaded the country, 
he did cvcrytliing in his power, both as an individual 
and the head of the Government, to sw’ell the mania in 
which it originated. By tlie existing rules of Parliament, 
a tenth of the estimated expense of every railway re- 
quired to be deposited before the bill for promoting it 
was introduced. A committee was appointed to consMer 
the subject in 1844, and it recommended that the deposit- 
money should be reduced a half, or to a twentieth, which 
was immediately made the foundation of a bill which 
obtained the sanction of Parliament in the s»me session. 

To this great concession in favour of speculation, the vast 
increase in it which so soon after took place, and the un- 
bounded effects which thence arose, is in a great measure, 
to be ascribed. The general fervour on the subject was 
ere long still farther inflamed by the imposing cere- 
mony which took place at the comfticncement of the i douWp- 
Trcnt Valley Railway, when Sir R. Peel in person, with 
a silver trowel, turned up the first sod, which was followed 
by the piost enthusiastic speeches on the unbounded k*|- 
prospects which these undertakings were to open to theu-eio. 
country.* 

To appreciate the immense effect this reduction in the 
sums required as deposits to be paid had in stimulat- 
ing these extraordinary undertakings, it is only necessary 
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^Lif’ official accouut of the railways, for \\hich 

-! — 1_ plans were deposited in terms of the Act of rarli.imoiit 
18«. , yp gjgj, ij^45. Xlie number of IIioko 

itsv«stef- lines for which plans were lodged was, in l'84-l, 248 : but 
mniating 'o 1845 it had riscii to the enormous amount of sl5! 
dmakings. dcpositcd 01 ) the lines in the fh’st year were 

£6,432,155, and the estimated sums to complet*' the 
undertakings were £44,927,000. In the succeeding 
year, however, the capital reipiircd to be paid on de- 
posits for new’ projects was £59,136,000 ; the sum of 
£60,927,000 had been already expended on the lines 
- in the course of execution ; and the liabilities connected 
w’ith the new projects, after deducting the deposits paid, 
amounted to tlic enormous and almost fabulous sura of 
£590,447,000 ! It is difficult to say to what state the 
country would have been reduced if these wild specula- 
tions had all been carried into execution ; and nothing 
cai» illustrate so strongly the extreme jicril of the course 
on which Government had now adventured, in first passing 
a Bank Charter Act, wliicli in elfect compelled the Bank, 
, , and all other banks, to lower their discounts to 3 i)er 

1 Ofilcial T'l M 1*11 1 * 

Table, Ann. ccnt, aiicl theii a Rauway Act, wliicli reuuced tlie sums 
ir8,’chron. rcquircd to be paid in deposit on the projected lines from 
10 to 5 per ccnt.‘ 

. . Like many other rash and imprudent courses of con- 

Fioutiiwng duct, however fraught with lasting and perilous consc- 
traTe Md qucnccs, the measures of Government at this period were 
"6’*“"®- attended by immediate and flattering benefits. The 
path which led directly over the abyss was in the outset 
strewed with flowers. The prosperous condition of all 
the great interests in the country was unequivocally 
evinced in the returns of its trade, manufactures, shipping, 
and revenue. The imports between 1842 and 1847 rose 
from £65,000,000 to £90,000,000 ; and the exports 
from £47,000,000 to £58,000,000. The revenue, not- 
withstanding a reduction of taxation in these five years 
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of about .£(;.()()(), 000, wliicli more than compensated 
tlio income-tax, had advanced from £48, .500, 000 to 
£.'>l,.'}0(),()0(). TIic sliippiii" in tlic same period rose 
from 4,(!(tO,ooO tons to above 7,000,000 tons, indicating 
an increase of at least fifty per cent in tlie bulk and 
Mciglit of the exports and imports of tlie country. All 
this took place not only without any increase, but with an 
extraordinarydiminution, in our imports of food, which, till 
the di.sastrou-s years IS IO and 1847, which witnes-.sed the 
Irish famine, had sunk to little more than 300,000 quar- 
ters of wheat a-year ! It must be confessed that this 
extraordinary flood of prosperity, enduring for five years 
immediately succeeding a corresponding period of unmiti- 
gated adversity which had preceded it, afforded a just 
subject of congratulation to the Prime Minister, and 
seemed to warrant the confidence of the country in a 
statesman whoso magic wand had so quickly converted 
desolation and ruin into riches and prosperity.’^ 

Sir 11, Peel made an adroit use of the flood of pro- 
.‘^j)crity which, from a temporary cause, was thus poured 
upon the country, to carry out to a much greater extent 
than he had hitherto done the new commercial policy 
with which he conceived the well-being of the country was 
indissolubly wound up. He was enabled to meet the 
Parliament of 1845 in the most triumphant manner. 
The wisdom of his policy seemed to be established, beyond 


* Kxpouts, Imports, and jIkve.nue of Great Britain, and SiiirriNt; and 
I'oou-Uates of England, from 1842 to 1S47, both included. 


Yean. 


Dtilaix'il Value 


Imports -• 
Cuinpuu'd Value. 




1842 , 
im I 

1844 

1845 
184(5 

|18« 


,£’47,381 ,023 
52,278.44.0 
58, .OS 1,202 
(>0,111.081 
67,780,876 
68,842,377 


.i‘6.‘>,2()4,729 

70,00;i,363 

85.441,6’)6 

85,281,068 

75,063.876 

00,921,886 


64,0()3.7d4 

63,000,364 

63,790,138 

61,646,266 


6,314,671 

7,083,163 


.i* 4,012.498 
5,208,027 
4.976.093 


1.427, 1<7 j 
1.63‘i,490 ■' 
1,477.561 ; 
1,470,970 ! 
1.312,089 ' 


6.039,703 
4,954,204 
6,298,787 | 1,721,356 } 


48., VO, 02(5 ' 4.(527,446 , 
52,682,847 'I 4, .977,2(9) j 
' 5,297,168 1 
>1 6,031.687 { 


'rouTEtt's Progress of the Nation^ pp. 356, 399, 475, 94, 90. 


chap: 

XUl. 


1«46. 


14. 

Sir K.Pecd’ 
favourabitt 
huaucial 
statement. 
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^uf' possibility of doubt, by the result. Instead of the woo- 
— — 1- fill tale of a deficit, which under the administration of 
his predecessors had so often sickened the heart of tlie 
. nation, he was to come forward with the glad tiding' of a 
large surplus. Supposing, he said, the propcrty-ta.\ lo be 
continued, the revenuo in the year ending 5th April I S4() 
would amount to .^53,700,01^0, and the expenditure 
Mould be only :i-49,0(K>,000, even after taking into ac- 
count an increase of Ail, 000, 000 for the service of the 
navy, M'hich he most u isely proposed. Hut as XdOO.ooO 
of this surplus consisted of payments from China, which 
continue a year more, he would take the 
Pari.’ Deb. income at £53,100,000, leaving a surplus of £3,400,000 
497. ' ’ when the additional estimates for the navy were taken 

into consideration.* 

“ I now approach,” said Sir Robert, “ the most im- 
Continoanec portant qucstiou of all, M'hich is, hoM' M'O arc to dispose 
come*ta.T, of this surplus. I propose to do so by continuinf) the 
of moTb- income-tax, and makiuf/ a great reduction in the duties 
on consumption. I would not have proposed this if I 
had not felt the strongest persuasion that by continu- 
ing the income-tax it will be in the power of the House 
to make arrangements with respect to taxation, M'hich 
will be the foundation of great future commercial pro- 
sperity, and which M-ill add materially to the comforts of 
those who are called upon to contribute to it. In con- 
sidering the taxes on consumption, which arc to be re- 
duced, the points to be taken into view are the weight of 
the taxes which enter into the price of articles of general 
consumption, those which press most heavily on the raw 
materials which constitute the staple manufactures of the 
country, the comparative expense incurred in their collec- 
tion, and which taxes, if removed, would give most scope 
to the commercial enterprise of the country. These are 
the objects which Government have had in view, in the 
selection of taxes for reduction, which I am about to pro- 
pose. I do not propose to maintain any considerable 
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sfoylus of iv come over expenditure; but in the con- chap, 
viction that the House will at all events maintain public 
credit, I shall propose a reduction, of certain duties which 
are rather on( rt)us than productive. First, to begin with 
sugar, I propose to lower the duty on brown muscovado 
from 25.S. 3d. to 14s. On East India sugar of the same 
description, the duty to be IBs. 8d., and on free-labour 
foreign sugar 23s. 3d. The clfcct of the.se changes will 
be, I think, to lower the price of sugar Fid. a pound at a 
cost to the revenue of £1,300,000 a-year. The e.vport 
duty on coals I propose to take away altogether at a cost 
of £1 20,000. On the raw materials employed in manu- 
factures, 813 in number, I propose to remove altogether 
the duty on 430, which will get rid of a vast number of 
troublesome accounts, and no small amount of expense ; 
and release altogether from duty the important rapr 
materials of silk, hemp, flax, certain kinds of yarns, furni- 
ture woods, animal and vegetable manures, and a great 
variety of lesser articles. The entire loss to the Treasury 
from these reductions will be only £320,000, and the 
relief to the country immense. The duty on cotton wool 
is to be entirely taken off, at a loss of £680,000 to the 
Exchequer, The duty on glass is from 200 to 300 per 
cent on the cost of the manufactured article, a burden which 
renders competition impossible w’ith the manufacturers 
of France, Belgium, and Bohemia. I propose to take this 
tax off altogether, which will occasion a loss to the revenue 
of £642,000. These reductions taken together amount 
to £3,338,000, being within a trifle of the surplus of 
£3,409,000 with which the House has to deal. In con- 
sideration of these reductions, and of the benefit they will | P.*’.'’- 

confer upon the country, I propose the farther continu- 4S7: Ann. 
ance, for the limited period of three years, of the income- ■ ’ 
tax.” * 

On the other hand it was contended by Mr Baring : 

" Sir R, Peel originally demanded the income-tax for 
three years as a means of temporarily restoring the 
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revenue, upon the promise that the tax, 'when this had 
been effected, was to be removed ; but what is the 
state of the finances now 1 On the face of his own 
8 estimate the income in the ensuing year,' if you deduct 
from it the income-tax and the Chinese payments, is only 
£47,900,000, and the expenditure £49,700,000, leaving 
a deficiency on the revenue, as it stood before it was laid 
on, of £1,800,000. This is a circumstance well worthy 
of consideration. You imposed the income-tax to close 
a deficiency and compensate a large reduction of indirect 
taxation, and after a trial of three years in a period of 
profound and universal peace, and when the public re- 
venues during all that time have been largely benefited by 
the Chinese payments, the income has not recovered it- 
self, and but for that tax tlic nation M'ould be still in an 
^nual deficiency of nearly £2,000,000. Your boasted 
surplus is entirely made up of the income-tax; and, mark- 
worthy circumstance, the effect of the large rcj)cal of the 
indirect taxes made three years ago has not been, as was 
predicted, to restore the revenue in other quarters, but 
were it not for the direct income-tax the Exchequer 
would still be in a state of lamentable deficiency. Sir 
11. Peel has calculated the surplus, even with the income- 
tax kept on, at only £90,000 ; and that c.xcess, small as 
it is, rests entirely upon the supposition of an increased 
consumption which was by no means sure of being 
realised. We are told that the selection of articles on 
which the tax is to be remitted has been made on the 
principle of being able to take off the entire income-tax 
at the end of three more years ; but in proceeding on 
that supposition it is much to be feared he is repeating 
again the too sanguine anticipations of ‘Prosperity Robin- 
son,’ who took off taxes to the amount of three or four 
millioDS, expecting that in three years the revenue would 
in consequence increase five millions. 

“ The facts by no means warrant these expectations. 
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Nothing is so fallacious in principle, or has been so often chap. 
disproved in practice, as the assertion now so often repeat- 
cd, that the only way to insure an increase of the revenue 
is to lower the duties. The contrary has been decisively Concluded, 
established by experience ; scarcely an instance is to be 
found in our annals of a considerable remission of taxa- 
tion being followed by such an increase of consumption 
as compensated the loss to the revenue. In 1816 tiie . 
revenue was £71,900,000 ; taxes were taken off to the 
amount of £l 7, .000,000 ; and inJ819 the revenue was 
only £52,155,000, showing a dilFcrcnce of £19,745,000; 
and proving that the other branches of the revenue, so 
far from having improved by this great reduction of^ 
taxes, had actually fallen olF in the next three years by 
£2,000,000, even after deducting from tlie deficiency the 
whole amount of the taxes remitted. In the five years 
ending in. 1826 the taxes remitted w'ere £13,000,000, 
and the revenue was not restored by about £4,000,000. 

In the three years ending in 1829 the taxes taken ofF 
were £9,600,000 ; but even in 1839 the revenue had 
not recovered the loss by £4,600,000. Between 1815 
and 1830 the taxes taken ofF were £33,000,000 ; and 
the loss to the revenue was £22,000,000. In the face 
of these facts, so uniform and so long continued, what 
ground is there for believing that the elFcct of the present 
remission of taxes will be ditFcrcnt, or that increased con- 
sumption will now for the first time follow diminished 
duties 1 It is too evidhut that the expectation is entirely 
illusory ; increased consumption will never compensate 
seriously-diminished indirect taxation, and if the House 
agrees to remit the duties on consumption now proposed 
for reduction, it is equivalent to consenting for ever to wi; ’ 
what he has himself called ‘ the dire scourge of direct 
taxation.’ ” ^ 

So entirely were the views of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ch^uer in harmony with the ideas of the great majority 
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th^ the bill gMsd, mj little opposi- 

Uftjeritjr was oStlHied by th? junction of 
be^ly the whole Liberal party with the adherents of Ad- 
ministration, leariug a small minority of decided Frotec- 
1 ^ 18 . tionistS and Radicals alone in opposition. But although 
this financial project thus excited very little discussion, 

. and was carried by so large a majority, yet it was a most 
unfortunate step in the financial history of Great Britain, 
■iri.D.k decided announcement of the new com- 

'ji^^^imercial and financial system which was thereafter for a 
15,38.’ considerable period to govern the Legislature of the 
country.' 

Three things eminently descriptive of the vast altcra- 
SwtioM tion in the ideas of men, and the ruling principles of 
e.'*"**^ statesmen, are particularly worthy of observation in this 
debate and decision of the House. The first js, that by 
common consent the income-tax was now continued for 
three years longer, when not only had all the circum- 
stances stated in justification of its first imposition ceased 
to exist, but the situation of the nation was the reverse. In 
1842 the news had just been received of an unparalleled 
disaster in Affghanistan ; an expensive war was raging in 
China ; and Government at home had to contend with a 
. yawning deficit yearly increasing, which at length had 
reached the formidable amount of £3,500,000 a-year. 
Now, the disaster in Affghanistan had been effaced by a 
glorious triumph ; the war in CLhia bad ceased, and its 
expenses been succeeded by a large tribute, which had 
considerably tended to right the British finances ; pro- 
found peace prevailed in every part of the world ; and 
so far from a deficit of £3,500,000 a-year existing. 


there was a surplus in the hands of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of exactly that amount. Yet the income- 
-tax was renewed without any abatement 1 The second 
is, that the large, surplus which, for the first time since 
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1837, the public finances exhibited, was applied, not to chap. 
the reduction of the income 'or other dvrect taxes, but 
of a variety of indirect taxes, considered as oppressive to 
the springs of- industry, or as entering largely into the ' ^ 
price of articles of general consumption. The third was, 
that no surplus whatever was reserved for the liquida- 
tion of the National Debt, the interest being provided 
for, and no more. Tlie times were far distant from tliose 
when the House of Commons pledged itself, by solemn 
j)rotestations in 1819, never, under any circumstances, to 
suffer the Sinking Fund to sink below £5 ,(m »(),()( to. A 
new system of finance directly opposed to the former 
had been adopted, which worked as great a change in 
our national prospects as free trade did in our commer- 
cial ; and that system consisted in the substitution of 
direct for indirect taxation, and the entire abandonment 
of the Sinking Fund. 

The Sinking Fund had been so long ignored, in consc- 

® ® ® , ‘JO. 

queuco of its almost constant disappearance, since the C’aus-es of 
monetary system of 1819 was introduced. The Na- fhaiife!’'* 
tional Debt, which in 1819 was £7!4,980,48(), in 1844 
was still £771,0(i9,858— showing a diminution of only 
£23,000,000 in twenty-five years. In the twenty-two,p^^j^_,.^ 
years ending with 1850, the sum paid off was only 
£10,547,000.^ Ihe nation had become accustomed to js-’. 
regard the reduction of the National Debt as, practically 
speaking, an impossibility ; and therefore it was not sur- 
prising that the entire devotion of the surplus to the 
reduction of taxation by Sir 11. Feel excited very little 
attention. But it is not so apparent how they so quietly 
submitted, in a period of profound peace and unexampled 
prosperity, to a substitution of a heavy direct for a com- 
paratively light indirect taxation, and the rcimposition of 
a burden against which the people had risen as one man 
at the close of the French war. This was no doubt in a 
great degree owing to the fact, that the income-tax, as 
now restored, reached incomes only above £150 a-ycar, 

VOL. VII. K 
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CHAP, whereas the former came down to .£50, and the nation 

XLll 

generally had no objection to a heavy load of exclusive 
taxation being laid on a body of proprietors not nunil)cr- 
ing in all two hundred thousand personsi Add to this, 
that the mercantile class, taken as a body, always advo- 
cate direct in preference to indirect taxation, for the 
simple reason that they can easily evade it, which the 
landholders cannot, and they hope that the diminution 
of indirect taxes will augment their sales and increase 
their profits. But the main reason why at this juncture 
the substitution of direct for indirect taxation to so con- 
siderable an extent was not seriously objected to was, 
that the effect of the cheapening system introduced in 
1819, and rigidly carried out by subsequent Acts, had 
been to occasion so great a fall in the price of the articles 
of commerce, and the consequent incomes of the persons 
dealing in them, that a corresponding diminution in the 
final burdens attaching to them had become, in a manner, 
a matter of necessity. Thus the monetary system of Sir 
11. Peel was the immediate cause of the extinction of the 
Sinking Fund, the fearful reduction in the military and 
naval armaments of the State, the abandonment of pro- 
tection, and introduction of free trade in its room, and 
the re-imposition of the income-tax, as a permanent bur- 
den upon the nation — effects so great and momentous as 
amply to vindicate the prominent place assigned to that 
system among the great springs of social change in those 
islands in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

While Great Britain ws thus engaged in the prosccu- 

Increase in tion of changes consequent on the extension of the cur- 
rcncy during the influx of gold under the Bank Charter 
Act, and the effects of the alterations were appearing in 
an entire change in the financial and commercial policy 
of the State, Ireland was fast relapsing into the state 
of savage barbarism from which it had been tempora- 
rily extricated by the influence of O’Connell and the 
preaching of Father Mathew. During the influence of the 
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former the passions of the people had been kept enchain- chap. 
cd as by the arms of a mighty enchanter, in order to hurl 
them, like the force of a well-disciplined army, with accu- 
Ululated force against the Government, Under the en- 
thusiasm awakened by the latter, the funds, which hitherto 
had been wasted in riot and intoxication, were mainly 
directed to the formation and support of a fund destined 
to effect the repeal of the Union, and the severance of 
Ireland from the dominion of Great Britain. But al- 
though during particular moments of fervour such poli- 
tical or religious passions may prevail over the natural 
wants and instincts of our nature, no reliance can be 
placed on their exercising any lasting sway over man- 
kind. The period of reaction speedily arrives, and wlien 
it does, the effects of the long pent-up jiassions, like the 
ravages of a restrained flood, arc only the greater from 
the duration of the' previous coercion. This truth was 
strikingly evinced in Ireland at this period ; for the 
serious crimes for which persons were committed in 1845 
were only 10,696, while in 1846 they had risen to 18,492, 
and in 1847, when the famine had begun, to 81,209.^ 

Sir It. Peel was deeply affected by the accounts which 
reached him from all quarters of the increase of disorder (jranTio 
and agrarian crimes in Ireland, and the relaxation of the 
strong bond of coercion which had hitherto been thrown 
on the passions of the people by the influence of the 
Roman Catholic clergy ; and he thought the means of 
restoring order could only be found in raising the cha- 
racter and extending the influence of the higher classes 
of the Romish clergy. He endeavoured, with this view, 
to extend to them, and to the community generally, the , 
benefits of an improved secular and religious education. 
Impressed with these ideas, he inserted in the Queen’s 
Speech in this session a recommendation to the Commons 
to consider the best means of extending and improving 
academical education in Ireland ; and in pursuance of 
this suggestion. Sir James Graham brought in a bill on 
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CHAP. 9th May for tlie erection of throe colleges — one at Bcl- 
fast, one at Cork, and one in Limerick — where the most 
ample means were to be aflbrdcd for education to all 
classes and all sects of religion. There' were to be no 
theological professors in any of them ; the object being 
to afford the means of secular education without religious 
distinction ; but every facility was to be given to the 
establishment of theological chairs by voluntary means in 
connection with the colleges. It could not be said that 
this establishment was excessive in a country where there 
were 8,5U0,000 inhabitants, 400,000 children at the na- 
tional schools, and as yet only one university— that of 
Trinity College, JIublin. The grant proposed, too, was 
very moderate, being only £100,000 to build the three 
colleges, and £ 18,000 a-ycar from the Consolidated Fund 
to keep them up. The bill passed, accordingly, by a majo- 
rity of 177 to 2G in the Commons, and without a division 
in the Lords, and the colleges Mere established. Sincere 
but vehement partisans on both sides, however, violently 
objected to the absence of religious teaching, and the cry 
of “ godless colleges ” resounded alike in the Protestant 
and the Catholic ranks. Yet, however much it is to be 
regretted that circumstances should ever occur which 
render it necessary to separate religious from secular 
education, it is difficult to see what other plan could 
have been followed in a country so distracted by theolo- 
gical disputes, that each party would rather see their 
children ignorant than educated by their opponents ; and 
:i««, ixxx’ii. although the new colleges have not been attended with 
Ann. uep all the success whicli was anticipated from them, their 
in-i!’ ’ progress has been respectable, and they have undoubtedly 
conferred great benefits on the community.^ 

Another measure, framed with the view of elevating 
the character of, and lessening the political danger arising 
from, the Roman Catholic clergy, was brought forward in 
this session, which excited a much more violent opposition, 
and is still the subject of deep regret to a large and influen- 
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iial portion of the community. This was an enlarged grant chap. 
to Maynooth College, M'here the Catholic clergy were 
Dclucatcd in the principles of their own faith. The ori- 
ginal grant to this establishment had been £9000 a-year ; Flnlarged 
but this was found to be altogether inadequate either to M^ynuotu 
its necessities or the numbers of persons requiring educa- 
tion there, who, being almost all in the very humblest 
ranks of life, were unable to contribute anything to the 
expenses of the college. To remedy this defect, and, if 
possible, elevate the class both of the teachers and the 
pupils at the seminary, Sir 11. I’eel proposed to extend 
the (lovernment grant to £2(5,380 a-year, to make provi- 
sion for five hundred students, and raise the professors’ 
salaries, so as to insure comfort and respectability to per- 
sons holding these situations. As might have been ex- 
pected, this measure excited the most violent opposition 
among the zealous Protestants, and meetings were held in 
every part of the kingdom as soon as it was brought for- 
ward, in which it was denounced, in the most unmeasured 
terms, as a direct encouragement of Popery, superstition, 
and treason, both to the State and the Christian religion. 

The Di.sscntcrs over the whole kingdom cordially united 
with the Episcopalians in resisting the measure ; and in 
some of the most violent meetings, it u’as proposed and 
carried, amidst loud acclamations, that the Prime ^Minister 
should be impeached. After many days of animated and 
protracted debate, however, the bill was carried in the 
Commons by a majority of 15153, the numbers being 317 
to 184. In the Lords, it exited also a violent debate, 
but M'as carried by a majority of 157, the numbers being 
22(5 to G9. A protest was lodged by five bishops and , 
three lay peers, on the ground that the bill “ provided for 
the maintenance of religious error and opposition to the 
Reformation, and countenanced the notion that religious KUi.’jsu. 
truth was a matter of indilFcrence to the State.” ^ 

By this bill the Roman Catholics gained the groat 
advantage, the importance of which was not at first per- 
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<^AP. ceived, but ere long became conspicuous, which was, that 
— — L. the maintenance of their educational establishment, on a 
liberal scale, was thrown on the consolidated fund, and 
Reflections thereby withdrawn from the annual votes *of Parliament ; 
sure^and Iti there Can be no doubt that the nation gained also, at 

failure. pQfjjt tranquillity, by having a subject exciting 

such violent passions withdrawn from annual discussion. 
Never was a measure introduced with better intentions, or 
more in harmony with the principles of an enlightened 
toleration, and yet its effects have been to the last degree 
disastrous ; and w’hat is very remarkable, chiefly from its 
defeating the very object for which it w'as introduced. 
This is now admitted by every candid observer of all 
parties, religious as well as civil. It was intended to 
elevate the condition and acquirements of the Catholic 
clergy, and bring them more into harmony with the 
Government of the State, and it has had just the opposite 
effect ; it has lowered the standard both of their education 
and ideas, and rendered them more than ever the irre- 
concilable enemies of the Protestant Establishment. This 
has arisen from a cause which was never thought of by 
either the advocates or the opponents of the measure; 
but which, when it came into operation, produced decisive 
effects, and that so naturally, that the only astonishing 
thing is, that it was not foreseen and predicted from the 
beginning. 

. ^ _ The cause of the failure is, that the young priests are 
C8u.eVof now educated at home instead of abroad, and thereby 
***“■ become more impregnated than ever with the bigotry and 
violent feelings which centuries of dissension have engen- 
dered between the rival Churches in Ireland. Before 
Maynooth was established, the young men intended for 
the priesthood were all sent to St Omar, Salamanca, or 
some foreign university ; and it was the precise object of 
its institution to put a stop to this, because it was thought 
it brought the clerical youth under foreign ecclesiastical 
influence. It has prevented that evil, but it has induced 
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a much greater one — namely, tlic bringing them under 
the direct control of a body much inferior in acquirement, 
and much more inflamed in passion, than any foreign 
hierarchy — the' Romish clergy of Ireland. Half a century 
ago, when the priests had all been' educated at a foreign 
seminary, the Catholic incumbent of a parish in Ireland 
was often the best informed, and sometimes the most 
liberal person in it. It would be no easy matter to find 
such a phenomenon now. Educated at Maynooth, in- 
structed by its local teachers, and contracted in tlieir 
ideas and information to the narrow and impassioned 
field of Irish contention, the priests have become less 
informed, and, as a necessary consequence, more bigoted. 
Liberality, which was formerly adrancing with rapid 
strides among them, has been almost entirely blighted by 
this calamitous change, and Great Britain has found to 
its cost that there is an evil greater than that of the 
priesthood being educated at a foreign seminary, and 
that is, being educated at their own. 

A measure, which excited much less attention at the 
time than these fiercely debated Irish questions, but 
was attended with unmitigated blessings in the end, was 
the new Poor-Law Bill, introduced by Lord Advocate 
M'Neill,"' for Scotland, which passed into law' in tliis 
session of Parliament. Like England, and all other 
countries which embraced the Protestant faith, Scotland 
at the Reformation had e.xperienccd the immense evils 
arising from the suppression of the streams of charity 
which in former days had flowed from the w'alls of the 
monastic establishments. Left destitute by this calami- 
tous change, in the midst of a rude and distracted country, 
the poor in Scotland were reduced to the lowest point of 
misery, insomuch that a great and comprehensive measure 
for their relief was in a manner forced upon the Legisla- 
ture. This was done by the Act 1579, c. 74, which, nearly 
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CHAP. 

XUI. 


ms. 


C’au^e' of 
the law be- 
ing e\aikd. 


ooDtemporary with the 42d of Elizabeth, the foundation 
of the English poor-laNvs, and brought about by the same 
necessity, was mainly copied from the English statifte, 
and fully imbued Mith its humane and benevolent spirit. 
By this Act, the poor, the sick, the aged, the indigent, 
the impotent, and tliose wlio liave not wherewithal to 
maintain themselves, were declared entitled to legal relief; 
and the heritors in each pari.^li were ordered to meet and 
assess themselves for their relief, the one-half to be laid 
on the landlords, and the other on the tenants. 

It is impossible that words can be found indicating a 
more humane intention than those in this statute ; but 
unfortunatelv the whole intentions of the Lcijislature were 
frustrated, and Scotland was left, practically speaking, 
without any system of parochial relief at all, in conse- 
quence of an unfortunate decision of the Court of Scs.sion 
in regard to the administration of it. Repeated statutes 
and royal proclamations had enjoined the shcriils ajid 
justices to put the law into full e.xccution ; but the admin- 
istration of it was intrusted, in the first instance, to the 
heritors and kirk-session, or churchwardens, of each parish, 
who formed a little court which was to sit in judgment 
on each claim for relief preferred .against the parish. 
Unhappily the Court of Session took up the idea that 
this administrative body constituted a court of law in 
the legal sense of the M'ord, and therefore that their 
decisions could be reviewed only in the Court of Session. 
Thus were the sherifl’s, the ordinary judges of the counties, 
ousted of their jurisdiction in this matter ; and as a 
decision of the Court of Session could not be obtained in 
less than eighteen month.s, and at a cost of at least £60 
or £70, the review of that supreme court was of course, 
in the case of paupers, practically speaking, out of the 
question. Thus the heritors and kirk-session, the very 
parties who were to boar the assessment, were rendered 
virtually judges wjthout appeal in their own cause. The 
result was that which ever has been and ever will be the 
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case where such an absurd anomaly in judicial procedure chap. 
is permitted: they decided almost every case substantially 
in their own favour. They did not absolutely resist all 
claims for parochial relief, but they doled it out with so 
sparing a hand that, practically speaking, it was no relief 
at all. A shilling a-week to a widow M’ith three or four 
children was deemed an ample allowance, and in most 
places even this pittance was refused, for in five-sixths of 
the parishes of Scotland, though they all abounded with 
paupers, there was no rate levied at all. So far had this 
gone that it was universally thought in England, and 
even believed in many parts of Scotland itself, that there 
were no poor-laws to the north of the Tweed. 

As long as Scotland was a purely agricultural and 
pastoral country, this state of things was not attended rijcexiis of 
with the evils which might have been anticipated. The be'comVh* 
landlords vvere generally resident ; the collections at the 
church-doors for the poor were tolerably liberal ; and a 
strong feeling of pride existed among the peasantry to 
endure any privations rather than apply themselves, or 
allow their relations to apply, for public charity. But 
with the spread of manufactures, the increase of wealth, 
and the rise of great towns, this auspicious social condi- 
tion of the people came to a termination. A large ])ro- 
portion of the poor in all the great towns were Irish, who 
were far from their relations and utterly destitute ; and the 
habits of civilised Hfe and frequent migration of the work- 
ing classes from one place to another, rendered them almost 
all entirely unknown to the attlucnt around them when 
overtaken by misfortune. These evils, which had been long 
felt and bemoaned by the humane, though stoutly denied by 
the sellish, were brought to a climax by the long-continued 
distress in the country from 1837 to 1842, during which 
the poor of Scotland, almost entirely unprovided for. 
underwent miseries probably unparalleled in any Christian 
land, for they- had the evils of civilisation witliout its 
advantages. J'ortunatcly these evils, and particularly 
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the connection of continued fever, as well as otlicr epi- 
demics, witli the condition of the poor in the larger 
towns, at length attracted the attention of some mombers 
of the medical profession ; which was the more imj'ortunt, 
as some of the most benevolent members both of the 
clerical and legal professions, trusting too much to specu- 
lative views as to the causes of destitution, and le^s con- 
versant with the realities of life in the lowest parts of 
our large towns, sot themselves in decided opposition to 
any change in the old Scotch system of merely voluntary 
relief. "' On tlie other hand, a variety of facts tended to 
prove, that in a complex state of society the system of 
voluntary relief is never sufficient to meet tha increase of 
destitution, which the varying modes of human existence, 
and the powers of procreation granted to the human 
species, naturally involve ; that the increase of population, 
instead of being checked, as Malthus and others had sup- 
posed, by the increase of sin and misery, goes on in an 
increased ratio — under any circumstances admitting of 
human existence — as the examples of Ireland and the 
Highlands of Scotland too surely indicated, simply by 
reason of the habitual recklessness of character, and 
absence of all artificial wants, in people brought up in a 
state of extreme poverty ; that the natural result of this 
state of things is great suffering, and sometimes absolute 
destruction of great part of such populations, by famine 
and epidemic diseases ; and tliat this result is always 
to be apprehended when the richer members of such a 
people arc accustomed to think it wisdom and charity to 
withdraw their attention from such sufferings, and “ pass 
by on the other side and that in such a state of society 
the only security which experience has shown to be 
effectual for applying remedies to the mr/y stape of such 
evils, is that which is given by making Christian charity a 

* See particularly Dr Chalmers and the late Tjord Pitmilly. See Proposed 
Alterations in the Scottish Poor-Law considered and commented on : Edinburgh, 
1840 . 
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pjirt and parcel of the law, wlicrcby assistance may be chap. 
chimed by those M-liose habits will otherwise inevitably 
degenerate info recklessness and profligacy, and systematic 
inspection may bo depended on for counteracting idle- 
ness and imposture. Fortunately these evils attracted the 
attention of one who had the heart to feel, the courage to 
assist, and the ability to carry through, what was neces- 
sary to provide a remedy for them. Du Ai.isoy, who had 
devoted benevolence unbounded, and talents of no ordi- 
nary kind, to the alleviation of the suffering with which he 
was surrounded in the city of Edinburgh, wrote several 
pamphlets, portraying in such striking and such truthful 
colours the destitute condition of the Scotch poor, that it 
at last attracted the notice of Government. A com- 
mission was issued, which took evidence and reported in 
favour of the change, and a bill was introduced by the 
Lord Advocate, founded on its recommendations, which, 
after encountering great opposition, at length passed into 20 -’.’ 
a law.^ 

By this bill the axe was so far laid to the root of the 
evil, as that irresponsible administration of the poor lau’s Provisions 
was taken out of the hands of the heritors and kirk-ses- 
sions, who had hitherto conducted it. A Board of Super- 
vision was appointed at Edinburgh, with the able and 
accomplished Oriental diplomatist, Siu Joiix M'Neill, 
at its head, to superintend generally the administration 
of the poor over the Avhole country, and with power, at 
very little expemse, to fix the rate of aliment to be awarded 
to paupers. A power uas given to the sheriffs to re- 
view the deeisions of the parochial boards in admitting 
or rcfiusing to put applicants on the roll, and to decide 
litigated points between parish and parish. Parish boards 
M'ere appointed to be elected by the rate-payers above .£5 
a-year, who administered the whole poor-laws in tlie 
first instance, and various provisions were made for the 
maintenance of lunatics, the education of pauper children, 
for medical attendance to the poor, and building poor-houses 
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in large cities. So far the provisions of the Act wore 
admirable, and they .applied a remedy where it was most 
needed in taking the irresponsible administration of ihc 
poor-laws out of the hands of the heritors and kiik- 
scssions. lint in one essential respect it eontaiiit d a 
grievous defect, which has been severely felt since . Jt 
said nothing as to the uhle-hodivd poor, probably because, 
by a solemn decision of the Court of Session in 1 so-l, 
it had been determined that the poor able to work, but 
unable by their labour to earn a subsistence, from high 
prices, were entitled to relief.^ Had this precedent been 
followed, it would all have been well ; but unfortun.atcly, 
a few years ^ter the new Act had passed, the Court of 
Session, having the English poor-laws and the French 
ateliers nafionatix before their eyes, reversed their former 
decision, and held by a majority '" that the able-bodied 
poor had no claim on the parish funds ; and this deci- 
sion wa.s aflirined by Lord Truro in the House of Peers. 
The effect of this dcci.vion has been to c.st.ablish a most 
painful and unde.-^erved distinction between the situation 
of the poor in England, and Ireland, and Scotland; for 
wliile in the two former countiies the able-bodied arc 
entitled to relief when out of work, in the latter they 
have no such right. No words can exaggerate the di.s- 
astrous effects of this state of things, in a country where 
so large a portion of the working classes are often thrown 
out of employment from the effect of commercial or mone- 
tary crises, and the strikes in the manufacturing districts, 
which render destitute thousands not concerned in them, 
but dependent on the combined workmen. A striking 
example of this occurred within three years of the passing 
of the Scotch Poor-Law Act for in the year 1847, 
while in lingland 1,026,201 poor were relieved, of whom 
666,338 were able-bodied, and in Ireland above 900,000, 
in Glasgow and its immediate vicinity above 130,000 
poor were out of employment, including the families of 

* Lord Jeffrey, Lord Robertson, and Lord Fullerton, were in the mino- 
rity. 
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tlio labourers, without any claim whatever on the funds chap. 
of imblic charity.* 

1840. 

** TIm; ‘it.’itiito 1 '\v of Scfjtlnnrl himths to be noways (•bar;/oablc willi U»iH 
anomalous ami im > dir^trchsm;.; state ot thiii;/.s, for it has <le('laie<l tlie rii;htof 
abh'-boiru 'l \)oor to relief if <hifttilute, a.s well a-^ tin* aee*!, hick, ami impoterit, 
in as (cxpio*--! tei iti , as wonls can <lo, by the* nilin;^ Act on the hubj* ct, 
which was imarly « onfemporary with the llM Kli/a}>eth, whicli t-ttihh'hed the 
Kn.^didi poor law , the Act c. 71. <-ntitIe«i For puin-hinent of the 

.s^’o/zz/aml idle bi 'i'urs, and relief <;f the poorand injpot< nt,” The list'* fliiectod 
to be made up for hUHtcntati<*n am, “ all a^e<l poor, impotent, anrl decayed 
persons bora within the parihli, m* liavint; their ino-t common resort there in 
the la-'t seven jear.s, ami who of nccc-*'itv imi-t live by alms. The jii.^tice-^ are 
to impiire if they be diseased or irhof*' ami ohU in hinlt/, and thereupon to con- 
sider wliat their neidfnl miAtmtatiou lunut auionnl to, and to tax or stent the 
wliole inhabitants of the parLsli according to their means and substance there* 
for. And it directs that if the aged and impotent persons not being so lame, 
diseased, or impotent, but that they may work at some manner of work, shall 
by the overseers in any parish he aiqmntfd In vorl-, and refuse the same, *‘hc 
shall bo put in the stocks.” Again, the Act 1502, c. 272, ordains " that strong 
beggars and their bairns be employed in common trork diiriivj their li/itime.^^ 
and the power thereof is granted to the particular session of the kiik.'* 

Again, the Act ICdll, c. Id, autliorises all persons having set .up manufactories 
to apprehend vagaboud.s who shall be found begging, or who, being mastcrless and 
out of employment, have not w'liercwithal to maintain thcmxeivc.s by their own 
means or woik, and to employ them for their service as they shall see tit ; “ and 
it enuots that the parishes whore they have haunted three veal's immediately pre- 
ceding their being so apprcliciuled, and w'bo are thereby nlii n tl >,/ th* banh n of 
thrill f shall pay to the peivons employing them 2-^. Scots a-day. And in a 
proclamation of the Ihivy Council, dated lltli Augu.-t it is ordained that 

** if any of the poor are oA/f to irork, the heritors of the parish are to 

put than to work’ according to their capacities, furni.shiug them with meat and 
clothes ; and if any child under fifteen be found Ixwing. any person who .•'hall 
take him before tlie heritors aiul e Idol's, and engage to c«lucate him to trade or 
woik, the said child shall be obliged to ^orve sucli pei>on f>r meat and clothes 
until he pass his thirtieth year.” In conformity with these enactment^, the 
Court of Session Bolomiily decided, in the c.i-e of Dai hug -. Heritors of 
Duii.se, l‘)Lh November 11104, that au able-bodied iiiaii, cai>able of w orking and 
ucLually employed, but unable, from the high price of provision, to earn a hveh- 
hood, has a legal claim to j roclnal relief. This deci.-iion w.is held to fix the 
law to the cll'oct that the able-bodied poor unable to earn a suh5.i},tence had a 
legal claim for relief ; and so the law is laid down by baron Hume, the highest 
legal authority in Scotlaml in recent times. The law, accordingly, was so applied 
by the Sheriff of Laiiark.shiro in HUS, when in that county 3P.OOO ablo-botlied 
poor W’cre thrown out of employment, and. with their families, at least JHbOOO 
more were in a state of starvation. The Court of Session, however, reversed 
this judgment by a majority, holding that tho able-bodied poor, by the Scotch 
law, have no claim for relief either for thcnisclvos or their <lcpoudciit children, 
thougli tlic parochial boards, if they think fit, are entitled to give such ivlicf in 
these cases. On this decision Mr Nicholl, the able administrator of the F.nglish 
and Irish poor-kw, observes : “ To maiutaiu the exclusion of able-bodied persons i,vb. 2r,ib4i; 
from legal relief in cases like those of Paisley, is practically to withhold it fi'om 
the moHt distressed f who nevcrtheloss must be .supported in some w’ay. 3fay we 27.184ih 
not ask, therefore, whether provision ought not to bo made for doing that w’ith both affirmeti 
equity, and which will otlierw’iso bo done inequitably and with disorder — Sfarcli^,* 
whether relief should not bo provided promptly, efficiently, and fairly, rather 1852. 
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If ever the necessity and expedience of any legislative 
change was decisively demonstrated by experience, it is this 
great alteration in the parochial law of Scotland. Since 
the new law came into operation in 1846, the poor re- 
lieved have, on an average, been from 80,000 to 100,000, '^ 

* Table of Pooii-Lvw ADMLvrsTUATiox, 1846-50'. 


Nr.MBKR OK IVOK. 


Year. 

k. 

o 

o 

! 

II 

tc 

at date. | 

Casual Poor re- | 
Iteved during the : 
Year. 1 

II 

o’! 

No, of such poor i 
relieved under 
order of Sheriff. 

No. of Poor re- 
moved to flngland 
or Ireland, or to 
other Parishes. 

No. of Insane or 
Fatuous Poor. 

No. of Orphans 
or Deserted 
Children. 

1846 


tl9,43> 

2t>.894 


■ . • ! ... 


1847 

85,971 

Tl.ltil 

60,399 

.'1,841 

.‘>115 8,4.53 ' 294.5 

47‘.'4 

1S48 

100,961 

77, 730 

126,684 

8,577 

7(>(> ; 13,733 ‘ 3480 

6121 

1849 

106,434 

82,357 

95,686 

15,395 

7(>8 ' 9,396 3574 

7459 

1850 

101,454 

79,031 

53,o7(» 

14,235 

604 , 6,30(1 3421 

7969 

1851 

99,777. 

76,906 

42,093 1 

9,264 

406 5,102 3520 

7542 

1852 

' 99,637 

75, 1 1 1 

46,031 

7,(»27 

399 , 5,253 .3631 

7681 

1853 

90,609 

75,437 

4D9*»58 

7,o\5 

3i!.S 1 2,41.5 ! 3787 

6338 

1854 

, 103,777 

78,1120 

31,951 

6,473 

294 3,056 ; 3693 

6280 

LS55 

100, .5,W 

' 7!>,887 

1 42,8(53 j 

5,757 

241 2,163 . •12<)2 

: 8!l.5.5 

1856 

90,363 

79,873 

: 38,020 I 

.5,603 

25(; , 1,898 1 4487 

] 8t!20 


Iner. . . 60 1 ... j ... .. I 105 | 

Deer. l.iy? ... 1 4,843 ; 4 ] ; m ... j 


ExrBNDITl’RK. 


Year. 

1 

Poor on 
Roll. 

1 C.asual , Medic.*!! 

I Poor. , Relief. 

! 

1 

Maimgc- ' Law Build- 

iiient. Rxi^enses.! ings. 

Sa)iitar> 

Mea- 

sures. 

Total. 


£ 

£ £ 

£ £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1846 

216, .5 12 

i 24.6.33 . 4,05.5 

17,4,31 1 2, .51.5 



295,2.32 

1847 

336,515 

i 36,310 12,879 

43,1.58 : 5,022 



43.3,915 

1848 

401,83.5 

: 53, .384 . 30,3.39 

42,339 : .5,719 

10,971 


511,334 

1849 

417,462 

: 51,470 . 33,010 

51,804 ; 8,519 

14,775 


577,041 

18.50 

414,680 

31,.55fl : 20,.574 

.50,881 i 10,660 

i 42,814 

43h 

.581, .5.53 

18.51 

404,218 

2.5.yl7 1 20.;ill 

52,009 , 10,872 

1 21,576 

10.38 

531,913 

18.52 ' 

401,951 I 25.986 i 21,436 

.51,744 : 1.3,266 

21,166 

393 

53.5,8f>8 

18.53 ' 

411,1.3.5 

24, in • 21,7.37 

52,;i52 \ 

21,644 

5.32 

' 54 4, .5.52 

18.54 , 

428,708 

24, .386 i 27,874 

56,068 1 9,780 

2.5,850 

6259 

578,928 

18.55 

461,213 

27,3.56 ; 27,166 

.5K.y67 ' ln, 2!»0 ' 

20,60.5 

6355 

011,781 

1850 

... 1 

406,689 

22,188.; 21,008 

ei,4<i2 1 8,471 

; ‘->4,8 J7 ; 

1675 

629,348 

Incr. f 

2.5,416 

1 

2,004 ' . 

' 4,212 1 


17, .563 

Deer. 1 


S,l«7 ' .3,I5« 

... 1 1,815 

J 

4677 



— Poffr-Lav) Cumminifionrra^ Repfjrt, 1856, January 1857. — It is a curious 
and apparently unaccountable circumstance how much more expensive the cost 
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being about 1 in 27 of the population, and the cost of their chap. 
maintenance has gradually risen from about £300,000 
to about £600,000 a-year, being at last about a tenth, or 
2s. in the pound, on the rental of the country. Every 
person at all acquainted with the state of Scotland and the experience 
dispositions of its inhabitants, must be aware that this effecteJ* by 
large number of persons has been relieved, and tliese un- 
wonted sums expended, in spite of the most rigid economy 
on the part of the parochial boards in the administration 
of the poors’ funds, and the utmost efforts to resist any 
increase in the expenditure. The increase arose entirely 
from the absolute necessity for parochial relief which in- 
variably arises in every country when it reaches a certain 
stage in civilisation and manufacturing industry. It is pain- 
ful to think that it was so long and unnecessarily delayed. 

Two questions which strongly excited party spirit, but 
were of little consequence in a general point of view, charge 
came before Parliament during the preceding session. The Sir James 
first of those was a charge brought against Sir James 
Graham, as Homo Secretary, of having, for State pur- 
poses, ordered some letters posted by two foreign refu- 
gees and from two English Chartists, to be opened. The 
charge, which was of a kind violently to agitate the public 
mind, was brought forward by Mr Thomas Duncombe on 
the 14th June, and Sir James wisely consented to the mat- 
ter being referred to a select committee. In the interval 
between the question being mooted and the report of the 
committee, the utmost efforts were made by the Whig- 
Radical press to excite the public mind on the subject, and 

of criminal prisonei's is than that of innocent paupers. The cost of the Scotch 
paupers, from the above Tables, is from £5 to £6 a-hcail ; aiul the English is 
just the same, tlio poor-rate being from £5,000,000 to £0,000,000 for the 
maintenance of 900,000 to 1,000,000 paupci-s. But the average cost of main- 
taiuing a criminal prisoner in Scotland is .£16, 1 6s., deducting his earnings ; and 
in Millbank Penitentiary it is £l7, also deducting earnings. It is true, the 
prisoners for crimes are fed up in a way to which the paupere arc strangoi's, f.'^r 
while the innocent iiauper gets 38 ounces of solid nourishment in a week, the 
committed thief gets 60, the convicted tliicf 90, and the transported thief 1 00 ! 

This extraordinary fact is broiiglit out in the very able and interesting reports 
of Mr Chauningou tUo English Poor-Laws for 1839, p. 179. 
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CHAP, tlie clamour from one end of the kingdom to the other 

^ soon became excessive. Every one feared that his private 

correspondence would be looked into by the prying and 
inquisitive Post-office officials. Put the report of the 
committee soon put an end to this clamour, Froju it it 
appeared that so far from being illegal, the opening of 
letters by authority of Government was expressly au- 
thorised ill the Acts establishing the Post-office ; that 
this power had been since repeatedly confirmed, especially 
at the accession of Queen Victoria ; that it had been 
exercised often by Whig Ministers, and especially Mr 
Fox, in 1782 ; that from 1709 to 1844 the warrants for 
opening letters had been on an average ouli/ c'ujht in the 
year ; and that the power thus legally conferred and spar- 
ingly exercised was essential to the safety of the State, 
and the preventing foreign or domestic conspiracies. This 
report ellectually calmed the public mind and silenced the 
'mll'uxy.' Pildical press ; and the public satisfaction was increased 
ilw^^ixxvi ^ statement of the Duke of Wellington in the House 
iilg’ isu' Pt'ers, that there was no foundation for the report that 
eeu, 22 .’. ’ the thing had been done at the instigation of a foreign 
power.' 

Connected with this M’as another subject, also disposed 
The Alien of ill tlic saiuo scssion of Parliament. The Alien Act 
had been little more tlian a dead letter for a number 
of years, chieily in consequence of its containing no pro- 
vision compelling foreigners to register their names, and 
of the number in consequence who avoided doing so. In 
1842, out of 11, GOO foreigners, known officially to have 
landed, only G,084 were registered ; out of 7.94 landed 
at Hull in that year, only one was registered ; out of 
1174 at Southampton, not one. In these circumstances, 
it was apparently not without reason thought that the 
time had arrived when the restrictions on aliens might be 
altogether removed. A bill to this effect was accordingly 
brought forward by Mr Hutt, from the Liberal benches, 
which enabled all foreigners at a triOing cost to obtain 
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letters of naturalisation conferring upon them all the pri- chap. 
vileges of British subjects, except those of sitting in the 
Priry Council or in either House of Parliament. So 
completely had* the feeling against foreigners expired in 
Great Britain, and so thorongldy was the Continent 
thought to be pacified, that this important relaxation of 
former policy excited very little attention, and was scarcely 
noticed even in the public newspapers. And yet the world 
was on the eve of the Revolution of 1848, the almo.st i Ann. itej. 
entirely houlcversemejit of the Continent, and the Chartist paH’nii 
insurrection in Great Britain! — so widely different is 
sometimes the luidcr-current flowing in human affairs from 
what appears and attracts the attention of the legislature 
on the surfircc.^ 

During the whole of 1844 and 1845, the efforts of the 

^ .... 33 . 

Anti-Corn -Law League to keep alive .agitation in the Progress »f 

country on the subject of the import duties on grain wrere cwuw 

incessant, and attended with the most important effects, 

It is true, a great part of the facts to which they had 

formerly so triumphantly referred, in supjmrt of their 

argument, had now slipped from their grasp. It was now 

evident that the high prices of grain from 1838 to 1842 

had been owing to a succession of bad harvests, and that 

there was no reason to suppose that in ordinary seasons 

the nation could not, within its own bounds, supply itself 

w ith food. The harvest in this year wjis not particularly* 

good, and the imp'''rtatiou of wheat was only 313,(H)0 

quarters, and yet its price was only 45s. the quarter. But 

though deprived of the powerful argument for a free im- 

j)ortation of gi*ain arising from high prices, the Anti-Corn- 

Law League found a full compensation for its loss in the 

general prosperity of the nation, and the embarrassments 

in which, from low prices, the agricultur.al interest was 

involved. Their lecturers and itinerant orators, many of 

whom were men of great ability, skilfully turned this state 

of things to their own advantage. They represented the 

general welfare of the nation, and the high w'agcs of labour, 

VOL. VII. . L 
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CHAP, as the result of the application of the principles of Free 
xui. other interests ; the depressed condition of the 

1845. agriculturists, to the retention of protection on their own. 
The farmers were everywhere told that the low prices were 
owing to thc^ Corn Laivs, and could only be obviated by 
their removal ; and, strange to say, this argument obtained 
very general credit. So far M’as the movement carried, that 
Mr Cobden, towards the close of the session, liimself moved 
for a committee to inquire into the causes of agricultural 
distress, whicli was only defeated by a majority of 92 in a 
House of 33-1. It was distinctly proved by the Conser- 
vative members, from every part of England, that the dis- 
tress among the farmers from low prices was not light and 
j Par). Ocb. p-irtial, but general and severe — a state of things wliicli 
sui ; Anil. ’ tiic luore reflecting among tlicm ascribed to Sir R. Peel’s 
’ new sliding-scale att'ording no adequate protection to rural 
industry.^ 

So general had distress now become among the agricul- 

34 ® ^ ^ 

Divi'sion on tural interest, tliat .Mr Cobden said in his opening speech 
mution.*"* on this debate, that onc-half of the farmers in England 
M’crc in a state of insolvency, and the other half paying 
their rents out of their capital — assertions which were not 
contradicted from cither side of the House. A few nights 
after his motion had been disposed of, Mr Miles, a I’ro- 
tectionist, moved that tlie surplus of the revenue should 
be applied to the relief of the agricultural interest, now, 
beyond all question, the most suflering in the community. 
The motion was negatived by a majority of 213 to 78 ; 
but in the course of the debate some observations fell from 
both sides, which showed not obscurely the changes which 
were approaching. Sir James Graham, on the part of 
Government, said, “ So far from being sorry that a pro- 
gressive increase of importation has occurred, I consider 
it eminently advantageous; for, with the rapid increase 
of our population, many years will not pass away before 
we are in want of food, if we persist in refusing admission 
to foreign corn.” And Mj^iiilS^i said Qia^Mie narfc of 
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tlie Protectionists : “ Protection ajipears to Le in about chap. 
the same condition that Protestantism was in 1828. The 
country will draw its moral. For my part, if we are to 
have free trade, I, who honour genius, prefer that such 
measures should bo proposed by the honourable member 
for Stockport (Mr Cobden), rather than by one who, by 
skilful parliamentary measures, has tampered with the 
generous confidence of a great people and a great party. 

For myself, I care not what may be the result. Dissolve, 
if you please, the I’arliamcnt you have betrayed, and 
appeal to the people, who, I believe, mistrust you. For ”'’5’- 
me there remains this at least — the opportunity of express- >''-8; 
ing thus publicly my beliet tliat a Conservative Covern- 71, 'Ti. 
inent is an organised hypocrisy.''' ^ 

These w’ords on the part of the two leaders of the PTee 
Trade and Protection parties, sufficiently indicated to wliat Fartw.u- 
crisis the country was approaching — what the one party tw torn" 
intended, and what the other apprehended. So evident 0“ t!!c 
had this become, that towards the close of the session 
nothing else was debated in the House of Commons but 
the Corn Laws; and the declining majority for Protection 
showed that the waverers were beginning to seek their own 
advantage in anticipating what they saw was to become 
ere long the measures of Government. On June 3, Mr June. i. 
Ward moved for a committee to inquire into the situation 
and burdens of the landed interest, which was rejected by 
a majority of 73, the numbers being 182 to 109. Mr 
Villicrs, on the 10th, brought forward his annual motion June 10. 
on the subject of the Corn Laws, and it was negatived by 
a majority of 132, the numbers being 2o4 to 122. But 
on a motion by Lord John Russell to go into a committee May - jo-. 
on the state of the labouring classes, with a view to the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, the majority was only 78, the 
numbers being 182 to 104. In the course of this debate, 

Sir James Graham dwelt strongly on the great fall which 
had taken place in the price of all the chief articles 
of consumption since the new tariff came into operation ; 
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^ Ann. Reg, 
1845, 7J), 
•J13; Purl. 
Deb. Ixxx. 
871), 14-J8, 
Ixxxi. 830. 


. 30 . 

The charge 
had become 
una\ Old- 
able, from 
the Mone- 
tary ami 
Free-timie 
system 


and Lord John Ruslell declared he would not now pro- 
pose a fixed duty of 8s. a quarter on wheat, but if called 
upon to say u hat it should bo, he would fix on 4s., 5s., or 
6s. '“' It was evident from these statements that the Corn 
Laws were, doomed, and that it was only a question of 
time when they should bo struck altogether from the 
statute-book. The session closed on the 9th August with 
a Queen’s Speech, in which her Majesty declared the 
“ cordial assent” she had given “ to the hills presented 
for remitting the duties on many articles of import.”^ 

In truth, the state of the country, induced by the 
previous policy of Government, and the long adoption of 
the cheapening system, had rendered the extension of 
the principles of Free Frade to the commerce of grain a 
matter of necessity. Prices of all the articles of commerce 
and production having been reduced fully 50 per cent by 
the monetary system, and at least 15 per cent more by 
tlie reduced taiifl’, it had become impossible to maintain 
a .system of heavy duties on the import of grain. When 
the prices of all articles of produce — that i.s, the remu- 
neration of every species of industry — had been lowered 
above GO per cent by the measures of the legislature, it 
became indispensable to lower, in some degree at least, 
the cost of the food on which the working classes were to 
subsi.st. The Protectionists were quite right in imj)uting 
the repeal of the Corn Laws to Sir R. Peel, but they erred 
in their opinion as to the time and the measure which in- 
duced the necessity that led to that repeal. It was in 1 S 1 9 
that the policy was inaugurated, which could not fail in 

* F.vll in thk Pun k tmk f’liiKF Ahticle-s of ('on.si:mption, as 

UKFEIIULO TO liY .Ia.MI-.S GkaHAM. 

Wheat had fuUvu from Gin. in I fill to IGh, pci* quarter. 


Beef, 

from 74(1. to 54cl. per lb. 

Mutton, 

• ff ^‘1* ft b»l. „ 

Sui(ar, 

. ,, ((1. ,, .^(1. ,, 

Ootleo, . • 

„ 2s. „ 1 h. 4d. „ 

Tea, 

„ .'is. „ 4 h. 

Currants, . 

. „ .0(1. „ Gd. ,, 

Candles, . 

„ 7d. „ 6d. „ 


Jleg.f 1845, i>. 84. 
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the cud to remove all restrictions on the import of grain ; 
it was by unanimous votes of the House of Commons, 
including the whole Protectionists tlicmsclves, upholding 
the monetary s}stem, that Free Trade was in reality estab- 
lished as the policy of the country. When Sir R. Peel 
introduced his tariffs in 1842 and 184.5, so materially 
lowering the import duties, he only yielded to the neces- 
sity which he had introduced, and Parliament had so 
unanimously approved. In proposing to the legislature 
the entire- repeal of the Corn Law.s, he did not adopt a 
new policy ; he only gave way to the necessary conse- 
quences of their own acts. Sooner or later, free trade in 
grain must have followed the contraction of the currency 
and free trade in other things. Some time might have 
elapsed before the change, in the ordinary course of 
events, became unavoidable, but meanwliile the hand of 
fate was ou the curtain. Providence, in pity to human 
infatuation, was about to interpose visibly and decisively 
in human affairs, and those great changes were, on the 
eve of coming into operation, destined to apply a severe 
but merciful remedy to the miseries of Ireland, arrest 
the devastation of monied cupidity in England, give a 
mighty impulse to industry and improvement all over the 
world, and provide for the extension, in the remotest 
regions, of tlic dominant race among mankind. 

Planted originally by nature in the mountains of Peru, 
TIIK Potato j)0sscsscs the qualities which distinctly mark 
it as the destined food, in part at least, of a large portion 
of mankind. It flourishes in nearly every climate except 
the very M'armest and the coldest ; more sensitive to frost 
than even the dahlia or geranium, it is to be seen in per- 
fection in every region of the globe except the tropics or 
the arctic circle. During the brief months of summer, 
it makes its way and arrives at maturity in every part 
of the temperate zone. The roots, in their natural state, 
arc not much larger than a strawberry; under the fostering 
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hand of culture they swell to ten or sometimes twenty times 
the size. It is far more productive, when brought to per- 
fection by cultivation, of food for the use of man, than 
any cereal ; it yields, on an equal space, three times as 
much for liis sustenance as the best wheaten crop. Like 
civilisation, however, of which it is the attendant and 
the support, it involves in itself the seeds of corruption 
in its latest and most advanced stages, which threaten 
calamities as great to the physical necessities of man, as 
the depravity which often overspreads a w'caltliy and 
luxurious society does to his moral. But the wisdom of 
Nature has provided a remedy for the one as well as the 
other : like the human race, tlie succulent and prolific 
root can be propagated by seminal descent as well as by 
the transplantation of slips, and a new and untainted 
race be induced by the planting of fresh seeds in a 
region where the former race has been degraded by a 
long course of artificial culture. 

For a great number of years back the symptoms of the 
disease to which the potato, in the more advanced stages of 
its cultivation, is more particularly subject, had appeared 
in most parts both of Great Britain and Ireland; and in 

* “ This predisposition to disease in the potato, results, I conceive, from its 
having lUycn* rated, in consequence of its liaving been subjected to a long 
course of artificial cultivation. The potato, in common with all other culti- 
vated productions of the vegetable world, has a tendency to degenerate when 
the law.i of nature arc dcY-artcd from ; and as it is not a native of this country, 
it degenerates in proportion as the means to prevent its doing so have been 
neglected. Nature, however, has provided for the permanent health as well 
as productiveness of her offspring in the seed, contained in the berry which the 
plant produces from' its stalks. Hence, when we endeavour to perpetuate any 
particular kind of potato, by continually cutting and planting its tubers, it 
may reasonably ]be expected that wo shall injure its general properties and- 
powens, and thus gradually render it less fit for frost, and more liable to 
disease. And long experience has convinced mo that the taint far more 
frequently attacks the long-cultivated and more delicate sorts of jiotatocs than 
any others; the former, I conceive, because the vegetative powers have become 
disordered and enfeebled by a long course of treatment opposed to nature. 
In 1833 I raised from the berry a great variety of new sorts. In 18.‘}4 the best 
were .selected and planted separately. At tbo present time, though i)lantcd 
late, and cut, they display an e itraordinari/ drtjrrr of health and riijonr ; wliilo 
beside them, in the samr field, aome of the ohl »orts arc not only frehlc, hut tainted 
a.:d curled** — Quarterly Journal of Ayricidture, 
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tlie latter country, where it constituted the staple food chap. 
of the people, it had occasioned very great uneasiness _ 
and distress. The terrible scarcities, bordering on famine, 
in the Emerald Isle in 182.3, 1837, and 1840, had been First Jp- 
mainly owing to this cause. It had always been observed of tlie po- 
that the disease was most rife in the ricliest soils, and in 
wet or stormy seasons. Frequent thunderstorms, and 
an electrical state of the atmosphere, had been generally 
found to precede the spread of the devastating malady. 

Its frequent recurrence and alarming s^-mptoms in bad 
seasons had excited the attention of the observers of 
nature, and tlie most sagacious of these had already 
recorded the opinion that tlie root Mas wearing itself 
out, and that it would not last twenty years* But 
in the summer and autumn of 184.5 these symptoms 
manifested themselves in a far more alarming manner. 

The rains began early that season, and, contrary to M’hat 
is usually the case, the ground M-as soaked by the end 
of July; but it M^as not till near the middle of the succeed- 
ing month that they set in with great severity. Then 
■svas seen M'hat, under the existing monetary system, 
three M-ceks’ rain in August can do in the British Isles. 
Hardly had the Farliament separated on the 3th August, 
amidst general congratulations for the past, and the Marm- 
est anticipations for the future, when the heavens seemed 

* Talking with Dr Smith on tlie condition of Ireland in summer 1831, 

Mr Cobbott said; “ The c,irty weed (the potato) will be the curse of Ji eland. 

The people must go back to the food they were aconstomed to Jive upon 
before the general cultivation of the dirty weed— to grow wheat, oats, and 
rye. You have four millions of males in Ireland, and eight millions of uncul- 
tivated acres. This ground must be drained and brought into cultivation, and 
grow grain crops. I’he potaft) icill not last ftrenfp f/ravs more. It leill work iisilf 
out, and then you will sec to what a state Ireland will be rcdu(\d. You must 
return to grain crop.s, and then Ireland, instead of being the most degraded, 
will bo one of the finest countries in the world. You may live to see my 
words prove true, but I never shall.” — See Dovjbledax’s LijV 0 / vol. ii. 
p. SOS, note. 'I'ins prediction of Mr Cohhett is very rcinavkahle — almost as 
much so as his luoinorahlc saying in America in ISIO, that when ho heard the 
Monetary Bill of that year was passed in Kngland, ho immediately gave orders 
to pack up his things and rotiiru to Ia^ikIou, foreseeing that parliamentary 
reform could not bo much longer dclayciL 
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to open, and incessant deluges overspread the aln ady 
saturated earth. These were accompanied by violent 
thunderstorms, in the course of wliich the electric 11 aid 
descended in sheets of flame into “ the grefen and deluged 
earth.” This wet and stormy weather continued, with 
very little intermission, jlhrough the whole of autumn ; 
prices rapidly rose, and serious fears began to bo felt 
for the grain crops. But these were soon thrown into the 
shade by the reports which were ere long spread of a 
mysterious disease among the potatoes, which threatened 
absolute destruction to tiiat widespread and important 
part of the subsistence of the people. The plague 
thus irtroduced was, literally speaking, “ the pestilence 
W’liich walketli in darkncj^s.” It was so minute that 
it eluded the j)owers of the finest microscope — so mj's- 
terious that it defied the researches of the most search- 
ing philosophy ; but it was strong enough to over- 
turn governments, general enough to alter established 
commerce, powerful enough to cause the migration of 
nations.^ 

Charmed with the advent of so powerful and unex- 
pected an ally, the Anti-Corn-Law League made the 
utmost efforts to turn it to the best account. Their lan- 
guage and their tactics underwent an immediate change. 
It was no longer, as it had been for the last two years, 
to the sufferings of the farmers, arising from low prices, 
which they promised to elevate by repealing the Corn 
Laws, that they addressed themselves ; the loud cry was 
now raised that their instant abrogation was indispen- 
sable to prevent the people dying of famine. For some 
time past their funds had been mainly directed to increas- 
ing the number of Liberal electors on the rolls ; and the 
Agricultural Protection Society, which had risen up to 
check its efforts, had boasted that the Anti-Corn-Law 
League had degenerated into a new registration club. 
Now, however, it resumed its pristine avocation of shak- 
ing and alarming the public mind, and this it did with 
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immense success. Fifteen tliousand copies of the Lew/ue chap , 
newspaper were weekly distributed; two millions of other 
publications, tending to the same point, were circulated ; 
three hundred thousand letters were sent out in the course 
of the year. Co vent Garden theatre was fitted up in 
autumn as a great bazaar for goods, presented and ex- 
posed for sale in aid of the League fund. They brought 
£25,000, and 125,000 persons visited the magnificent 
establishment. The funds of the League seemed to in- 
crease with magical rapidity, as its necessities augmented 
and the period of its approaching triumph drew nigh. 

A meeting of the members was held in Manchester in 
December, at which a levy of £2.50,000 Mas agreed to, 
to further the objects of the League, and £62,000 was 
subscribed in the room. One gentleman subscribed 
£1500 ; tM’cuty, £1000 each. This was in addition to 
£122,508 previously raised by subscription. It must be , 
confessed that the leaders of this great association made i84,), 

^ ^ ° • 1 - . n.ron.67. 

most extraordinary elrorts to promote its objects, ana m-, Man. 
shoM’ed themselves consummate masters of the art ofUj-o*!'^’ 
agitating and ruling mankind.^ 

McanM’hile prices of every kind of subsistence rose 
with extraordinary rapidity, and the real dangers of cun^ai 
the jieriod became such that there was no need of poli- 
tical agitation or imaginary terrors to exaggerate them. 

Wheat, M’hich in Juno 1845 had been at 45s. 9d., rose Tooke on 
so rapidly that in r’-^vember it was at 60s.^ Every other 411, iie.’ 
species of food advanced in a similar proportion, and 
these prices, to a people long inured to the low rates pro- 
duced by the contracted currency, appeared to threaten 
famine. Every post from Ireland brought over fresh 
and more alarming reports of tlio failure of the potato 
crop, as well as the serious damage done to the general 
harvest by the heavy and long -continued rains. A 
transport similar to that Mdiich preceded the passing of 
the iteform Bill seized upon the public mind, and it 
became soon evident that the torrent was for the time 

•>Ni. 
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CHAP, irresistible, and that in the ujean time at least, and during 

J 1_ the continuance of the potato famine, all duties on foreign 

1845. grain must be removed. On 10th October, Lord Ash- 
ley addressed a letter to the electors of •Dorsetshire, in 
■which he declared his conviction that “ the destiny of the 
Corn Laws M as fixed, and that the leading men of the 
great parties in the legislature were by no means opposed 
to their eventual abolition.” In the beginning of No- 
vember cabinet councils- Mere very frequent,- and it was 
knoM'n that Government had set on foot extensive in- 
quiries concerning the failure of the crop, and about the 
same time Lord Morpeth joined the Anti - Corn - Law 
League. Tlie accession of so leading a political character 
was justly considered as decisive of the views of the entire 
Whig party. It M'as no longer a question, save of time, 
'iMs'm*-’- change Mas to be made, and the tMo leaders of 

rlr'i* Deb ’’ opposite parties sau- that nothing remained for them 
ixxxiii. 86. but to run a race who sliould first make the desired 
alteration.^ 


41 . 

liord John 
Rujsscirs 
Letter. 
Nov. *J2. 


An attentive observer of the signs of the times. Lord 
John Russell no sooner sum- that the period was approach- 
ing M'hcn Government must take the initiative in the ex- 
pected changes, than he resolved to forestall their leader, 
and bid for poM’er by anticipating the Minister in them. 
On 22d November 1845, he addressed a letter to the 
electors of London on the subject, in M'hich he said : 
“ The present state of the country in regard to its supply 
of food cannot be vieM’cd without apprehension. Fore- 
thought and bold precaution may avert serious evils : 
indecision and procrastination may produce a state of 
suffering which it is frightful to contemplate. Three 
M^eeks ago it M'as generally expected that Parliament 
Avould be called immediately together. The announce- 


ment that Ministers were prepared on its first meeting 
to propose a suspension of tlio import duties on corn, would 
hare caused orders to be sent at once to various ports of 
Europe and America for the purchase and trausinis- 
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sion of grain, for the consumption of the United Kingdom, chap. 
An Order in Council dispensing with the law was neither 
nccessarj nor desirable. No party in Parliament would 
have made itself responsible for the obstruction of a 
measure so urgent and beneficial. The Queen’s ministers 
have met and separated without affording us any promise 
of such seasonable relief. It becomes us, therefore, as the 
Queen’s suly’ecls, to consider how we can best avert, or at 
all events mitigate, calamities of no ordinary magnitude. 

“Two evils require your consideration — one of these 
is the disease in the potatoes, affecting very seriously Continued, 
parts of England and Scotland, and committing fearful 
ravages in Ireland. The extent of this evil has not yet 
been ascertained, and every week tends either to reveal 
unexpected disease, or to abate in some districts the 
alarms previously entertained. But tliere is one effect 
peculiar to failure in this particular crop. Tlie effect of 
a bad corn harvest is, in Jthc first place, to diminish the 
supply in the market, and raise the price. Hence dimin- 
ished consumption and the privation of incipient scarcity, 
by which the whole stock is more equally distributed over 
the year, and the ultimate pressure is greatly mitigated. 

But the fear of the breaking out of this unknown disease 
among the potatoes, induces the holders to hurry into tlie 
market, and thus we have at one and the same time 
rapid consumption and impending deficiency, scarcity of 
the article and cheapness of price. The ultimate suffer- 
ing must thereby be rendered far more severe than it 
would otherwise bo. Another evil under which we are 
suffering is the fruit of Ministerial counsel and Parlia- 
mentary law. The duties on the importation of grain, 
passed three years ago, arc so contrived, that, the worse the 
quality of tlie corn, the higher is the duty ; so that wlien 
good wheat runs to 70s. a quarter, the average of all 
wheat is 573. or 583., and the duty 15s. or lls. a 
quarter. Thus the corn barometer points to fair when 
the ship is bending under a storm. 
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“ It is no longer worth while to contend for a fixed 
duty. In 1841 the Free-trade party would have agreed 
to a duty of 8s. a quarter on wheat, and after a lapse of 
years this duty might have been further reduced and 
ultimately abolished. But the imposition of any duty at 
present, without a provision for its extinction in a short 
period, would but prolong a contest already sufiiciently 
fruitful of animosity and discontent. The struggle to 
make bread scai'ce and dear, when it is clear that part at 
least of the additional price goes to increase rent, is a strug- 
gle deeply injurious to an aristocracy which (this quarrel 
once removed) is strong in property, strong in the con- 
struction of our legislature, strong in opinion, strong in 
ancient associations and the memory of immortal services. 
Let us, tlien, unite to put an end to a system which has 
been proved to be the blight of commerce, the bane of 
agriculture, the source of bitter divisions among classes, 
the cause of penury, fever, mortality, and crime among 
the people.”^ 

Not less attentive than his rival to the cii’cumstanccs 
of the country, Sir 11. Peel having received the reports 
from Ireland, which were exU’cmely alarming, biought 
before the Cabinet the question, Wliat was to be done to 
avert the threatened calamity 1 His own idea Mas to 
throw the ports at once open by an Order in Council, 
trusting to Parliament for a bill of indemnity. But his 
colleagues were divided on the nccc.ssity of such an ex- 
treme measure, and after several cabinet councils had 
been held in the beginning of November, it was agreed 
to appoint a commission to inquire into and suggest 
measures to avert extreme distress in Ireland, and the 
Cabinet met on the 25th to consider the reports received. 
It was found, however, that the former division remained : 
a minority of the Cabinet, at the head of M'hich was Lord 
Stanley, deemed the circumstances not yet such as to 
justify any permanent deviation from the protective policy 
of Government. Sir R. Peel thought otherwise : he was 
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SO Strongly impressed with the dangers of the approaching 
crisis that he deemed it indispensable to make, not only 
a temporary but a permanent change of policy. As the 
Cabinet was divided on this subject, however, and Lord 
John Russell, by his letter from Edinburgh, already 
quoted, had declared for total repeal of the import 
duties, and put himself at the head of the Free-trade 
party, ho felt the impoissibility at such a crisis of carrying 
on the government in the face of such a coalition, and 
he accordingly tendered his resignation and that of his 
colleagues to her Majesty, wliich was accepted.* 

The Queen immediately sent for Lord John Russell, 
and ho received the royal command on the 8th December, 
and reached Osborne House, in the Isle of Wiglit, on 
the 11th. Ilis answer to her Majesty, when requested 
to undertake the formation of a ministry, was, that as 
the party to which he belonged was in a minority in the 
House of Commons, it would be vain for him to attempt 
a task which would expose her Majesty, ere long, to the 
inconvenience arising from a second change of servants. 
He recommended the Queen, accordingly, to send for 
Lord Stanley, to endeavour to form a Protective ministry; 
but that nobleman, upon being applied to, declared his 
absolute inability to do so.'*' Upon this the Queen re- 
newed her application to Lord J olin, and sliowed him a 
paper which Sir R. Peel had left M'ith her when he 
resigned office, in which he declared his intention, “ in his 
private capacity, to give every support to the new minister 
whom her Majesty might select to clFcct a settlement of 
the question of the Corn Laws.” This entirely altered 
the case, as it assured the Whig Cabinet of the support' 
of at least one, and that the most powerful, of the great 

* ** I informed her Majesty, that, considering that Lord Stanley, and such 
of my colleagues as had difiored from mo, had positively declined to undertake 
tho formation of a government, and that Lord ‘John Russell having had the 
concurrence and support of all his political friends, with a single exception, 

had abandoned tho attempt to form one, 1 should feel it my duty, if required 
by her Majesty, to resume office .” — PetVs Mamirs^ vol. ii. p. 248. 
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Scur* party. Lord John accordingly returned to town, 

-- — to consult his friends on the possibility of forming a 
1845. at first there was every prospect of success. 

But ere long a dilHculty, M’hich proved insurmountable, 
presented itself. Earl Croy, upon being applied to, re- 
fused to join the new Cabinet if Lord Palmcr.stou formed 
part of it — so strongly was he impressed Avilh the hazard 
attending the foreign policy to which the latter noble lord 
Avas attaclied. Lord Palmerston, hoAvever, from his ability, 
and vast diplomatic information and connections, Avas too 
pOAverful a man to be dispensed Avitli. Tlic result was, lliat 
Dee. 10 . this attempt to form a Cabinet failed, and Lord .lolm 

Dec. JO. informed her Majest}’ of this on the forenoon of the 2(ith. 

On the preceding day, tlic Queen liad informed Sir Bobert 
Peel, that, as tlieir political relation Avas about to termi- 
nate, she Avished to see him nc.\t day to bid him farcAvell. 
He Aveut accordingly, in obedience to the royal command ; 
but, on entering her Majesty’s presence, he Avas informed 
that Lord John Russell’s mission had failed, and that 
•nothing remained but for him to resume oflBce. This he 
accordingly did, and the whole Cabinet resumed their 
places, Avith the exception of Lord Stanley, who retired. 
He Avas succeeded by Mr (Gladstone as Colonial Secretary ; 

, and the Duke of Bucclcuch, Avho at this crisis joined the 

ree-trade party in the Cabinet, Avas made President of 
Lord j. ’ the Council in room of Lord Wharncliffe, Avho had died 
shR.p^'sOn the ItHli. 'The Cabinet was noAv entirely composed 
of Free-traders ; and the influence of that party in the 
House of Common.s, at the same time, Avas much increased 
M AiAAoppo&ed vetuvn of Lord Morpeth to his old .scat 
1\ac W est RkWng of Xorhshivc, in room of Mr Stuart 
•iu5. ’ W ortley, who succeeded to the peerage on his father liOrd 

Whavncliffe’s death.A 

While these ministerial difficulties .and arrangements, 
big with the future fate of the British empire and of com- 
merce throughout the world, were in progress in the ele- 
vated political regions, the public mind was .A’iolcntly 
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slifikcn by an announcement, which suddenly appeared in chap. 
the Times of Deceiuhcr 4, to the effect that the repeal of . 
the Corn Jjaws M’aa resolved on in tiic Cabinet, and that 
I’arlianient would he called together in January to carryAnnom.ee- 
tho resolution into clfcct. This statement was iinme- "‘.'pearof''’ 
diately contradicted, in the most unqualihed luannei’, by 
the Standard, and other Tory newspapers ; hut the Times 
persisted in maintaining it, adding, that the repeal would 
he moved in the House of Commons by Sir li. Peel, and 
in the House of Lords by the Duke of Wellington. This 
excited a very great sensation, the more especially as it 
Avas known that the journal in question had v'cry peculiar 
sources of information, and enjoyed the confidence, either 
directly or through the intervention of a third party', of 
more than one member of the Cabinet. Grain imme- 
diately fell, and the spirits of the League rose. They now 
everywhere announced that they were secure of victory, 
that they would accept of no compromise, and that “ not 
a shilling nor a farthing should be imposed without sound 
reason shown.” The sudden resignation, and still more 
sudden reconstruction of Sir R. Peel’s Cabinet shortly 
aftei', left no doubt as to some great change in the Corn 
Laws being in contemplation ; and it Avas soon whispered 
that the Cabinet w’as noAV unanimous, and that the 
“ Iron Duke ” himself had reluctantly given in. Before 
Parliament met, on lith January, it Avas generally under- 
stood that the cause oi Protection was lost, and the ques- 1.8^5 
tion was set at rest, so nir as tlie Cabinet Avas concerned, 
by the paragraph in the Queen’s Speech on the subject, s'l; ***^**’ 
delivered by her Majesty in person.^ 

“ I have to lament,” said her IMajcsty, “ that, in con-* 
sequence of a failure of the potato crop in several parts Queeii’s 
of the United Kingdom, there Avill be a deficient supply janria. 
of an article of food Avhich forms the chief subsistence of 
great numbers of my people. The disease by Avhicli the 
plant has been affected has prevailed to the utmost extent 
in Ireland. I have adopted all such measures as Avere iu 
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CHAP, mj power for the purpose of alleviating the sulleiings 

— which may be caused by this calamity, and I conliilently 

^**'**»‘ rely on your co-operation i»i devising such other moans 
for effecting the same benevolent purposcy as may require 
the sanction of the legislature. 1 have had great satisfac- 
tion in giving my assent to the measures which you have 
presented to me from time to time, calculated to extend 
commerce, and to stimulate domestic skill and industry, 
by the repeal of prohibitory and the relaxation of pro- 
tective duties. 'J’lie prosperous state of the revenue, the 
increased demand for labour, and the general improve- 
ment which has taken place in the internal condition of 
the country, arc strong testimonies in favour of the course 
which you have pursued. 1 recommend you to take into 
your earnest consideration, whether the principles on 
which you have acted may not be yet more extensively 
applied, and whether it may not be in your power, after 
a careful review of the existing duties upon many articles 
the produce or manufacture of other countries, to make 
such farther reductions and remissions as may tend to 
insure the continuance of the great benefits to which I 
have adverted, and, by enlarging our commercial inter- 
course, to strengthen the bonds of amity with foreign 
powers.”^ 

Such M’ere the words by which Sir II. Peel, in her 
.Sir B,Pcers Majesty’s name, announced to the world the greatest 
kmur^of'" cliaiigc evcr made in the commercial policy of any nation, 
;ja;»e/y, the sudden transition from a Protective policy, 
the natural safeguard of a rising, to a Free-trade, tlic 
invariable demand of an advanced, stage of civilisation. 

• His detailed plans were brought forward in a luminous 
speech of four hours’ duration, the object of which was 
to represent the. change in the Corn Laws, great as it was, 
as not an insulated measure, but part of a great system of 
policy by which all classes were to be ultimately benefited. 
The public excitement was extreme. Every crevice in the 
House was filled ; Prince Albert and the Duke of Cam- 
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bridge wore among the auditoi’S. “ The great principle chap. 
of the relaxation of protective duties,” said he, “ recora- 
mended in the speech from the Throne, I intend to apply 
not to any one particular interest, but to all interests. On 
the contrary, 1 ask all the great interests of the country, 
manufacturing, commercial, and agricultural, to make the 
sacrifice, if it bo one, to the common good. Of late the 
whole tariff of import duties has been more than once 
submitted to the House. In 1842 I commenced, and in 
184.5 carried out, to a very large extent, a plan for tlie 
remission of duties on the raw materials constituting the 
elements of manufacture. There is at this moment scarcely 
a duty on the raw material imported from foreign countries 
which we have not abandoned. I have, therefore, a right 
to call on the manufacturer to relinquish the protection of 
which he is now in possession. The only two ai ticles of 
rude produce still subject to duty are tallow and timber : 
on the first, I propose to reduce the duty from 3s. 2d. to 
Is. fid. a cwt., and on the second, to make also a very great 
reduction. In regard to manufactures, I call on those who 
are engaged in making up the three articles, wool, linen, 
and cotton, which form the clothing of the country, to 
show the sincerity of their convictions in favour of Free 
Trade, by relinquishing the protection of which they are 
in possession. I do this the more confidently, as it w'as 
the manufacturing, and not the agricultural interest, which 
first called on the Go^.rnment for protecting duties. 

“ In pursuance of these principles, I propose to relin- 
quish all duties upon the importation of the coarser species Conti'uied. 
of manufacture in wool, linen, and cotton, and to reduce 
the duties on the finer linen and cotton goods from 20 to 
10 per cent. The duty on silk, at present 30, is to be 
reduced to 15 per cent. On a great variety of articles 
which enter into general consumption — boots, shoes, hats, 
gloves, dressed hides, straw-plait, carriages, candles, soap, 
brandy, Geneva, sugar, and various other articles, the duty 
is to be materially reduced; and in return for this, I think 

VOL. VII. 31 
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CHAP. I am entitled to call on the agriculturists to submit to some 
sacrifice for the general good. What I propose is this : 

1846. gggjjg jjQ entirely removed, as also on 

Indian corn or maize, buckwheat and buckwheat flour. 
The duty on foreign butter, cheese, hops, and cured fish, to 
be reduced to half its present amount. Every sort of 
animal and vegetable food, apart from corn, to be admitted 
duty free, including all animals from foreign countries. 
All kinds of grain, after 1st February 1849, to be admitted 
at a nominal duty of Is. a quarter, kept on’ only in order 
to obtain statistical returns of the quantities imported. 
During the intermediate period to 1st February 1849, the 
duties to be so calculated as to keep wheat at an average 
price of 50s. a quarter, and the scale adopted would, at 
the present price, which was 55s., lower the duty at once 
from IGs. a quarter to 4s. “ 

“ To compensate, in a certain degree, the loss which 
Continued. tlicsB rcductioiis will occasion to the farmers, I propose 
to make certain concessions, especially relating to turn- 
pike roads, poor-rates, and the support of criminals. 
Turnpikes in England arc now under the direction of 
IGjOOO local authorities, distributed over different parts 
of the country. I propose to compel parishes to unite 
themselves into districts for the repair of the roads, in such 
a way as will reduce these 1G,000 managers to 600 — a 
change which will get quit of a great number of super- 
fluous employes, save expense, and insure a better admin- 
istration of the roads. The power of removability should 
be taken from every labouring man who had earned an 
industrial residence of five years in any manufacturing 
town, and from all children, legitimate or illegitimate, 
residing with the father or mother, where the parent 

* The Scale on Wheat was as follows : — 

Per Quarter. Per Quarter. 

Under 48s. the duty to bo lOs. Under 61s. to 62s., . . 6 b. 

„ 48s. to 49s., . . 9s. „ 52 b. „ 53s., . . 6s. 

„ 49s. „ 60s., . . 8s. „ 63s. and upwards, . 4 b. 

50s. .. 618.. • . 7s. 
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itself was not removed ; from all widows till twelve months chap. 
after the husband’s death, and from all persons become 
chargeable on the ground of sickness, unless it shall be 
proved to the satisfaction of the magistrate that such • 
sictness or disability is incurable. These changes will 
prevent a large part of the population which has migrated 
from the country into towns, during health, being thrown 
back on the country when they become chargeable. Faci- 
lities will be given for the improvement of entailed estates 
by advances of Exchequer bills, to be repaid with a 
moderate interest in a long course of years. Finally, the 
cost of maintaining felons in jail, which is now a burden 
on the counties, should be defrayed by the Treasury. This 
will be a relief to Ireland of .£ 17 , 000 ; in England, of 
£100,000 a-year; and the whole expense of the consta- 
bulary of Ireland, amounting to £ 539,000 a-year, is to 
be also laid on. the public Exchequer. To compensate 
these advantages to Ireland, I propose to take on the 
Treasury half the medical expenses of the Poor Law 
Unions, which in England will be £100,000, in Scot- 
land, £ 15 , 000 , and to give £ 15,000 a-ycar for the 
education of the children in the workhouses. 

“ These are the proposals which I offer for the ad- 
justment — the final adjustment, of this question. I cannot Contiuucd. 
appeal to any ungenerous feeling. I cannot appeal to 
fear, nor to anything which will be calculated to exercise an 
undue sway over the reason of those to whom these pro- 
posals arc made. There may bo agitation ; but it is not 
one which has reached the labouring classes, there being 
among them a total absence of all excitement. I admit 
it is perfectly true, that without danger to the public 
peace we might continue all the existing duties ; there- 
fore I cannot appeal to fear as a ground for agreeing to 
those proposals. But this I do say, that there has been 
a great change of opinion in the great mass of the com- 
munity with respect to the Corn Laws. There is between 
the master manufacturer and the operative classes a com- 
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SluF' conviction, that did not prevail in 1842, or at any 
— - foinncr period, that those laM’s should be repealed ; and 

wliile there is that union of sentiment between them, there 
appears to be, at the same time, a general conlcntment 
and loyalty, and a confidence in the justice and impwti- 
ality of this house. The e.xamplo you have set (4’ taking 
upon yourselves great pecuniary burdens, in order that 
you might relieve the labouring classes from the taxation 
to which they were subjected, has produced the deepest 
impression and the most beneficial effect upon their minds. 
But because this is a time of peace ; because there is a 
perfect calm, except in so far aS the agitation among the 
inanufiicturers may interrupt it ; because you are not sub- 
ject to any coercion whatever, I entreat you to bear in 
mind that this aspect of affairs may change, that we may 
have to contend with worse harvests than those of this 
year, and that it may be wise to avail ourselves of the 
present moment in order to effect an adjustment, which I 
believe must .ultimately be made, and which cannot be 
much longer delayed without engendering deep feelings 
of animosity between different classes of her Majesty's 
subjects. 

“ What were the facts which came under our cognisance, 
Cpntkued. churjcd with the responsibility of providing for the public 
• peace, and saving millions from the calamity of starva- 
tion % We were assured that in one part of this empire 
tbere are 4,000,000 of the (iucen’s subjects dependent 
upon a certain article of food for subsistence. We know 
that on that article of food no reliance could be placed. 
It was difficult to say what was the extent of the danger, 
what would be the progress of the disease, and what the 
amount of deficiency in the supply of food. Surely you 
will make allowance for those who were charged with the 
heaviest responsibility, if their worst anticipations should 
be realised. We saw in the distance the gaunt form of 
famine, and the spectre of disease following in its train. 
Was it not our first duty to avert the odious charge of 
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indifference and neglect of timely precautions ? I declare chap. 
in the face of this house, that the day of my life to which 
] look back with the greatest satisfaction and pride, is the 
1 st November last, when I offered to take the responsi- 
bility of issuing an Order in Council to open the ports, 
and trust to you for approval and indemnity. I wished 
then, that, by the first packet which sailed after the 1st 
November, tlie news might have gone forth that “ the ports 
were open.” During the latter part of December, and 
in January, there has been a temporary suspension of 
alarm ; but still the accounts we have from all parts of 
the country are sufficient ‘to e.\'cite great uneasiness, and 
imperatively call for the present remedial measure. • 

“ And now I come to the second consideration, — How, 
after the admission of foreign imported corn for a period of Continued, 
several months, do you propose to deal with the existing 
corn-law ? My conviction is so strong that it would , 
be utterly impossible, after establishing freedom of trade 
in corn for a period of seven or eight months or more, 
to give a guarantee that the existing law should at the 
end of that time again come into operation, that I cannot 
encourage the delusive hope of any such result. It is an 
utter misapprehension of the state of public opinion to 
suppose it possible, that after this countrj', during eight 
months, shall have tasted of freedom of trade in corn, 
you can either revive by special enactment, or by the 
tacit operation of the law itself, the existing corn-law. 

Surely the very face of suppression is itself a condemna- 
tion of the law. It demonstrates that the law which 
professed, by a total reduction of duty when grain reached 
a certain price, to provide against scarcity, had failed in 
its most essential point. Could you, after this, insist upon 
a revival of this law 1 Would you revive the existing 
law in all its provisions ? Do not suppose that those 
who advised suspension have overlooked the consequences 
upon "the question of future protection. Do not disre- 
gard public feeling in a question of this kind. WJieu the 
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CPAP. food of tlie people is concerned, public opinion c.in never 
‘ * be disregarded. Arc you insensible to the real state of 
public opinion on the subject ? Arc you insensible to the 
altered opinion of many of your own party 1 Look to the 
change of opinion that has taken place, not among mere 
politicians — which you are apt to attribute to sonic selfish 
or corrupt motive — but look at the opinions now expressed, 
of the sincerity of which conclusive proof has been given, 
by some of the most honourable men that ever sat upon 
those benches. Tlieir conduct affords proof that the 
minister who should suspend the law, and give a guarantee 
to revive it whenever the period of suspension shall have 
passed away, xvould have enormous insuperable dilliculties 
to encounter. 

“ Your precautions, however wisely taken, may never- 
cvniif;iKj. tlielc.ss fail. It seems to be incident to great jirosperity 
. that there shall be a reverse, that the time of depression 
shall follow the season of c.vcitcment and success. Tliattime 
of depression may perhaps return, and its return may be 
coincident with scarcity, occasioned by unfavourable sea- 
sons. Gloomy winters like those of 1841 and 1842 
may again set in. Are those winters effaced from your 
memories 1 From mine they never can he effaced. 
Surely you have not forgotten with what earnestness 
and sincerity you re-echoed the deep feelings of a gracious 
Queen, when at the opening and close of each session 
she expressed lier warmest sympathy with the sufferings 
of her people, her warmest admiration of their heroic 
fortitude. These bad times may recur. The years of 
plenteousness may have ended, and the years of dearth 
may come, and again you may have to offer the unavail- 
ing expressions of sympathy, and the urgent exhorta- 
tions to patient resignation — will it then be no satis- 
faction to you to reflect that, by your own act, you have 
been relieved from the grievous responsibility of regulating 
the su^^l^ of food 1 Will jou not then cherish* with 

delight the reflection, that in this present hour of com- 
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parativo prosperity, yielding to no clamour, impelled by chap. 
no fear, save that provident fear which is the mother of 
safety, you have anticipated the evil day, and long 
before its advent had trampled on every impediment to 
the free circulation of the Creator’s bounty 1 And when 
you arc again addressing your fellow-subjects, and encour- 
aging them to bear without repining the dispensations 
of Providence, may God grant tliat, by your decision 
this night, you may have laid in store for yourselves the 
consolation of rcllecting that such calamities are, in truth, 
tlie dispensations of J’rovidouce, and that tliey have not 
been caused, have not been aggravated, by laws of man, 
restricting, in the hour of scarcity and deepest need, the 
supply of food ! 

“ You liavc a right, I admit, to taunt me with incon- „ 
sistcncy in my opinions on this subject ; but when you Concluderl. 
say that by my adoption of the principles of free trade I 
have acted in contradiction to those principles which I 
have always avowed during my whole life, I positively 
deny tlio charge. I foresaw the consequences which 
would result from the measures which 1 have felt it my 
duty to propose. We have not formed our opinion 
merely on local information. We were charged with 
the heavy responsibility of taking measures against a great 
calamity in Ireland ; before we brought our remedies for- 
ward, we had taken every measure to obtain correct infor- 
mation oil the state of that country. Whatever may be 
the result of these discussions, I feel severely the loss 
of the confidence of those from most of whom I have 
hitherto experienced a generous support. So far from 
expecting them to adopt my opinions, I perfectly recognise 
the sincerity M'ith which they adhere to their own. I 
honour their motives ; but I claim for myself the right to 
give that advice to my Sovereign which I conscientiously 
believe to be conducive to the general well-being. I wish 
to convince the people that the greatest object which this 
or any other Government can have is to elevate the social 
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condition of those with whom we are brouglit in to no direct 
•relations by the exercise of the elective franchise. 1 wish 
to show them that our object has been to apportion tax- 
ation, so that we shall relieve industry and labour from 
any undue burden, and transfer it, so far as is consistent 
with the jniblic good, to those wlio arc better able to bear 
it. 1 look to the present peace of this country, to the ab- 
sence of all disturbance, to the non-existence of any 
commitment for a seditious olfence ; 1 look to tlie calm 
which exists in the public mind ; I look to the absence of 
all disaffection ; I look to the increased and growing public 
confidence, on account of the course you have taken in 
relieving trade from restrictions, and industry from unjust 
burdens ; and where there was disaffection I sec con- 
tentment, where there was turbulence 1 sec peace ; where 
there was disloyalty I see loyalty. 1 sec a disposition to 
confide in you, and not to agitate questions that are at the 
’ foundation of your institutions. Taught by this experience, 

: I feel I have only done my duty to my Sovereign and my 
. country in submitting the measures J have now brought 
foru'ard to the consideration of Parliament.”^ 

No words can describe adequately the sensation which 
this speech produced in the country. The immediate 
reduction of the duty on wheat from 16s. a quarter to 4s., 
and its entire abolition at the end of three years, were 
changes so prodigious that they outstripped the hopes of 
the most sanguine of the Free-traders, and excited a pro- 
found feeling of indignation among all the adherents of 
the agricultural interest. The impression upon the latter 
class was the stronger that the alarm con.sequent upon the 
potato rot, which had been very great in the preceding 
November, had sensibly declined in the following month, 
and accordingly wheat, which had been 60s. in the former 
period, had fallen in the beginning of January to 55s. a 
quarter. It had been discovered upon farther informa- 
tion, that the disease, though as bad as possible in some 
parts of the country, was as yet at least by no means 
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universal, and that the apprehensions entertained of a chap. 
great deficiency of subsistence for tlio body of the peo- 
pie had been much exaggerated. But above all, it was 
asked, “ Why legislate permanently for a temporary 
evil 1 Grant tlmt the potato rot is as universal and 
serious as the strongest Free-traders allege, that may afford 
a good reason for throwing open the ports at once, by 
Order in Council, and keeping them open as long as the 
calamity lasts ; but is it any reason for entirely altering 
the policy of the country, and permanently adopting free 
trade in lieu of the protection under the shelter of 
which it has hitherto risen to greatness 'i ” The Free- 
traders, on the other hand, were in ecstasies, and regard- 
ing, with reason, the battle as already gained, would not 
condescend to notice the arguments of their adversaries, 
but contented themselves with simply vilifying and abusing 
them. These angry feelings on the one side, and exulting 
on the other, exhaled during the debate which ensued iuj^nn 
the House of Commons, which hasted for twelve succcs- 
sive nights, and gave rise to more acrimonious expres- v- 

1 1 • 1 1 • 1, • • 1 Doublcdar, 

sions on both sides, but especially the Protectionist, than it. 4i!), 431 . 
had ever been heard within the walls of Parliament.^ 

“ Sir,” said Mr Disraeli, “ the right honourable gen- 

. . ^ ^57, 

tleman has supported a dill'erent policy for a number of Mr oisra- 

years. Well do we remember, on this side of the house, 
perhaps not without a blush, the efforts we made to raise 
him to that bench where he now sits. Who does not 
remember ‘ the sacred cause of Protection ’ — the cause 
for which sovereigns were thwarted, parliaments dissolved, 
and a nation deceived — delightful, indeed, to have the 
right honourable gentleman entering into all the details of 
what passed when he called upon his Sovereign ! W ould 
his Sovereign have called on him if he had not in 1841 
put himself at the head of the gentlemen of England 1 
That well-known position he took — a position to be pre- 
ferred to the confidence even of sovereigns and courts. I 
say it without a hope of a party triumph, for I believe I 
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belong to a party that can triumpli no more — for m o have 
nothing left for us but the constituencies we have not 
betrayed. 1 do say my couceptiou of a great state; man is 
that of one who represents a great idea, an idea that leads 
him to power, an idea with which he has identified him- 
self, an idea which he is to develop — which ho can and 
does impress upon the mind of the nation. 1 hat is my 
idea of a great statesman. 1 care not whether ho bo a 
manufacturer or a manufacturer’s son — the position is 
still grand, I may say heroic. lhit*a man who never 
originates an idea, a mere watclier of the atmosphere a 
man who, as he says himself, takes his observations, and 
when he finds the wind veers towards a certain quarter, 
trims to suit it — siicli a person may bo a powerful min- 
ister, but he can never be a great statesman. 

“ There is a difficulty in finding a parallel in .any part 
of history to tlie position of the right honourable gentle- 
man. The only parallel 1 can find is an incident in the 
late war in the Levant, which was terminated by the 
policy of the noble Lord opposite (l*almorstou.) I re- 
member when that great struggle was taking pltice, when 
the existence of the Turkish empire was at stake, the late 
Sultan, a man of great energy and resources, was deter- 
mined to fit out an immense fleet to maintain his empire. 
A vast armament was accordingly collected. It consisted 
of many of the finest ships that ever were built. The 
crews were picked men, the ofl^cers were the ablest that 
could be found, and both officers and men were rewarded 
before they fought. Never did an armament similarly 
appointed leave the Dardanelles since the days of Soly- 
man the Magnificent. The Sultan personally witnessed 
the departure of the fleet, and all the muftis prayed for 
the success of the expedition, as all the muftis hero prayed 
for the success of the late general election. Away went the 
fleet ; but what was the Sultan’s consternation when the 
Lord High Admiral steered at once into the enemy’s port ! 
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Tlie Lord High Admiral was called a traitor, but he had chap. 
the talent of vindicating himself. “ True,” he said, “ I 
did place myself at the head of this valiant armada ; true 
it is that my sovereign embraced me : true all the muftis 
prayed for my success ; but I liave an objection to ■war ; 

I sec no reason for prolonging the struggle, and the only 
reason I Imd for accepting the command of the fleet was 
that 1 might terminate the contest by betraying my ma.s- 
ter ! And yet such was the plausibility and adroitness 
of this Lord High Admiral, that he is at this moment 
first Lord of the Admiralty under the new regime.” (Sir 
C. N.apicr — “I thought he Avas dead.”) “ The gallant com- ^ 
modorc says he is dead ; dead he may be, but at any rate ixitai. 259! 
he was not shot for treason.”^ 

Those violent speeches arc too characteristic of the 
ulcerated state of feeling in the country, then e.vaspcrated Arguments 
beyond all precedent, to be omitted in general history ; bfil]"”* 
but they have no bearing upon the general question, 
which was, w'hcthcr the proposed change was in itself 
ncccssarji and expedient, not whether Sir II. Peel did 
right or Vrong in proposing it. The general question, 
however, did not want able advocates on the Protec- 
tionist side. It was argued by Lord Stanley, Mr Disraeli, 
and Lord George Bentinck ; “ From the earliest times — 
so far back as the reign of Edward IV. — the legislature 
has recognised the principle of protecting native industry, 
as a reason for regulating the importation of corn ; and 
it has continued to be the rule of our legislature, down 
to the present period, to give encouragement to the culti- 
vators of its own soil, in order to secure the independence 
of this country as regards foreign nations for ever. This 
has not only been our own policy, but at the very moment 
when Ave are venturing upon the bold experiment of leav- 
ing the supply of the nation’s food to chance, every 
other country in the world of any eminence is maintain- 
ing a protective policy. Sir R. Peel could not have failed 
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<^AP. to foresee the shock to confidence in public men of all 

1- parties ■which such a change as he has introduced must 

inevitably produce ; but he has entirely overruled the 
emergency and position in which he was placed ; he lias 
confounded the brawling torrent of agitation with the 
deep still current of public opinion. 

The grounds assigned for the measure is the famine 
Continued, in Ireland, and the success of the changes on the tariflf ; 
but these reasons are inconsistent with each other. If 
this bill relieved the famine in Ireland, it can only be by 
bringing down the price of corn to the means of the 
starving population of Ireland. You must distinguish 
between famine and great local scarcity. Wo were 
threatened with the latter, but not ivith the first, in 
the expected reduction of prices. AV^hen the question 
came before the Cabinet, I (Lord Stanley) yielded my 
own opinion, and consented to a sKspension, hid a sus- 
pension only, of the corn-law. This was all that the 
case required ; for the prices showed that there was no 
general want of food in the country ; and I <iould see 
no reason for altering a general system for a partial 
failure ; but 1 stood alone. It is a total mistake to say 
that the sliding-scale has produced great fluctuation of 
prices ; the fact is, that it has done more than any other 
legislative measure to prevent that fluctuation. Never 
were the changes of price so violent and frequent as 
before that scale was introduced ; they then varied from 
50s. to 120s. a quarter; whereas since that time the 
fluctuation has been from 39s. to 80s., and generally 
from 40s. to 56s. In articles of subsistence to which 
the sliding-scale has not been applied — as potatoes and 
cotton — the fluctuation of prices has still been enormous. 
The present corn-law has kept us independent of foreign 
nations, and preserved an unprecedented steadiness in the 
price of grain ; and no man can assert that these advan- 
tages have been purchased by the sacrifice of any interest. 
On the contrary, the constant complaint of the agricul- 
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turists during its continuance has been, that the prices of chap. 
their produce, with the exception of very bad seasons, 
have been ruinously low. 

“ If the Corn Laws are repealed, the price of corn will 
fall greatly ; we shall have an inundation of foreign wheat Continued, 
at 40s. a quarter. In what way is this reduction, sup- 
posing prices are forced down to that level, to benefit any 
class in this country 1 The foreign grower, indeed, will 
be immensely benefited ; he will be furnished with profits 
which will ere long enable him to extend his production, 
and encroach yet more largely on the English fields ; but 
ill what state will the English agriculturist be, if, by the 
operation of that law, prices are permanently forced down 
to 40s. or 42s. a quarter? Will the manufacturer be 
benefited by the change? He can be so only by a reduc- 
tion of wages, and if that takes place, where is tlie good ' 
that is to accrue to the working classes ? Supposing 
wages to be reduced, and the cost of production of manu- 
factures to be thereby lessened, and tlie market for them 
extended, so far from being a gainer, he will be a loser 
by the change ; the British manufacturer will be a loser. 

Every acre brought into cultivation on the Vistula or the 
Danube will throw an acre out of cultivation on the 
Thames or the Severn ; and what will he gain if he 
destroys the bread, and thereby ruins the market, of the 
cultivators who consume five pounds a-head of his pro- 
duce, and “ calls into existence ” an equal number of 
those who consume fivepence a-head ? 

“ It is altogether a delusion to say that Russia, Prussia, 
and the United States do not take our manufactures Contiuued. 
because we do not take their corn. They do not take our 
manufactures because they wish to establish such fabrics 
among tliemselves, and in the mean time desire to raise 
a revenue by means of import duties. These motives 
will still continue, although we admit their grain duty 
free. Kely upon it, that cliange will make no difference 
in their consumption of our manufactures. It is in our 
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own colonies tliat \re must look for the only durable and 
growing market for our fabrics, which will soon come to 
overtop all other markets put together; but this measure, 
so fill* from encouraging these distant olfshoots of our 
empire, goes directly and obviously to injure them. It 
deprives them of all the advantages they have hitherto 
enjoyed as British subjects, by letting in all nations to 
compete with the produce of their industry. Destroy 
the principle of protection, and you destroy the whole 
basis on which our colonial system rests, which is, tliat 
the colonies are to be in a more favourable situation 
than foreign nations. You sever the strongest bond — 
that of mutual self-interest — which unites them to the 
mother country. It is an easy step for those who have 
been taught commercial independence to apply it also to 
political relationship. 

“ The principle of Free Trade can never be adopted in 
what has been emphatically called a Protection Parlia- 
ment, without a loss of character to public men. Tlic 
alleged change of oircumstances during the last three 
years furnishes no reason for abandoning the settled 
policy of two centuries, far loss for the I’remier’s desert- 
ing the principle he has strenuously maintained during 
the last thirty years. The doctrine of free trade is an 
absolute delusion : prolific of evil, it can be productive 
of no good to any party. It is simply, under c.xisting 
circumstances, a preference given to foreign over native 
industry ; and is that the way to benefit a nation ? Even 
the manufacturing classes, to whom such strong appeals 
are made, will not in the end benefit by it. If the price 
of provisions permanently falls, their wages will fall with 
them, and what the better will they be when wheat is at 
45s. instead of 75s., if their wages are 15d. a-day instead 
of 2s. 1 Will our shopkeepers be benefited if ten or 
fifteen millions are cut off from the rent of land that is 
the income of their best purchasers ; or our manufac- 
turers, if our rural labourers, who now form so large a 
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iiart of the home market, are disabled from continuing chap. 

* • ® V f TT 

tlieir purchases of their produce, and the British mer- 
chants are sent to the serfs of Poland or the Ukraine to 
supply their place ? 

“ The Irish famine, of which so much is said, is a ^ 
mere pretence, got up for party purposes. There is not Concluded, 
even a scarcity in the land. Prices prove this : wheat is 
at 55s. a quarter ; oats at 2Gs. : are these famine prices 1 
Why, in 1841, wheat was at 80s., and yet no one said 
there was a famine. Tlie fact is, that the crop, on the 
whole, is fully an average one. The Duke of Wellington 
has admitted that there is no scarcity of foo^, in Ireland, 
and Lord Cloncurry has added, that there is enough of 
oats in it to feed the whole people. Thefb is in many 
places great distress among the peasantry, but that is 
not because they cannot get food to buy, but cannot get 
money to buy it with. Is it a remedy for this woeful state 
of things to admit the competition of foreign hands to 
flood the already overstocked Irish labour-market 1 The 
potato disease was in some places very formidable, but it 
was so only in a feu' districts. In Roscommon it was un- 
kdown ; in Tipperary and Queen’s County, very partial. 

The alarm spread by the Government Commissioners has 
been the main cause of the panic which has been diffused, 
and even of the losses which have been sustained ; for 
they, by spreading evil reports, induced the people in 
many places to raise their potatoes before they were 
ripe, and thus Ct,.iscd them to rot. But suppose the 
immediate danger from the potato rot to be as great as 
the most devoted adherents of Government represent, is 
that any reason for altering the entire system and policy 
of the State on account of a transitory evil, how serious 
soever ? If scarcity is apprehended, by all means repeal 
all import duties so long as it continues ; but it was 
reserved for the Right Honourable Baronet to provide a ctjk’ a™. 
remedy for a dreaded scarcity in 1846 by enacting ihess%\. 
repeal of all import duties in 1849.”^ 
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As the interesting debate, of which the above is only 
a faint outline, continued in the House of Commons, the 
public interest went oy continually increasing, until at 
length it reached an unbearable point 'of excitement. 
This arose, not from any doubt of the sincerity or wishes of 
Ministers, which had been unequivocally evinced both in the 
Royal Speech and in the course of the debate, but from 
uncertainty as to the issue with a parliament avowedly 
elected under Protection influences, and to withstand the 
first advances of Free Trade. Great tlierefore was the sur- 
prise of the nation, unbounded tlie triumph of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League, when the division took place at twenty 
minutes before three on the morning of the 27th Feb- 
ruary, and fhere aj>peared a majority of 97 for Ministers, 
in a very full house, the numbers being 337 to 240. The 
bill was finally carried on the third reading, on the morn- 
ing of the 1 6th May, by a majority of 98. Hoping to conci- 
liate the all-powerful Prime Minister, who had expressed 
himself as willing to make theirs an exceptional case, the 
whole West India interest voted with him in the majority 
on this occasion. Tlicy met their deserts and a just retribu- 
tion at the hands of his successors within two mouths after- 
wards. The shipping interest did the same ; one and all 
of them voted with Ministers. They did so, partly in the 
idea that a large increase of foreign importation would 
give great employment to the British commercial navy, 
and partly from the idea that the navigation laws were so 
essential to our national independence that there was not 
the slightest danger of their being touched. “ Ita dum 
singuli pugnant universi vincuntur. ” ‘ Within three 
years they tpo were swept away. In the Lords the 
result was still more remarkable, for the second reading 
was carried by a majority of 47, and the bill passed 
finally on the 22d June, Considering that the great 
majority of the peers were dependent on landed estates, 
and that the effect of the bill in lowering prices was dis- 
tinctly understood, this division iqust be considered as 
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vety remarkable, for beyond all doubt the greater part of chap. 
their lordships thought very differently from what they 
voted. It indicates how great was the pressure which 
the Anti-Corn-Law League had come to exercise upon the i Part. oeb. 
public mind, how powerful was the influence which the 
Government and the Duke of Wellington possessed in 
that assembly, and what good use the Whigs, since their 

. ■' , 1 °, 6»,9o;Dis- 

accession to power, had made of their time in neutralism g raeli's Life 
the hostile majority iu the Upper House by a copious 321. ’ 

creation of Peers.^ 

The arguments adduced on cither side in the House 
of Peers, were substantially the same as those adduced Duke of 
in the Commons, and need not be again repeated. But tL*s!Jlech 
there is one short and characteristic speech, which, * 

coming from so great a man, and eminently descriptive of 
a leading feature in his mind, deserves to be particularly 
noticed. The Duke of Wellington said : “I address you 
under the disadvantage of appearing as a Minister of the 
Crown to press this measure, in opposition to the views of 
many of those with whom I have long acted in public 
life, with whom I have lived in habits of close intimacy 
and friendship, and whose good opinion it has always 
afforded me the greatest satisfaction to obtain, and indeed 
which I have enjoyed in the highest degree. I have already 
explained to you the circumstances under which I became 
a party to this measure. In November last, after the 
Cabinet to which I belonged had resigned, I considered 
it my bounden duty to my Sovereign not to' withhold my 
assistance from her Government, and I resumed my seat 
at her Majesty’s council, and gave ray assistance to my 
right honourable friend the First Lord of the Treasury, 
because I knew, at that time, that he would propose a 
measure of this description — nay, this very measure. It 
was this very measure which he proposed to the Cabinet 
early in that month. It is not necessary for me, my 
lords, to say more on that subject ; and though some of 
your lordships may entertain a prejudice against me for 

VOL. VII. N 
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CHAP, the course which I am pursuing, I can justify it bcfbrc 
- — 7 ^ your lordships, by telling you that I was bound to take 
it, and that if the same circumstances occurred tomorrow 
^ ^ould take it again. 1 was bound to my Sovereign 
iWiieb. and to my country by considerations of gratitude, of which 
9 otf. 1 need not say more than to allude to them on this 
occasion.” ‘ 

This frank and manly declaration, coming from the old 
('uuse of soldier who had grown grey in the service of his sovereign 
li'steucy!” and country, drew forth loud cheers from all parts of the 
house. It is highly characteristic of the ruling principle 
of the Duke’s mind, whiclj had appeared in exactly the 
same way' in the crisis on Catholic Emancipation, and in 
that on Reform. On both of these occasions he accepted 
a seat in a Cabinet, and on this last the lead in forming 
a Cabinet, which was to bring in a measure in direct op- 
position to bis previous and often-expressed opinions. It 
would be uncharitable to conclude from thence that the 
Duke had no settled opinions on political subjects, and 
embraced such merely as suited the circumstances of the 
moment. His whole life belies such a supposition ; no 
man had more fixed and decided convictions. The truth 
rather was, that his habits of military obedience had 
rendered one principle in bis breast paramount to 
all others, and that w'as duty to his sovereign and 
country in moments of danger. This duty he felt him- 
self bound to di.schargc, even at the hazard of his own 
consistency. * If there is much to admire in this noble 
feeling, which certainly is that which should ever animate 
a soldier’s brea.st, there i.s much to dread in it when it 
becomes the guide of a statesman's career. And this only 
affords another illustration of the truth of a remark, 
which all ages have made, that the duties of civil and 
military life are often opposite to each other, and can- 
, nonbie- circumstances, be blended without immi- 

d«7, ii. 431. nent danger to both. The first duty of the soldier is 
obedience — the first of the statesman, deliberation.^ 
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Amidst the multiplied and protracted debates which chap, 
took place on this all-important subject, in this session of 
Parliament, the Budget was well-nigh forgotten ; yet it 
presented some features of interest and importance, which The niciget 
foreshadowed the perilous course on which the Premier mIj 29 .'' 
had advanced in repealing or reducing so many of the 
indirect taxes. It came on upon the 29th May ; and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer with reason congratu- 
lated the country on the flattering condition of the finan- 
ces, w'liich lie ascribed to the cflects of Free Trade, with- 
out any reference to the railway expenditure. Sir R. Peel 
had calculated the revenue for the year at £49,762,000 ; 
but the actual receipts were £51,200,000. The ex- 
penditure was £49,400,167, leaving an apparent sur- 
plus of £2,609,177. Of this, hdb-ever, £750,000 was 
the payment from China, which could only be reckoned 
on for one year more. For the ensuing year he calculated 
on a revenue of £61,650,000 ; but, owing to an increase 
of £140,000 for the army, £600,000 for the navy, and 
£401,000 for the ordnance, which had become absolutely 
indispensable to restore these services to anything like a 
state of pfficiency, the surplus would be only £776,000 , 1 Bu%et, 
of which no less than £700,000 would again be money 
from China.*‘ It afforded a melancholy proof of the chasm 
which the largo reduction of the indirect duties had made 
in the revenue, that the only surplus in the ensuing year, u 3 o, i-i38. 
w'hich even the sanguine mind of the Chancellor of the 


Actual Expenditure op I84»5, and Estimated Expenditure op 
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1S45. 

ActiuU 

184 A. 

FU>tiiuAn>d 

Interest of Debt, . 

Sx|K*nditurc. 

£28,200,000 

£x^>cuditurs. 

£28.100.000 

Charges on Consolidated Fund, 

2,400,000 

2,500,000 

Army, 

6,715,000 

6.697,000 

Navy, . . . . i 

6,943,000 

7,521,000 

Ordnance, ...» 

2,142,000 

2,543,000 

Miscellaneous, 

3,116,000 

3,485,000 

i?ff^. l846,pp. 120, 121. 

# 

ie49,31S,000 

£50,S7S,000 
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Exchequer could foresee, was derived, after two years of 
unparalleled prosperity, from the accidental and transitory 
source of Chinese payments. 

It was foreseen, and scarcely disguised 'in the course of 
the debate on the repeal of the Corn Laws, from the 
extreme violence of the schism which had taken plage 
in the Ministerial majority, and the words never to be 
forgiven which had passed between the Ministers and 
their opponents, that it was only a question of time 
w'hen the Administration was to be overturned. Such 
was the exasperation of the Protectionist leaders on the 
Ministerial benches, that it was known they would gladly 
coalesce with their opponents on the opposite side of the 
house, to eject a Government which, as they thought, 
had betrayed the pa?ty that had placed it in power. 
Yet so utterly at A'ariance were the views of the ultra- 
Tories and the Radicals on all other subjects but their 
common animosity to the Premier, that it was not likely 
they would soon find a subject on which they could unite 
without such a flagrant dereliction of principle as might 
discredit and compromise both in the eyes of the nation. 
Chance, however, was more favourable to them ihan par- 
liamentary skill could have been. A bill was actually 
before Parliament, which, it was thought, presented, most 
, opportunely, the much-wished-for opportunity of uniting. 
This was the Life-Presekvation Bill for Ireland.^ 

Ever since the decline of O’ConncH’s influence, by 
whose powerful voice -its troubled waters had so often 
been stayed, and the downfall of the temperance move- 
ment, the state of Ireland had become more disturbed ; and 
in the latter months of 1845 and first of 1846, it h^ risen 
to such a pitch of outrage that sbme remedial measure 
had become indispensable. This was the natural conse- 
quence of the dreadful state of destitution of food, towards 
which the wretched peasantry were rapidly approaching.* 
When ejectment for non-payment of rent from his little 
possession was little short of a sentence of death by^slow 
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process pronounced upon a man and his whole family, chap. 
men placed in a position so dreadful, almost unavoidably 
acted upon the principle of self-preservation, and eudea- 
voured, by violence and intimidation, to avoid such disas- 
ter. To e;ideavour to check such outrages was the first duty 
of Government ; to remove their cause was the second. 

Early in the session, accordingly, Sir li. Peel introduced ‘-’4. 
a measure by Lord St Germains into the House of Peers, 
and the faets stated in support of it were of so appalling 
a kind as caused the bill to pass the Lords with scarcely 
any opposition.* It empowered the Lord- Lieutenant 
to proclaim any county or barony in which murder or 
attempt to murder had been committed, as falling under 


w 

Crime axd Outrages ix Ireland. 

184L 

184.5. 

Homicides, . 

144 

136 

Firing at persons, 

104 

133 

Serious assaults, 

504 

544 

Assaults, common, . 

242 

251 

Robberies of arms, . 

159 

551 

Administering illegal oaths. 

59 

22 

Threatening letters, . 

662 

1944 

Houses attacked, 

254 

433 

Firing into houses, . 

. 77 

138 

Agrarian outrages, . 

. 1495 

3462 

Offences, violent — total, 

. 3102 

5281 


The great majority of these offences were committed upon the peasantry or 
factors, the pei*8ons and dwellings of the gentlemen having been comparatively 
untouched. — Lord St OKiiMaiNs’ Speech^ 24th Feb. 1 846 ; A*ry.,1846, p. 124. 

And of the savage unrelenting cruelty with which they were attended, an in- 
stance is given in Sir 7?, PveVs Memoirs ; A man and his wife of the name of 
Juthill, residing between Drumonod and Molili, wei'c, early on the morning 
of the 7th, visited by a party of six men armed with guns and bayonets ; and 
having beaten the husband till ho was senseless, they stripped bis wife and 
put her on her buck over some fire which thcif ntked out of (he fire-place for the 
purpoee. This was for an agrarian cause ; and so intimidated are the suf* 
ferors, that although it is supppsed they know perfectly well the perpetrators 
of the outrage, they refrain from giving evidence.** — Sir Charles 0'J)oHncU''s 
Memoir, June 16, 1846 ; Peel* s Memoirs, h- 303. With truth did the Duke 
of Wellington say, when endorsing this report, with many similar facts, to Sir 
It Peel ; I am aware that the facta therein reported could not be prevented 
by the Assassination Bill ; but they tend to show the state of society in Ireland, 
which is in fact 'worse than it is in any of (he wildest parts of Asia, Africa^ or 
America,** — Dukb or Wbllinqton to Sir R. Pbkl, Juno 21, 1846 ; Pvei'* 
Memoirs, voL ii. p. 802. 
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<^^AP. the restrictions of the Act. By this Act all persons 

1- withid the proclaimed district were forbidden, under pain 

of the penalties of misdemeanour, to leave their houses 
between sunrise and sunset, and the Government was 
authorised to station an additional constabulary force at 
the expense of the disturbed district. The bill also autho- 
rised the Lord-Lieutenant to award a reasonable eompen- 
sation to the family or representatives of a murdered per- 
son. It was stated that the vast majority of the outrajrcs 
were directed against individuals on account of private 
vengeance or hopes of intimidation, and that they were 
mainly owing to the infernal system of secret societies. Sir 
11. 1’eel said, with truth, that these societies had gone such 
a length “ that there arc many parts of Ireland in which 
no man’s life is safe, except indeed the life of an assassin.”'* 
So evident was the necessity of the measure, that it met 
with no resistance, but, on the contrary, the most cordial 
support, from the Opposition in the House of Peers. Lord 
Lansdowne “ could not think of offering any opposition to 
a measure so imperatively called for at the present mo- 
ment. He hoped it would be followed up by measures of 
pennanent amelioration;” while Lord Brougham thought 
“ the case was so urgent that the bill should be passed 
Lxxvii.flisi ^®^st possible delay.” It passed the Lords, 

S- •«”«, without a division, its duration being merely 

124, r-'.>. ' restricted to 1st October 1849, instead of five years, as 
originally proposed.^ 

71 . however, was widely different in the 

House, where the vehement strife produced by the 
forcing through of the corn-law repeal had produced 
mtnt. an ulcerated feeling in the minds of the Protectionists, 
which predisposed them to go into any coalition, how 
adverse soever to their principles, which might afford 
them an opportunity of manifesting their sjileen against 
the Government. It was no easy matter, however, either 

* Sib B. Pebi, to Duke or Wellikoiok, June 23, 1846: PeeVtMtmmn. 
iL 306. 
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for them or the Whigs, to form an alliance with any show chap. 
oven of decency to oppose the measure, for both were 
pledged as deep as men could be to support it. The 
Conservatives had been the first to introduce coercion 
bills into Ireland, and one of the most efficient of them 
had been lirought in by Sir U. Peel when Secretary for • 
Ireland, au^ carried through by the whole strength of 
the Tory party then in power. Lord Grey had followed 
tliis e.Yam))Ic in 1834, and introduced a coercion bill 
attended with the most surprising good clfccts, in which 
he obtained the cordial support of the Conservative 
opposition.^ More lately, Lord Morpeth had, in 1835, " 

introduced a modified coercion bill, which also, when- 
ever it was put in force, had produced tlic elfcct of 
stopping the progress of agrarian outrage. Now, how- 
ever, these two opposite parties, animated by a common 
hatred of the Ministry, resolved to form a coalition to 
throw out the bill, the one in punishment of what they 
regarded as past treachery, the other in the hope of future 
accession to power. When these were the motives which 
led to this coalition, it is of little consequence what argu- 
ments M'cre adduced either in support of or against the 
bill, for on both sides the speakers for a long time carried 
to perfection the maxim of Talleyrand, that the principal 
object of language is to conceal the thought. 

The bill was introduced into the Lower House by Sir 
James Graham on the 3d March, and, from the very first, Pro|ressof 
experienced the most determined opposition. Leave was ^ 
given to bring it in by a majority ^f 39, it being under- 
stood that no serious resistance was to be made till the 
second reading. The whole Catholic party, of course, 
denounced the bill from the first as uncalled for and 
tyrannical in the highest degree ; and the debate was car- 
ried on with such acrimony, that, after repeated adjourn- 
ments, it was only brought to a first reading on 1st May Mayi. 
when it was carried by 149, the numbers being 274 to 125. 

The second reading stood for the 25th May, but, from the 
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CHAP, pressure of the corn-law debate, it was successively ad- 
journed till the 9th of June, when it came on, and after 
1846 . repeated debates, was brought to a close on the 25tli. 
During the course of tlie protracted debate, it becainc 
very evident that a coalition of parties to eject the Min- 
• istry had taken place, and as the end approached the real 
feelings of the opposite sides oozed out, notwithstanding 
every effort to conceal them, and the discussion Mas far 
more on the repeal of the Corn Laws than on the Irish 
» Pari. Deb. Co®*"*^*®*^ Bill. A brief summary of the arguments for- 
‘“adduced, however, is necessary, in order to show 
Ann- on which side the preponderance really lay, on this, as 
la?.’ ’ it had now become, momentous question.^ 

On the one hand, it was argued by Sir R. Peel, Sir 
James Graham, and the Solicitor-General : “The measure 

7S * ^ 

AiKoment HOW proposed is undoubtedly a harsh offe, and Govern- 
ment makes no attempt to vindicate it, except on the 
grounds of absolute necessity, but that necessity is unhap- 
pily too apparent. Ist, The extent, frequency, and nature 
of the crimes committed, indicates a necessity for a change 
of the law as it stands. 2d, The whole poM'ers of the exist- 
ing law have been tried and exhausted without affording 
any remedy to the evils. 3d, There is every reason to 
hope that the present bill will prove effectual in repressing 
. the disorders existing, and which, in some places, have 
attained such a deplorable height. These disorders arc 
not universal ; they are confined to particular districts ; 
but in them they have become such as to have entirely 
paralysed the am of t^e laM' as it stands, and established, 
practically speaking, an entire impunity for crimes of the 
most atrocious description. It is not merely the num- 
ber of offences, but the paucity of convictions, which is 
the alarming circumstance ; but this disproportion has 
now risen to such a height in the disturbed counties 
as absolutely to call for the interposition of the legisla- 
ture. 

“ The agrarian outrages are chiefly met with in five 
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counties, vi/. — Tipperary, Clara, Roscommon, Limerick, chap. 

and Leitrim. The population of those five counties, 

according to the last census, was 1,412,000 souls, while 

" . # 4 , 

that of all Ireland is 8,175,124. Nevertheless, while the Continutd., 
homicides in the whole country in 1845 were 92, in those 
five counties they were 47. The nightly firing into houses 
in those counties were sejren-tenths of those in the whole 
country — projwrtions far beyond what the respective num- 
bers of the inhabitants could warrant. Thus, when crime 
has so much increased in those counties, has the vigour ot 
the criminal law and the conviction of offenders kept pace 
with the increase iti crime ? Quite the reverse : the ratio 
of convictions has come to be in the inverse ratio of tlie 
crimes. In these five counties, in 1845, the number of 
indictable offences was 1188, while the convictions were 
tmly 541 In 'Roscommon, within the last fire months, 
no less than 383 indictable offences bad been committed, 
and 8 convictions only obtained ! If a special commis- 
sion were now sent down to that county, what would be , 
the result 1 Why, that nineteen*twentieths of the pri- 
soners would walk away from the bar — a triumph to the 
malefactors — a reproach to the innocent sufferers under 
their crimes! Not less than 1100 or 1200 families in 
that county alone arc living in daily dread of assassina- 
tion ; they know their enemies ; they are aware from 
where they may e.xpcct outrages, but they dare not give 
information for fear of precipitating their fate. It may 
be safely affirmed that there is no other country in the 
civilised world where such a state of things would be suf- 
fered to exist. 


“ In former times similar local outrages have risen to 



effectually repressed by coercion bills similar to the pre- 
sent. Every one knows the immediate and signal success 
with which Earl Grey's coercion bill in 1833 was attended, 
which in four months reduced the number of serious agra- 
rian offences to one-fourth of their former amount ; and tijo 
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same may bo said of tbc next coercion bill, which was 
found to be indispensable after the expiry of the lirsi, and ' 
was brought in by Lord Morpeth. In 1835 all crimes of 
an insurrectionary character had ceased, but those of au 
agrarian kind had multiplied to such a degree, that in that 
year they amounted to the enormous number of 10,221). 
No sooner, however, was Lor4 Morpeth’s coercion bill 
passed than the number began to decline, and when that 
Act expired in 1840 they wore only 4069. With the 
expiry of the Act, however, they again increased, until in 
1845 they had reached 8095.* It is impossible to resist 
the conclusion from these facts, that, however adverse to 
British ideas of mild administration, sueh rude methods 
of coercion are indispensable in the lawless and savage 
state which unhappily prevails in some parts of Ireland. 
And accordingly, though universal in its power, the bill is 
intended to be only partial in its operation, and to be 
enforced only in those counties where the extreme preva- 
lence of crime calls upon the Lord-Lieutenant to proclaim 
the Act. And experience warrants the hoj)c, that the 
knowledge that the Executive is armed with these extra- 
ordinary powers, will have the effect of itself arresting 
the disorders, without the necessity of actually putting 
them in execution.^ 

“ If present appearances are looked to, the prospect is 
still more alarming, and ample proof of its necessity 
has been furnished since the Act was introduced into the 
Upper House five months ago. The gentlemen opposite 
always refer to the total commitments for crime over all 
Ireland, and because from the general prosperity which 


* Aorarian Crimes in Ireland. 


Coercion Act passed. 
1835, . 

10,229 

Coercion Bill not renewed. 
1841, . , . 6,870 

183G, ' . 

1837, . 

8,067 

1842, . 

6,535 

6,760 

1843, . 

5,870 

1838, . 

4,945 

1844, . 

. 6,327 

1839, . 

4,626 

1845, . 

8,095 

1840, . 

Act expired. 

4,069 I 

— Pari, Deh.f Ixxxvii. 1015. 
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prevails, aii'l the vast extension of the demand for labour chap. 
which the construction of railways in Great Britain lias 
afforded, tht-i ehas been on the whole no increase, perhaps 
rather a decrease, of crime, they immediately arrive at the 
conclusion tliat the measure now proposed is unnecessary. 

But that is a most erroneous view of the case. The 
disease is local ; at present it is confined to five counties ; 
but there are no causes in operation there which do not 
exist in the rest of Ireland, and' the malady is so fearful 
where it has appeared, that there is no saying how soon, , 
if unchecked, it may spread over the whole country. In 
the first fire months of this year (1846) as compared 
with the corresponding months of 1845, there is a great 
increase in those five counties ; and the total of serious 
outrages in those five counties in the first five months of 
1846 is no less than 2098."'^ If the same proportion 
should go on during the whole year, there will be a total 
of agrarian outrages in this year of 3013 against 2026 
last year. The evil, therefore, though local, is fearful and ' Pari. Deb. 
rapidly increasing, and it behoves Parliament instantly to 4|:fi;S|^c*cu 
step in and apply that remedy w’hich in former times has Peet 
been found to be so efficacious.”^ 

On. the other hand it was answered by Lord John 

* Gravk Agrarian Offences in Tipperary, Claiie, Koscoififo.v, 

Limerick, and Leitrim. 



First Five 

Months of 1845. 

First Fire 
Months of 1846. 

Homicides, 

20 

28 

Firing at ponson, . 

40 

41 

Serious assaults, 

85 

. 121 

Assaults to danger of life, 

41 

53 

Firing into houses, 

46 

68 

Insurrectionary Offences in same Counties. 

First Five * 

Whole of 1845. Mouths of 1846. 

In Tipperary, 

. 814 

. 368 

„ Limerick, 

. 282 

. 248 

,, Glare, 

. 271 

. 189 

„ Roscommon, 

. 659 

. 471 

„ Leitrim, 

. 804 

. 164 

In whole year, 
Pari. Deb. Ixxxvii, 4*28, 427. 

• 2830 Ju hve mouths, 1440 
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(^AP. Russell, Mr Disraeli, Lord George Bentinck, and Mr 
O’Connell, who, strange to say, stood side by side on this 
yy ’ occasion : “ Without disputing the existence of crime 

Answer of and Outrage in some parts of Ireland, tlTe real question 
tiorn^inst before tlie House is, whether this bill is calculated to 
* ‘ ■ afford a remedy for them. If it was so, it would- be 
entitled to the hearty support of the house. But if 
the real state of Ireland is looked to, it will be seen that 
a coercion act is indeed required for Ireland; but it is^ 
not one to restrain the peasantry from committing crime, 
but one to compel the landlords to do their duty. Gov- 
ernment have the power in their hands, and if they would 
on^ take a manly . tone, and adopt a temperate and 
dignified estimate of human nature with respect to Ire- 
land, they might wave the wand that would turn^ her 
misery and poverty into prosperity and happiness.. The 
disorders which are put forward as the justification of this 
coercive measure originate in the nature of the laud ten- 
ure, and the anomalous relation between the landlord and 
tenant. Thera is in Ireland what is called the “ starving 
season,” which is about six weeks before the new harvest, 
and if during that period the growing crops are distrained, 
the labourers are deprived of their means of subsistence. 
They arc prevented from digging ; if their wives or 
- children come out in the evening to take a few potatoes 
they are driven to jail, the husbands arc driven to mad- 
ness. Can it be wondered at that such a state of things 
is a fruitful source of crime, — of crime, too, wdiich did not 
exist in Ireland before the Union, but which is distinctly 
traceable to the exorbitant and unjust privileges con- 
ferred on Irish landlords by the English parliament ? 
These causes of evil this coercion bill will not remove. 
Similar bills have been tried in Ireland, seventeen times, 
and they have always failed and left the country worse 
than it was before. 

“ The real remedies for Ireland are to be found, not in a 
coercion bill, but in the removal .of the causes which have 
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produced the disorders. These measures consist in an chap. 
adjustment of the tenure of land, so as to secure the ten- 
ant an equitable compensation for his improvements, 
a modification of the whole ejectment bill to check the Continued, 
wholesale clearance system, the extension to all Ire- 
land of the local Tenant-Right in Ulster, a modifica- 
tion of the Grand Jury Law, an increased Reform in 
Parliament, adequate Corporation Reform, and a better 
distribution of Church property. Uniformly it has been 
found that the number of murders in Ireland is in pro- 
portion to the number of ejectments ; and when it is re- 
collected that 7,000,000 out of the 8,200,000 persons in 
Ireland live by agriculture, it may well be conceived what 
unbounded misery these wholesale ejectments occasion. 

It appears from the report of the Land Commission that 
from 1;839 to 1843 no less than l.'lOjOOO persons had 
been subjected to the ejectment process. Imagination 
cannot figure the suffering which these ejections have 
occasioned. The serious crimes all originate in tliem ; 
political feeling has nothing to do with them. They will 
never be eradicated, or even permanently checked, till the 
causes which have produced them are removed. 

“ The House of Commons has done too much for the 
Irish landlords, and too little for the tenants. The old Contmued. 
English statutes in favour of landlords had not been re- 
enacted in Ireland under its old legislature ; but by 
the 56 Geo. III., c. 88, passed after the Union, these 
powers were at once transferred to them. This statute, for 
the first time, gave them the power of distraining growing 
crops, keeping them till ripe, and selling them when ready 
for the sickle, charging upon the unhappy tenant all the in- 
termediate expenses. There never was a more fertile source 
of murder and outrage than those powers. This was 
followed by the 58 Geo. III., c. 39, conferring upon the 
landlord the power of ejecting the tenant, thus ruined, . 
from his holding, the sole means of subsistence be had 
upon earth. The 1 Geo. IV., c. 41, still farther extended 
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the powers of civil bill ejectments ; and the 1 Goo. IV., 
c. 88, enabled tliem, in ejectments, to compel tlie tenant 
to find security for expense. Finally, the 1 & 2 Wil- 
liam IV., c. 31, gave the landlord the right of imme- 
diate execution in ejectments, which still farther facilitated 
these ejectments. All enactments are in favour of the 
landlords ; and it is in them, joined to the refusal to 
recognise the tenant’s right to compensation for improve- 
ments, that the real sources of the outrages so much com- 
plained of in the south of Ireland are to bo found. Ac- 
cordingly, ill Ulster, M-hcrc this right is partially recog- 
nised, these outrages are, comparatively speaking, unknown. 
Remove these causes of evil, and violent crime will speed- 
ily die out of itself ; continue them, and twenty coercion 
bills will never eradicate it.* 

“ The statistics so roucl^ relied on, on the othc)r side, 
in reality prove nothing bearing on the present question. 
They demonstrate, indeed, in five counties an increase of 
predial outrages ; but they by no means establish the 
necessity for any general measure of coercion, such as is 
now brought forward. On the contrary, so far as they 
prove anything they do directly the reverse. From May 
to July 1845 the amount of predial crime over all Ire- 
land was considerably greater than from September to 
December.! In the first five months of 1845, the violent 
crimes amounted to 786 ; in the first five months of the 
present year they were only 554. The very crimes 
which this bill was intended to arrest have exhibited a 
falling off : in the first five months of last year they were 
1 701 ; in the corresponding five of this year they were 
1356 , exhibiting a diminution of 25 percent in less than 

♦ 

• Tlic two ls«jt paragraphs are from Mr O’CcnnelVa able and instructive 
ai*gumeQt — Pari. Pel, Ixxxv. 524, 526. 
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tlio first half of this year. Is tins a state of things which 
warrants a measure of surpassing severity to last for a 
course of ycjars ? When the Ministers introduced it in 
the House of liords, in February last, they described it 
as a temporary measure to meet a tcmjiorary emergency ; 
and noM', after the expiration of five months, they still 
press it forward after the emergency has passed away.”** 
During tlic progress of this important debate, which 
dragged its weary length along by repeated adjournments 
in the House of Commons, l^Iinistcrs had frequent con- 
sultations as to the course which they should pursue in 
the event of the bill being rejected, which every day 
appeared to be more probable. The coalition between 
the Whigs, Radicals, and extreme Protectionists, to throw 
out the bill, and overturn the Ministry, had become evi- 
dent, and it was more than doubtful whether all the in- 
fluence Government, and the popularity of its chief, 
would be able to withstand it. The Free-traders, with 
Mr Cobden at their head, voted against him, in return for 
his adoption of their principles ; that gentleman, at the 
same time, “ tendering him his heartfelt thanks for the 
unwearied perseverance, the unswerving firmness, and the 
great ability with which he had, during the last six 
months, conducted through the House of Commons one 
of the most magnificent reforms ever carried through in 
any country.” Lord George Bentiuck and the Marquess 
of Granby, the representatives of the ducal houses of 
Portland and Rutland, led the band of Protectionists, 
eighty in number, who voted against the Ministry ; Lord 
Chandos headed a body of one hundred who voted with 
them. Intense interest was felt in the house and the 
galleries, as the division took place, and the opponents 
of the measure filed oflf, for the Conservative party was 
entirely broken up, and no one could predict, w ith any- 
thing like certainty, how the division would turn out. 

• Tho last paragraph is from Lord Geoigo Bentiuck’s speech. — Pari, Ikh, 
Ixxiiv. 178, 179. 
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CHAP. The result, liowever, was more decisive than th(' most 
sanguine of tlie coalition could have anticipated, for 
there appeared 219 for Ministers, and 292 against them, 
leaving them in a minority of seventy-three. By a 
singular coincidence, two hours before this decisive vote 
place in the Hbtfse of Commons, the Lords had 
KeufeP; passed the Corn-Law Repeal Bill ; so that Sir R. Peel’s 
u^fs^greatest triumph and his fall occurred on the same night, 
* * and within a few hours of each other.^ * 

Great and unexpected as this majority was, it was 
Mr Disra* rendered still more decisive and galling to Sir R. Peel 
omr^ne! hy the character of the men of whom it was composed. 
The scene has been thus recounted by the hand of a 
master, himself one of the principal actors in the mighty 
drama uliich was now performed. “It was not their 
numbers merely,” says hlr Disraeli, “ that attracted the 
anxious observation of the Treasury Bench, as the Pro- 
tectionists passed in defile before the Minister to the 
hostile lobby. It was impossible that he could have 
marked them without emotion ; the flower of that great 
party, which had been so proud to follow one who had 
been so proud to lead them. They were men to gain 
whose hearts, and the hearts of their fathers, had been 
the aim and exultation of his life. They had extend- 
ed to him an unlimited confidence, and an admiration 
without stint. They had stood by him in the darkest 
hour, and had borne him from tlie depths of political 
despair to the proudest of living positions. Right or 
wrong, they were men of honour, breeding, and refinement, 

* Two horn’s after the intelligence arrived that the Lords had passed the 
Corn and Customs Bills, we were ejected from power ; and by another coinci- 
dence as marvellous, on the day on which I had to announce, in the House of 
Commons, the dissolution of the Government, the news arrived that wo had 
settled the Oregon question, and that our proposals had been accepted by the 

United States without the alteration of a word Lady Peel and 1 are 

here quite ^jone, in the loveliest weather, feasting on solitude and repose ; and 
I have every di.spobition to forgive my enemies for having conferred upon mo 
tlie blessing of tlie loss of power.” — Sir K. Peel to Lord Habdinoe, Drayton 
Manor, July 4, 1846 ; PeeVi Memoirs, vol. ii p. 310. 
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liigh.aiid generous character, gr^at weight and station in chap. 
the country, which they had for ever placed at his dis- 
])Osal. Tluiy had not only been his followers, but his 
friends ; had joined in the same pastimes, drank from the 
same cup, and in the pleasantness of private life had often 
forgottan together the cares and strife of politics. He 
must have felt something of this while the Mannerses, the 
Somersets, the Bentincks, the Lowthers, and the Lennoxes 
passed befoi'e him. And these were the * gentlemen of , 
England, of whom, but five years ago, the very 8ame2‘»9. 
building was ringing witlhhis pride of being the leader.”^ 

Two courses, and two only, were open to Sir R. Peel' 
after this defeat. The first was, to dissolve Parliament, sir n-'pee 
and try the fortune of a new election ; the second, to re- 
sign office. The first course promised no advantages ; on 
the contrary, a certain accumulation of evils. It was 
impossible to expect that a Conservative majority could 
be obtained equal to that which brought him into power 
in 1841 ; on the contrary, it was certain it would be very 
much diminished. A great many of the English county 
constituencies would turn against one who they thought 
had betrayed them ; all the Irish, which returned Lib- 
eral members, would unite against a Minister who threat- 
ened them with a coercion bill. Lavish in their praises of 
him for having adopted their principles, the Free-traders 
would be the first to vote against him if he retained office ; 
the Whigs had cordially coalesced M'ith the Protectionists 
to throw him out, and bring themselves in. Influenced 
by these considerations. Sir R. Peel, with the entire con- 
currence of the Duke of Wellington, wisely resolved to 
retire ; and on the 29th June, these two illustrious men * 

announced, in the Lords and Commons respectively, that 
they held office only till their successors were appointed. 

It was the last time either addressed the house as the 288 , 292 . 
leaders of the Government.** 

* " In my opinion, tho loss of the Irish bill, by whatever means, recom- 
mended as that bill was by tho Speech from tho Throne, declared to bo abso- 
VOL. Til. 0 
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CHAP. “ In proposing the measures of commercial j)olic)’,” 
.said Sir 11. Peel, “ which have disentitled them lo the 
* 84 * confidence of those who have hitherto given them their 
sirR.Peers support, Govommcnt had no other desire but to promote 
addr«8."'^ the good of the country. Our object was to avert dan- 
gers Avhich we thought were imminent, and to avoid a 


conflict which we believed would place in hostile Cdlhsion 
great and powerful classes in this country. The love of 
power was not their motive ; for 1 was well awaic that, 
whether accompanied by failure or success, one event nnist 
necessarily occur, and that was, the termination of the 
existence of the Government. I admit tliat the with- 
drawal of the confidence of many of our friends was the 
natural conscipience of the measures we proposed; and I 
do think, when measures of that kind arc proposed, at 
variance with the course heretofore proposed by Ministers, 
the natural consequence is an expulsion from oflicc. 1 
therefore do not complain of it ; anything is preferable 
to attempting to maintain ourselves in office without the 
confidence of this house. There has been a combination 
which, together with the influence of ^ot^mment, has 
carried through tiiese measures. But there is a name 
which ought to be associated with their success ; but it is 
neither the name of the noble lord opposite (Lord J, 
Ilussell), nor is it mine. Sir, the name which ought to 


lately necessary by the Queen’s Ministers, sanctioned almost with uniiniinity 
by the Iloufec of Lords, — the loss of the Irish bill will wake the adininirttnition 
of Government in Ireland iinnossiblc, because discreditable, by the present 
executive. There is un Irish party, a determined and not whignilicatit one, in 
whom Bi'itish indignation has no terrora. Their wifili in to disgust England 
with Irinh objects and Irish members, and lo imlucc England, through aheer 
disgust, and the sense of public inconvenience, from the obstructions oft wd 
to all other business in rarliament, to listen to the repeal of the Icgishitivo 
union, for the purpo.^e of purging the House of a set of troublesome and fac- 
tious iQonibcrs, who equally oVistruct legislation for Ireland and Great Britain. 
In iirescncc of such a party, the loss of the bill w'ill bo a signal triumph over 
the Executive, not merely of the Repealers, but of the disturbers of the public 
peace, and jg^romoters of assassination throughout Ireland. I think, th^eforo, 
wo ought not to submit to the rejection or the defeat by other means than 
rejection of the Irish bill.*^ — Sir R. Peel’s Cabinet Memorandim, June 21, 
1846,— ifewotrs, vol. ii. pp. 291, 292, 
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he, and whicli will be, -associated with the success of those chap. 
measures, is the name of a man who, acting, I believe, 
from pure and disinterested motives, has advocated their 
cause with untiring energy, and by appeals to reason, 
enforced by an eloquence the more to be admired that it 
was unaffected and unadorned — the name that ought to 
be, and will be associated with them, is that of Richard 
Cobdeu. 

“ I shall now close the address which it has been ray 
duty to make, thanking the house sincerely for the CoKc-ujed. 
favour with winch they have listened to this my last 
address in my official capacity. Al’ithin a few hours the 
power I have hold for five years will have passed into 
the hands of another. 1 say it u’ithout rcpinitig, and 
with a more lively recollection of the supj)ort 1 have 
received than the opposition I have encountered. I 
shall, I fear, leave office with a name severely censured 
by many honourable men, who, on public principle, deeply 
lament the severance of party ties, not from any selfish 
or interested motive, but because they believe fidelity to 
party, and t1»^ existence of gi'eat parties, to be power- 
ful instruments of good government. I shall surrender 
power, severely censured by many honourable men, who,, 
from no interested motives, have adhered to the prin- 
ciples of Protection, because they looked upon them as 
important to the welfare and interests of the country. 

I shall leave a name execrated by every monopolist, who, 
professing honourable opinions, would maintain protec- 
tion for his own individual benefit. But it may be that 
I shall be sometimes remembered with goodwill in those 
places which arc the .abodes of men whose lot it is to 
labour and earn their d.aily bread by the sweat of their 
brow ; in such places, perhaps, my name m.ay be remem- , 
bered with expressions of goodwill, when those who in- 
habit them recruit their exhausted strength with 
dant and untaxed food, the sweeter because no longer iss. 
leavened with a sense of injustice.” ^ 
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CHAP. These were manly words and noble sentiments, bear- 
ing the signet-mark of earnestness and sincerity, and 
*86^ worthy of a great minister taking for tlic last time tlio 
Kcfiections leavc of llic government of a great people. Yet must 
tJlkdeVea* tlic truth of liistoiy take something from the brilliancy 
»»rc8. picture, and present the measures which he intro- 

duced, and which occasioned liis fall, not in the impas- 
sioned words of earnest oratory, but in the sober guise of 
e.\perienced truth. Such a survey will take nothing from 
the estimate which justice must ever form of the sincerity 
of the motives and the disinterestedness of the feelings 


by which the course was actuated, but add much to the 
difficulties with Mliich its e.\pcdicncc is surrounded. 

From what has been said, it is evident that the ques- 
Wwaro- tiou, whether the permanent repeal of the Corn Laws, 
Corn Laws, when carried through by Sir Jt. Peel in 1846, was or 
was not justifiable on the reasons which he assigned, 
depends entirely on the point, whether or not it was 
possible, after a temporary ^suspension of those laws, to 
have reverted to them when the danger had blown over. 
There may be difference of opinion on the question 
whether the potato rot in 1845*6 was so formidable in 
Ireland as to liave rendered necessary the temporary 
suspension of the import duties ; but there can be none 
whatever, that in the succeeding year the evil had ex- 
tended to such a degree, and acquired such dimensions, 
as rendered an entire suspension of all import duties, at 
least for the time, indispensable. The real question, 
therefore, is, whether this temporary suspension rendered 
a lasting repeal unavoidable ? Sir II. Peel maintains it 
did, because, he says, the nation having once tasted of 
the blessings of free trade in grain, would never go back 
to Protection ; though he admitted there was no cry for 
repeal then among the working classes, and an entire 
want of excitement on the subject among them. There 
does not appear to bo any ground for this opinion. The 
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sliding-scalc had repeatedly, during the last fifteen years, 
reduced the import duties to Is., especially in 1841, 
when M’hcat was at 80s. ; but no difficulty whatever had 
been cxperii nced in enforcing the enhanced duties when 
])ricc.s fell. In former times, temporary suspensions of the 
Corn Laws, to meet temporary scarcities, had repeat- 
edly taken place, and on their termination no difficulty 
had been I’elt in reverting to the protective duties. 
This reason, therefore, put forward by the Premier for 
making the change permanent, in consequence of a pass- 
ing calamity, was obviously ill founded. IVTicther or 
not the alteration had become unavoidable from a differ- 
ent cause — viz. the growing preponderance in the legis- 
lature, as framed by the Reform Rill, of the commercial 
interests over the agricultural — is a very different ques- 
tion, open to much more variety of opinion, but which, 
however strongly felt in secret, was not in public put 
forward as a justification of the lasting change. 

In truth, long before th^Corn-Law Repeal Bill had 
passed into a law, not only was the necessity of any 
change after the lapse of years, so far as it arose from 
any real or supposed scarcity, passed away, but the 
terrors even of immediate want were found to have been 
extremely exaggerated. So early as 1 3th January, before 
the bill was introduced into Parliament, the Duke of 
Wellington had called Sir R. Peel’s attention to the 
important fact, that the price of potatoes in Ireland at 
that period was only 6d. a cwt. dearer than the average 

* " Iq December 1756 Parliament met, and passed an Act discontinuing, 
for a limited penod, the importation duties. In 1767 wheat was at 57s. 4d.. 
and the first act of tho session was one allowing the importation of wheat 
and wheat -flour, oats and oatmeal, rye and rye-meal, into tliis kingdom, for 
a limited period, free of duty. At those periods importation was pi-ohibitcd 
when wheat was below 578. 4d., and from that to 80s. it was admissible at a 
duty of Ss. In 1701 a change in tho import duties took place, and in 17P3 an 
Act passed permitting tho importation of wheat and flour at the low duties. 
In 1795 an Act was passed permitting, fora limited time, tho importation of 
com free of duty ;%nd tho same was done in 1709, tho price being then 69s.” — 
SirR. Pbbl’b Cohintt Mtmomndwiiy Nov. 29, 1846; MemoirSt ii. 1S9, 190. 
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CHAP, of the eUJht preceding years — a state of things inconsis- 
tent, not merely with famine, but even serious scarcity. "' 
1B46. j)j. LyQjj Playfair, and the Commissioners sent o\or to 
inquire into the subject in November preceding, had re- 
ported that half the crop had perished ; but though this 
was the case in some districts, it was far from being so 
generally. Wheat fell in January from (iOs., which it 
had reached at the height of the panic, to 55s. ; and the 
judicious measures adopted by Government for the intro- 
duction of Indian corn produced so abundant a supply, 
that even in June following, always the most trying time 
in Ireland, the local authorities reported “ that there is 
still abundance of provisions in the country; the markets, 
considering all things, arc well supplied and reasonable ; 
and the forethought and wise measures of Government 
with regard to the Indian meal are daily producing their 
omimieii desired effects. The coming crops look favourably, and 
tary Sec're' luorc tliau au avcmgc harvest. A continuance of 

tary, Dub- tliis svstcm of rclicf for the ne.\t six weeks or two months 
o\Y the distress, famine, and destitution at one 
iu W ' time so much apprehended.” ^ It is evident, therefore, 
that the apprehensions entertained of a general scarcity, 
even of potatoes, bad been unfounded; and the crop of 
oats everywhere had been immense. This state of things 
- - was quite consistent with very great distress, loudly call- 
ing for Government interposition in particular places ; 
but that was not because food, on the whole, .was awant- 
ing, but because, the produce of their little possessions 
='p^r5 Me. having failed, the people had no money to buy it.^ The 
304, m. remedy for this was not a prospective and remote repeal 
of the Corn Laws, but an immediate impulse to the 

* ''Id eight years, from 1838 to 1848, tbc price of potatoes in Dublin markets 
has varied from 3s. to 48. per cwt; the average prices for eight years being 
Ss. 64d. per cwt. The price at Christmas 1845 was 4s. the cwt., not quite 8d* 
the cwt. above the average price the eight years from 1838. This is worthy 
of attention.'* — Duke op Wellinotos to Sir K. Peel, JiA. 13, 1846; 
Memoirs, ii. 264. 
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wages of laltour by Govenunent craployraent, aiid when chap. 
this was att'oidcd, entire relief was experienced.* 

If, from the reasons of immediate necessity put forward 
in support of the repeal of the Corn Laws, we pass to the Durable 
more durable reasons founded on the. state of the public the repeal <»f 
mind on tlu; subject, and the strength of the monied and 
manufacturing interest in the House of Commons, we 
shall sec much stronger reasons to consider it as a measure 
which could not be much longer delayed by any Govern- 
ment. In truth, the demand for it arose from the silent 
change of time; and the existence of that demand was an 
indication that the time had arrived when nature intended 
it should bo granted. The very riches of Great Jlritain, 
which had grown up during a century, and a half of protec- 
tion, had raised the wages of labour so much in it, owing 
to the afllucncc of money from all quarters of the globe, 
that the manufacturers felt the necessity of some lasting 
reduction of wages, to enable tliem to compete with for- 
eign artisans either in the foreign or the home market. 

The inhabitants of towns, whose gains had been seriously 
diminished by the monetary policy of Government, sighed 
for the comparatively cheap supplies of food enjoyed by 
the inhabitants of poorer foreign states. That very mone- 
tary policy, and the system of free trade introduced along 
with it, bad been a part of the great design of cheapening • . 
everything, intended to obviate the effects of the accumu- 
lation of wealth in a particular State, and the final bur- 
dens with which such accumulation is invariably, after a 
time, attended. To these consuming classes, whose inte- 
rests were directly adverse to those of the producing, the 


* In many places, in the interval between seedtime and hay -harvest, a more 
than ordinary distress is felt by the cottai's, especially in remote districts. In 
many places tlio want has been already anticipated, and met by the manage- 
ment of relief comiiuttecs in donations, and the employment of the poor at public 
works. Where such arrangements have been made, crime has decreased, and 
the relief and advantages to the poor have been incalculable.” — Col. O’DoNifELL 
to Military Secretary, Dublin, Juno Iti, 1846; PeeVs Memoin, ii. 305. 
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CHAP. Reform Bill chiefly, by the destruction of the nomination 
boroughs, the seat of tlie latter’s representation, had given 
a decided majority in the legislature. Tiiat very legis- 
lative preponderance was the result of the Superior wealth, 
energy, and political organisation which had given them 
the victory in the Reform contest. The weight now ac- 
quired by the Anti-Corn-Law League was another in- 
stance of the same preponderance. Situated as he was 
in 184(5, therefore, Sir K. Peel was right in l)is belief that 
the repeal of the Corn Laws ere long w'as unavoidable ; 
for nearly all his urban sujiporters, who constituted his 
majority, were enlisted on its side. Whether he should 
have done it, recollecting his former professions, and what 
interest he was placed in power to support, is a very 
^different question, on which probably the opinion of pos- 
terity will be as unanimous on the other side. 

But be this as it may, one thing is perfectly clear; 
Real free- and that is, that it was anything but general free trade 
n'rt which Sir R. Peel introduced on this occasion ; it was, on 
the contrary, a retention of protection to the manufacturer, 
and a withdrawal of it from the farmer. Wheat, after 
February 1849, was to be admitted at the nominal duty 
of Is. a quarter, which, supposing wheat on an average 
to be at 50s., was a fiftieth part. But the protection 
retained for manufactured goods at the same time was 
not a fiftieth, but from a tenth to a. fifteenth part, which 
was equivalent to what from 5.s. to 7s. Gd. would have 
been on wheat. This is a most important distinction, 
which, in the heat of the controversy, has been well-nigh 
forgotten by the Protectionists, and has been studiously 
kept out of view by the Free-traders. It was, however, 
forcibly brought under Sir R. Peel’s notice by Mr Goul- 
burn when the corn-law repeal was first brought before 
the Cabinet.* Comfortably sheltered under protection, 


* From the immense amount of our debt, and charges imposed on every 
interest in the country, in respect of it, every manufacturer in this country has 
in justice a claim to be pfbtcctcd, as regards the supply of the homo consumer 
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the manufacturers beheld with satisfaction, and greeted 
with applause, a policy which, for their benefit, as they 
thought, took it away entirely from the agriculturist. One 
M'ould have supposed, from this, that the latter class had 
facilities for production, and peculiar advantages in com- 
petition with foreign states, which tlic former did not 
enjoy ; whereas the fact was just the reverse. There is 
no steam-engine in the ficld.s ; coal and iron, all-powerful 
in manufijctiiring, are comparatively imj)Otent in rural 
labour. IVe have heard much of the English manufac- 
turers underselling those of llindostan in cotton goods, 
but no one ever heard of English farmers underselling 
those of Poland, Moldavia, or America, in the produce of 
the fields. The removal of protection from agriculture, 
therefore, and retention of it to manufactures, was not* 
free trade ; it was a simple act of injustice to the former 
of these interests. It does not by any means follow 
from this, that, situated as the country and constituted 
as the House of Commons was at this crisis, it was not a 
matter of necessity to adopt this policy. But it does 


against the competition of a foreigner, who, not having the same charges upon 
him, is or oug)it to be able tu supply articles at a cheaper rate. On this prin- 
ciple you give cotton and linen manufacturers a protection of from 10 to 20 per 
cent ; and to this extent, and on the same ground, I sec no reason wiiy corn 
shoulil not bo protected. Nay. has not corn, on the same piinciple, a stwmj 
tith to e.rtru protection, on account of the mode in which both the raw material 
and the manufactured article are both subject to duty ? It appears from the 
Jieport on Local Ta,cation {p. 27). that local rates amouut, on the whole of 
Euglatul and Wales, to 28, 8d- in the pound of all real pi\>perty. Hut while 
28. 8d. is tho gouoral rato on real proiMjrty of every description, including 
houses, it will bo found that in agricultural districts the rate in the pound is 
much greater. On an average the rent of land is not above 20s. an acre ; there- 
fore 28. 8d. on the raw material is 13 per cent. Relievo him from this charge, 
and freedom of import would bo less important.” — Mr CJoplburn’s Memor- 
andum to Sir R. Pekl, November 30, lS4o’ ; PeeVs Memoirg^ ii. 205. It is a 
curious circumstance, that while he saw so clearly, and has so well expressed, 
the peculiar reason for protection to British ogriculture which arises from the 
peculiar fiscal burdens to which it is subjected, from which the mauufacturei*3 
are exempted, lie made no mention of the far stromjer claims for protection, 
arising from tho high money-wages of labour in Britain, owing to the riches 
of tho country and alhucuco of money, and tho impossibility of capital and 
machinery obviating this inequality in agricultural os it can so successfully do 
in manufacturing industry. 
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follow, that we may rest assured that any interest in the 
country, which, though neither the greatest nor the most 
powerful, lias got the command of the legislature, will 
force through measures which it deems for’its own peculiar 
benefit, without the slightest regard to their effects upon 
the interests of the other classes of the community, or 
even, in the end, of their own. 

Another circumstance, which is worthy of particular 
notice in this great debate, is the part which the Irish 
popular and Roman Catholic members took regarding it. 
Being entirely an agricultural country, in which seven- 
eighths of the inhabitants, and nineteen-twentieths of the 
wealth, was obtained from rural labouK, it is evident that 
its interests clearly were to support protection to agricul- 
ture. Manchester or Glasgow might have much to say 
on behalf of free trade in grain, because to them it pro- 
mised to lessen the cost of living and of production ; but 
what had Clare or Roscommon to say to it, whose pro- 
duce was liable by it to bo ruined by foreign competi- 
tion 1 Accordingly, it stands proved by incontrovertible 
evideuce, that within four years of the introduction of 
Free Trade, the produce of Ireland in wheat alone had 
declined by l,5o0,000 quarters,* and that the grain of all 
kinds imported from that country into Great Britain had 


* Exports of grain fro.m Ireland. 


Years. 

Quarters— Of which 

Wheat — 

Oats niu! Oatmeal. 

Qrs 

Qr4. 

1845, 

3,2.51,901 

779,113 

2,35.3, .985 

184»>, 

1,841,802 

8y3,40'i 

3,311,591 

1847, . 

963,779 

184,223 

703,402 

1848, 

1,940,417 

304, «72 

1,540,508 

1849, 

— Porter, p. 345. 

1,426,397 

233,445 

1,122,007 


From Captain Larcom’s Report for 1819, it appears the production of wheat 
since 1845 had declined 1,500,000 quarters in Ireland. Since prices rose 
after 1852 there has been a corresponding increase. Tlie potato fatnitio had 
nothing to do with this decline in cereal crops, for tliey were not at all 
nlTcctod by the di.sca.so which was so fatal to the foiinor ; and as prices rose 
from this cause, the only effect of the failure of tho potato crop.s and goncra] ruio 
of prices, should have been a groat incrcaso of cereal crtipR, and in particular 
of wheat And the harvest of 1847 was so fine that, at Lord John Ituss^H’s 
suggestion, a general thanksgiving was returned for it. 
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declined from 3,251,000 quarters to 1,426,397. Nothing 
is more certain, therefore, tlian that, whatever it was to 
England and Scotland, free trade in grain was ruinous 
to Ireland ; and it ^^ill immediately appear that the 
prodigious emigration which has, since it w'as introduced, 
banished above 2,000,000 Irish from the Emerald Isle, 
has been mainly owing to the cutting off of this the best 
market for their produce. Yet the change, fraught with 
such disastrous effects to Ireland, which were thoroughly 
foreseen and predicted at the time, w’as supported by the 
whole Roman Catholic party in tlie House of Commons, 
themselves for the most part representing Irish counties. 
Not a whisper escaped their constituents; not a qualm of 
remorse came over themselves for such suicidal conduct. 
The names of Daniel O’Connell, his sons, and followers, 
are to be seen in the majority in all the corn-law dis- 
cussions.* It belongs to the biographers or friends of 
the leaders of that party to justify, if they can, such 
extraordinary conduct, which w’as obviously dictated by 
hatred of England, not love of Ireland, and revealed too 
clearly a secret foreign influence. Observe, they sup- 
ported the absolute and lasting repeal, not a temporai’y 
suspension to meet a temporary calamity. To the histo- 
rian it affords a melancholy example of the truth, that 
representative institutions afford no security M’hatevcr 
for good government, ujiless the constituents, as well as 
the representatives, arc animated by a patriotic spirit, 
and alive to the real interests of their country, and that, 
under other circumstances, or when influenced by a foreign 
or sacerdotal influence, it may become one of the greatest 
evils which can afllict society. 

If the conduct of the followers in Ireland of the Free- 
trade party is calculated to excite surprise, that of the 
leaders of the Protectionist in Great Britain appears, at 
first sight, to bo hardly less so. Tho Duke of Welling- 

* ^0 in particular tbo divisions on tho Com Laws. — Pari. Deb. Ixxxvi. 89, 
7‘21, and Izxziv. SSI. 
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ton was clearly and strongly opposed to the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, and was the leader of the party in the 
Cabinet which, by refusing to accede to it, obliged Sir 
R. Peel to resign in December 1^45.* The Duke of 
Buccleuch was the same.t Yet both these nol>lenien 
shortly after resumed office after Lord Stanley had 
seceded from it, on the understanding that the entire 
repeal of the Corn Laws was to be made a Cabinet 
question ; and the former said emphatically in the House 
of Peers, that he was delighted with the Premier’s resum- 
ing office on these conditions, and that he should, in his 
place, have done just tlie samc.ij Tliis conduct api>eara to 
be very inconsistent w’itli previous and strongly cx]wesscd 
opinions ; hut it is easily explained if tlio leading feature 
in the Duke of Wellington's character is considered — 
that is, fidelity to his Sovereign in difficulty. This duty 


♦ I am one of those who think the continnauce (»f the Corn Laws essontial 
to the agriculture of the country in iU existing bUite, and a benefit to the w hole 
community. 

** 1 am afraid that it would soon be found that this country would ccoso to 
be sought after as the desirable market of the world, if the interests of agricul- 
ture should be injured by a prematuce repeal of the Com Laws. It appears 
to me, likewise, that this country is in a better situation than any other to bear 
the shock arising from the potato disease, and this even in Ireland. The evil 
in Ireland is not a deficiency of food for the year, or even of the particular 
description of food, potatoes, but the great and supposed general deficiency of 
that spread of food operating upon the social condition of Ireland, the habits 
of the great body of the people, who arc pro4uccr8 of the food whicli tlioy* con- 
sume during three-fourths of the year in general, and who must coiiHoquently 
be in a state of destitution, and who have not the pecuniary, and if they had 
the pecuniary means, are not in the habit of purebasing their food in the 
market” — Puke of Wellington’s Memorandum, Nov. 30. 1845 ; Peer» Mdnoirf, 
vol. ii. pp. 198, 199. 

f ** Lord Stanley and the Duke of Buccleuch, after anxious reflection, each de- 
clared his inability to support a mea.sure involving the ultimate repeal of the 
Corn Laws.” — Peel's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 221. 

t ** I was of opinion that the formation of a Government, in which her Ma- 
jesty would have coDfidetice, wasof much greater importance than the opinions 
of any individual on the Corn Laws or on any other laws. My Lords, I received a 
letter from my right hon. friend, desiring me to attend a Cabinet Council that 
evening (Dec. 20), which I did. / applauded the conduct of my riykt hm. friend : 
I was delighted with it. It was exactly the course which 1 should have followed 
myself under similar circumstances, and therefore I determined, my Lords, to 
stand by him.”— Duke of Wellington’s Speech, Jan. 26, 1846 ; Pari, Deb. 
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tlic old so]di(^r deemed paramount to every other ; and chap. 
situated as the Queen was, after Lord Stanley had 
declared his inability to form a Cabinet on Protection 
princii)les, and Lord 5. Russell had failed in making one 
of the Whigs, he held that lie Ma.s bound to support her 
even a^the hazard of his own consistency. lie tliought 
the supjmrt of Sir R. Peel’s government of more import- 
ance than tlie muintenanco of any consistency, the ad- 
herence to any preconceived opinions ; ai^d he saw no 
way of doing this but by going into his views on the 
Corn Ijaws. The Duke of Ihiccleuch appears, in resum- 
ing oHice with Wellington, to have been actuated by the 
same views. We may lament that circumstances should 
have occurred which rendered such a deviation from prin- 
ciple unavoidable ; but every one must see that circum- 
stances may occur wlien it is at once the duty of the 
patriot and the' path of honour to do so.'^ 

But though these circumstances, joined to peculiar habits 
and a military life, may vindicate the Duke of Welling- Tiiis'Viii 
ton for his sudden conversion on this subject, no similar str ici'Cr. 
apology can be adraited for Sir R. Peel, lie created the 
necessity to which the Duke of Wellington yielded. 

There was no earthly necessity for repealing the Corn 
Laws prospectively in January 1846, to take effect three 
years after, whatever there may have been to open the 
ports entirely by an Order in Council at the moment. The 
engrafting a permanent change of policy on a temporary 
calamity, was a gratuitous and uncalled-for measure on 
his part, which never should have been adopted but with 
the full concurrence of the party which had placed him in 
power. There w'as plenty of time to do so ; he had three 

• " My own judgment would lead mo to support the Com Laws. Sir R. 

Peel may thiuk that his position in Parliament, and in the public %'iew, requires 
that the course should bo taken which ho recommends, and if this should bo 
tho case, I earnestly recommend that the Cabinet should support him, and I 
for one declare that I will do so.’* — Wellikotoj<*s Memorandum, Nov. 30, lS-15; 

PeeVs Memoirs, iL 200. 
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thiuk of it and select his own opportunity for 
making the communication, and if not acquiesced in, re- 
signing office without inconvenience to the Queen's service, 
and supporting Free Trade as a private individual. This 
is what 'the Duke of Wcllinsrton recommended.* Instead 
of doing this, he forced the whole question on a* oitcc ; 
evidently taking advantage of the panic of the monient, 
to drive througli a cliangc uhich in cooler moments he 
despaired of ^effecting. This was clearly wrong. The 
mere change of opinion was, in itself, no ways blamablc ; 
often it is the highest indication of political sagacity, the 
last effort of political virtue. “ 'Tempora midanitir et 
nos Mvtumur in l/it.t sometimes the maxim of in- 
tegrity not less than discrimination. Hut it is one tiling 
to change opinions when the former ajijiear to have been 
erroneous, or alter conduct when it has become expedient 
to do so ; it is another, and a very different thing, to 
betray a trust reposed by a party to whose support the 
acquisition of power has been owing. That is somewhat 
akin to what Marlborough did when he made use of the 
Guards, at whose head he had been placed by James, to 
establish William on the throne, or Ney when he left Paris 
to take the command of the royal army at Mclun, promis- 
ing to bring Napoleon back in an iron cage. Had he re- 
signed office, and then supported free-trade principles, 
the Tories might have lamented his change of opinion, but 
they could not have assailed his honour. But no royal 
solicitation or state necessity will ever, in the eyes of 
posterity, vindicate a general who deserts his colours on 
tlie day of battle. Tlie defection of Sir R. Peel from 
the principles of the party which placed him in power, 
while still retaining that power, is therefore a derclic- 

“ I would recommend that in the Queen’s Sjicoch Uks Queen should re- 
commend a reconsideration of the Com Laws, with a view to a of 

their provisions, if that measure should appear to bo necessary ; and such 
alterations in reg»ard to certain articles of f^ood as may appear to bo desirable, 
and may not be inconsistent with the principle and object of the laws/' — Duke 
OP Wellington’s Memorandum, Nov. 30, 1845 ; PeeVs Memoirs, jX, 201. 
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tion of duty which honour niiust ever lament, and will 
never imitate* 

]iut though justice must condemn Sir H. Peel’s con- 
duct ill rctuiuing office wliile he changed his principles, 
yet even hero certain alleviating circumstances require to 
ho taken into consideration. It was his fate to he called 
to direct the councils of his country at the critical time 
when its growth had terminated, when it had arrived at 
full maturity, and, the causes of decline were heginning 
to operate. When the obstructing causes were to come 
into full play, was a mere question of time ; no liunian 
power could jicrmanently prevent their action any more 
than it could the silent change of summer into autumn. 
Sir K. Peel may have accelerated hy a few years the 
adoption of free- trade principles hy old and opulent 
England, hut ho did nothing more. Sooner or later they 
will always be cmhraccd hy a rich and aged community, 
in consequence of the action of the laws provided hy 
nature ^to arrest the growth of aged communities. The 

* The danger of the course on which he was adventuring was clearly ex- 
plained to Sir U. Peel by Mr Goulbum. The more,” said he, “ I reflect 
upon the observations which you made to me a few days since as to your 
difficulty in again defending a corn-law in Parliament, the more do I feel 
alarmed at the cousccpicnccs of your taking a different course from that which 
you formerly adopted. An abandonment of your former opinions would, I 
think, now t/our ancf our characters as publir nun^ and would be 

fraught with fatal results to the country’s best interests ; and as I probably 
hear many opinions on a subject of this kind which do not reach you. the 
view which I take of probable consequences may not be undeserving of your 
consideration. Wlicn the public feel, as I believe tliey do, great doubts ivs to 
the existence of an u<lcquatc necessity, when greater doubts still are enter- 
tained as to the applicability of an abaiidonmont of the corn-law as a remedy 
for our present distrc.ss, the people will, I fear, tax us with treachery ami 
deception, and cliargo us from our former language witli having always had it 
in contemplation. 1 view with still greater alarm the effects of the pix)posed 
clmnge upon the public intci'csts. In my opinion, the party of which you are 
tho head is the only barrier against the revolutionary effects of the Uoform 
Bill. So long as that party remaius unbroken, whether iu or out of power, 
it has the means of doing much good, at least of preventing much evil. But 
if it bo broken in pieces by a destruction of conlulenco in its leadem (and I 
cannot but think a destruction of tho Corn Laws would produce that I'csult), 

I see nothing before us but tho exasperation of class animosities, a struggle for 
pro'eminonce, and tho ultimate triumph of unrestrained democracy.’*— Mn 
Goulburn to Sir R, Perl, Nov. 30, 1845 ; PeeVs Manotrsy ii. 201, 203. 
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cry, '^Panern et Clrcenses ” lias been beard in other i i'alms 
than those of Imperial Rome ; it is at bottom the same 
cry as that of cheap broad which convulsed Great Rritaiu 
in these times. And without altogether. exculpatinj,' the 
statesmen who were instrumental in giving to that cry 
the command of tlie State, it is but justice to them 
to recollect that the change, at least at no distant period, 
had been rendered necessary by general causes, and that 
its adoption was one of the great ipcans provided by 
Nature for checking the growth of worn-out communities, 
and securing the extension and dispersion of mankind. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

KNC.LAND, FIlOM TIIK INTUODIXTION OF FnEE TUADE ASI> 

FAEL OF Sill R, I’EEE I.V JENE TO THE SL'I'ITIESSIO.N 

OF TRE CHARTIST IXhUKllECTlON IN Al’lHL 1S48. 

Thus avrs Free Trade introduced, and the great Torj chap. 
party split asunder by the act of its Protectionist chief! 

The eflTects of this change of polifcy and dislocation of 
parties have been great and decisive, and extended 
beyoniithe lifetime or sphere of the persons who were duction of 
instrumental in bringing it about. It has diffused, for a 
very long period, perhaps forever, in Great Britain, a dis- 
trust in public men — a disbelief cither in fixity of policy, 
or adherence to principle, in the nilers of the State. It 
has spread abroad the conviction that the ruling power in 
the commonwealth is no longer to be found in its aristo- 
cracy, either of rank, property, talents, or virtues ; but that 
by a well-concerted and vigorous system of popular agi- 
tation, the whole of these influences may be overthrown, 
and Government become^ impracticable, except by the 
abandonment of pledges the most solemnly given, princi- 
ples the most solemnly asserted, and concession to demands 
attended with the most obvious danger. It has entirely 
broken up and divided the great Tory party, which for 
half a century had ruled the empire, and withstood, both 
in arms and influence, the first French Revolution. It 
has introduced into that once firm and united body dis- 
cord the most incurable, heart-burnings the most violent. 

VOL. VII. p 
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Words were spoken on both sides wliich can never be for- 
given ; deeds done which can never bo forgotten. When 
eighty Protectionists, the representatives of the old iMig- 
lish aristocracy, followed Lord George Bcntinck and Mr 
Disraeli into the hostile lobby on the division tm the 
Irish Coercion Bill, the knell of the Tory party wa-^ rung, 
the rule of steady consistent party on either sidt' came 
to an end, and the empire vvas handed over to successive 
coalitions of discordant interests, involving on all sides 
dereliction of principle, attended to none by durability of 
power. 

It is remarkable that the breaking up of the two great 
parties wliich have alternately ruled the State ever since 
the Revolution Mas in neither case OM’ing to the hostility 
of its opponent, however ably directed or pcrsevcringly 
applied. It M’as neither Mr Pitt nor Lord Castlereagh 
that overturned the Whigs ; it was not Mr Fo.v or Mr 
Burke that paralysed the Tories. Prom the assaults of 
those great men, strongly supported as they were, their 
opponents on both sides entirely recovered, and they never 
were so poMcrful as after those periods when the strife 
had been most violent. Witness Mr Pitt in 1784, after the 
desperate struggle with the Coalition ; Earl Grey in 1832, 
after the close of the long- continued strife consequent 
on the French Revolution. Even the Reform Bill, how- 
ever skilfully directed to that end, did not destroy the 
Tory party ; the Opposition was never so united or so ably 
led as from 1835 to 1841 when guided by Sir R. Peel, 
the Government never so powejful as when he came into 
power in the close of the latter year. The Whigs as a party 
were destroyed by the Reform Bill, forced through the 
Lords by their powerful leaders at the head of the whole 
democracy pf the empire ; the Tories as a party were de- 
stroyed by feir R. Peel, when at the head of the Govern- 
ment, and supported by a majority so largo as promised 
them a lease of power for an unlimited period. Earl Grey’s 
triumph terminated the ascendancy of the old Whig 
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families whicli had so long ruled the State, and substituted chap. 

• • ^ • 9 XTIII 

in its room tiiat of a coalition of English urban Liberals, 

Scotch lladieals, and Irish Catholics ; Sir li. Peel’s return 
to power witli a majority of 91 was the herald of the dis- 
solution of the great and united party which he had so 
long and ably headed, and its severance into angry, soured 
Protectionists, too weak to form a government, and waver- 
ing Liberal (Conservatives, eminent in talent, but without 
followers sufGcicut to give them any pretensions to be a 
ruling party. 

Without doubt this strange and anomalous result is to ^ 
be a.scribed in some degree to the pressure of external Caui,** 
circumstances. The growing uiealth and importance of to these 
the commercial portion of the nation called for an enlaeged 
admission of their representatives into the legi.'^lature, as 
it did for a certain modification of the duties on the admis- 
sion of food and necessary articles of subsistence. So far, 
a concession was necessary in botli cases. But the amount 
and measure of the concession were in both voluntary, 
and the authors of the changes arc responsible for their 
effects. Both u’ere precipitated, and rendered unavoid- 
able, by the previous acts of the very Ministers who intro- 
duced them ; both were forced on by the power which 
they respectively wielded, in utter ignorance of their effects. 

The Reform Bill was first rendered a national object of 
desire from the effect of the long-continued declamation^ 
of the Whigs and Liberals at the former representation 
of interests and classes ; and it was rendered so broad and 
sweeping, from Earl Grey seriously and in good faith an- 
ticipating from it effects diametrically the reverse of those 
with which it was actually attended. The demand for 
the repeal of the Corn Laws w'as mainly owing to the 
monetary system which had been in operation for a quarter 
of a century, wliich, by halving the remuneration for every 
species of industry, had swelled into a passion the desire 
for a corresponding reduction in the price of food ; and to 
the conduct of Sir R. Peel himself, who, by applying the 
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principles of Free Trade to inferior articles, rendered 
irresistible the cry for its extension to the principal staples 
of human consumption. Not less than the great altera- 
tion in the structure of the constitution, tliis social cliango 
was forced through by him in direct opposition to the 
wishes of his party and his own former professions, and 
in such complete ignorance of its efibets, that, before many 
years had elapsed, it had induced evils of a far more 
serious and irremediable kind than those it was intended 
to remove. The commencement of these evils forms the 
interesting and instructive subject of the present chapter. 

As a matter of course, the Qneon, upon the rosigiiation 
of Sir 11. Peel, for whom she had conceived the highest 
•estcim, sent for Lord John Russell, and ho experienced 
much less difficulty in forming a Cabinet than on the last 
similar occasion Lord Melbourne had done.'' Lord John 

* The WUKi (ioVLIl.NMr.NT, as now UKAUU.VNtiEI). 

Cahitnt 

Fil’st Lord of the Treasury, 

Lord-Chancellor, .... 

President of tbo Councili 
Lord Privy Seal, .... 

Home Office, .... 

Foreign Office, .... 

Colonial Office, .... 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 

Paymaster-General, 

“Woods and Forests, 

. Postmaster-General, 

Board of Trade, .... 

Board of Control, .... 

Secretary for Ireland, 

First Lord of the Admiralty, 

Not in (he Cai 

Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, . 

Secretary at War, .... 

Commanderdn-Chiof, .... 

Master-General of the Ordnance, . 

Master of the Mint, .... 

Attorney-General, .... 

Solicitor-General, .... 

Lord- Advocate of Scotland, . 

Solicitor-General, .... 

— PorL Deh. Ixxxvii. 1. 


Lord J. Russell. 

Lord Cottenham. 
Marquis of Londonderry. 
F^ri of Minto. 

Sir G. Grey, 

Viscount Palmerston. 
Earl Grey. 

Sir C. Wood. 

Lord Campbell. 

Mr Macaulay. 

Lord Morpeth. 

Lord Clatiricardo. 
l^rl of Clarendon. 

Sir J. Hobliouso. 

Mr Labouchcrc. 

Earl of Auckland. 

Earl of Besborougb. 

Fox Maulo, Esq. 

Duke of Wellington. 
Marquess of Anglesea. 

R. L. Shiol, Esq. 

Sir Jervis. 

SirD. Dundas. 

And. Rutherford, Esq. 
Thoa Maitland, Esq. 
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Russell was l-’irst Lord of the Treasury ; Lord Gotten- chap. 
ham became Lord-Chancellor ; Sir George Grey, Home, 
and Lord Palmerston, Foreign, Secretary ; with whom 
I'^arl Grey was now persuaded to act as Secretary for the 
Colonics. SirC. Wood was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

Lord Auckland First Lord of the Admiralty. The 
Cabinet consisted of the unusually large number of sixteen, 
and certainly presented a brilliant display of oratorical 
and parliamentary talent, though the great preponderance 
of‘ noblemen gave little promise of a due infusion of busi- 
ness habits, and the paucity of practical men afforded too 
good reason to fear a serious deficiency in knowledge of 
the real situation and want.s of the country. So com- 
pletely, however, was the Tory* party understood to be 
.split a.sunder by the dissensions consequent on Free Tfade* 
that the eyes of the entire nation were turned to the new 
Cabinet, as the only one po.ssiblc under existing circum- 
stances ; and the elections consequent on the vacating of 
seats from the formation of the new Government excited 
very little attention. All the members of the new Govern- 1, 4 . 
ment were returned almost without opposition.^ 

Parliament met again after a short adjournment, dur- ^ 
ing which the returns for the vacated scats took place on gov«^. 
the 16th July ; and the first subject of importance which for the 
came on for discussion was the sugar-duties, which re- 
quired immediate attention, as the bill for the existing 
duties expired on the 4 th August. Lord John Russell 
brought forward this important subject in a very able 
speech ; and the plan which he proposed, and which re- 
ceived the sanction of a large majority of the Hou^e of 
Commons, is the more worthy of attention, as it afforded 
the first instance of the effect of the free-trade measure, 
then so much in vogue, and so largely adopted by Parlia- 
ment, upon the producing interests of the empire. “ The 
first question,** said his lordship, “ is, what is the con- 
sumption in average years of the empire ? and the next, 
is there any chance of supply within ourselves adequate 
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to meet it ? The returns of su<»ar imported on an aver- 
age of the last three years, and the concurring opinion of 
all practical men engaged in the trade, lix the annual con- 
sumption at 252,000 tons ; while the most probable view 
of the supply does not give above 230,000 tons.* 'I’hcn, 
where is the additional supply of 22,000 tons, of an 
article now become one of tlie necessaries of life to a largo 
part of our people, to come from ? There is no resource 
we can look to but foreign slave-grown sugar. That 
sugar has been virtuall)’ excluded from the market since 
the final emancipation of the slaves in 1837, a period now 
of nine years, and all the eflbrts of the producers of sugar 
in our own colonies have been unable to keep pace with 
the demand, or prevent the price of the article rising, as it 
is now doing, to what, as to it^ amounts to a famine level. 
There is an absolute necessity, therefore, of recurring to 
the Slave States for a supply of this necessary article of 
consumption. Indeed, the exclusion of slave-grown sugar, 
under the present prohibitory system, is impracticable, for 
the Slave States are in possession of treaties under which 
they are entitled to demand the admission of their slave- 
grown sugar ‘ on the same terms as ' the most favoured 
nation. Under the present system the discouragement 
to slavery in the Slave States is more apparent than 
real, because the slave growers find a market for their 
produce in other countries into which it obtains free ad- 
mission, whence they receive supplies in return which come 


* Calculation of the West India Body for 1847. 
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That of the sugar refiners was less favourable, — 
West Indies, .... 


260,000 

115,000 

Mauritius, .... 


40,000 

East Indies, .... 

• 

70,000 

— Ann* JReg. 1846, p. 168. 
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from CJrcat liritain, so that there is a virtual exchange of 
lOiigli^li manufactures for foreign slave sugar. The Spanish 
slave planters might just as well send their sugar direct to 
this country in exchange for our manufactures, as do so 
by ineajis of this intervening transaction. * 

“ The argument, so strongly rested on by the I’rotec- 
tionists — that if you admit foreign slave sugar on any- 
thing like an equality M'ith llritish free grown, you give 
an encouragement to slavery, and go back upon all your 
own enactments for the emancipation of the negroes — 
though specious in appearance, has no solid foundation. 
No such bar as is contended for in the case of sugar is 
imposed upon slave produce in other articles, as cotton, 
tobacco, copper, and many others. Nobody can deny that 
the vast consumption of these articles, especially the two 
first, in this country, gives an impulse to slavery in the 
United States ; but has any one yet been bold enough to 
affirm, that before admitting the American cotton into our 
harbours, we must insist on their solving the tremendous 
problem banging over their heads in the United States, 
and emancipating all the negroes by whose hands the 
cotton has been raised 1 Such a proposal would be little 
short of insanity ; and yet if there is any foundation for 
the argument that we should keep up the heavy import- 
duties on foreign slave-grown sugar to discourage slavery, 
Ave unquestionably, to be consistent, should apply the 
same principle to American' slave-grown cotton. 

“ Financial considerations of the very highest moment 
concur with the obvious expedience of the thing itself in 
recommending the introduction of foreign slave sugars at 
moderate import-duties. If we deduct the £700,000 of 
China money, which is not a permanent source of income, 
from the estimated revenue for 1847-48, there will be a 
deficiency of £352,000, with the chance of its being in- 
creased to half a million in that year. This follows from 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer’s own statement. 
Now this being in the most favourable view the state of 
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our finances, is it not expedient to adopt a measure wliich 
■will fill up the gap, not only without adding to the bur- 
dens of the people, but actually diminishing, in a sensible 
degree, to them the cost of a general and rtecessary article 
of human subsistence 1 

“The plan which Government proposes is tliis : In- 
stead of the present prohibitory duty of 63s. the cwl. on 
foreigji slave muscovado sugar, and 23s. 4d. on foreign 
free-labour sugar, there shall be imposed for the present 
year a duty of 21s. on all foreign sugar, whether tlie pro- 
duce of free or slave labour, the duty to fall progressively 
till July 1 Sol, when it should be permaucntly fi.xcd at 
143.''' In addition to this, the differential duty between 
rum and British spirits is to be reduced from Is. 6d. to 
Is. the gallon. W'e cannot accede to the demand of 
the West Indians that molasses should be admitted to 
our breweries and distilleries. In consideration of these 
reductions, which will go far to lower the price of sugar to 
the British consumer, we propose to relax in some degree 
the restrictions at present in force on the importation of 
free black immigrants from Africa into the West Indies. 
By the Orders in Council, originally in force after the sup- 
pression of slavery, the emigration of negroes from Sierra 
Leone to the West Indies w’as absolutely prohibited, 
from an apprehension that, if allowed, it would prove the 
slave trade in disguise. This prohibition was subsequently 
relaxed, both by Lord Melbourne’s governnient and that 
of Sir R. Peel, both in regard to Africa and other parts 
of the world, from a sense of its necessity. Still, however, 
the law is, that any agreement or contract for the services 


♦ pROPcysED Rate of Decun b op the Duty on Foreign Sugar, 


To July 5, 1847, . 

„ 1848, . ‘ 

„ 1849, . 

„ 1850, . 

„ 1851, . 

After July 1851, 

—Par/. Ded» IxxxviL 1316, 1317 
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20b. 
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of any negro, made in tlie British settlements in Africa, chap. 
is not valid 6r binding in the West Indies, and is not to 
bo respected by the British cruisers. We propose by the 
pre.sent act so far to modify this as to allow contracts for 
liiring of negroes in the lintish possessions on the coast 
of Africji to be binding in the West lndie.s, provided they 
are not for inore than a year ; but we do not deem it 
safe to permit any similar concession as to contracts made 
elsewhere on the African shores, or especially on the 
Kroo coast. Under this plan we shall realise from the 
sugar duties a revenue of .£4,200,000, being l’G25,000 i j,^,, 
more than was e.\pccted by Sir It. I’eel’s proposed scale 
of duties, and in addition obtain the great advantage of 
giving the people of this country an increased supply ofiw.iro. ’ 
sugar at a reduced price.” ^ 

On the other hand it was argued by Lord George ^ 
Bentinck, Mr Disraeli, and Lord Brougham : “ It can- Argument 
not DOW be denied, that, contrary to what was strenu- teetionuu 
ously maintained when the emancipation of the negroes ^d^******” 
took place, the effect of that measure has been seri- 
ously to lessen the production of sugar in the West In- 
dies. For while the average production of sugar in 
the British colonies in the W cst Indies was, on an aver- 
age of six yeara before that event, 195,000 tons, their 
production since emancipation has fallen off to such a 
degree, that at one period it did not exceed 107,000 tons, 
and has in no instance c.\ceedcd 145,000 tons. As a 
natural consecpieuco of this great decline, prices of that 
article have risen ; on an average of twelve years, since 
emancipation, the rise has been no less than 10s. a 
hundredweight, or a penny a pound — from 27s. a cwt. 
to 37s. There can be no doubt that,, in this state of 
affairs, the admission of slave-grown sugar would, in 
the first instance, reduce its price ; possibly bring it 
down again to 278. a cwt. But at what price would 
this advantage be gained, even in the light only of our 
own pecuniary interests 1 It could only he effected by 
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lessening still further the production of sugar in our own 
dominions, and rendering us daily more and 'more depen- 
dent on the foreign slave growers for the supply of what 
has now become a necessary article of the national sub- 
sistence. Is that a desirable state of things 1 is it credit- 
able to a great nation ? And supposing the policy to be 
carried out to its uttermost length, and our own iVec- 
labour sugar to be entirely driven out of the market by 
the foreign slave-grown, what will be the result so far 
as prices and our own interests are concerned 1 ^\ hy, 

that we shall be entirely at the mercy of the foreign slave 
growers, and that the planters of Cuba and llrazil, hav- 
ing got the monopoly of the article into their own hands, 
will raise the price to any height which they please. 

“ Much is said of the inability of the colonies of Croat 
Britain, working with free labour only, to suj)ply the de- 
mand of this country, without a large assistance from 
foreign slave states. The statement is much c.\aggcratcd, 
and the difficulty, such as it is, has been mainly of our 
own creation. It is the restrictions imposed on the im- 
portation of free labourers into the West Indies, whether 
from Africa or China, by our own Orders in Council, 
which have been the main cause of the great decline of 
West Indian produce since the emancipation, liemove 
those most absurd and impolitic restrictions, and the pro- 
duction in the West Indies will increase. It is said by 
the Government that 12.5,000 tons may this year be 
expected from the West Indies, and an equal amount 
may be expected with confidence from the East Indies 
and the Mauritius. In fact, no limit can be assigned to 
the capabilities of production of sugar in the East Indies, 
xfith a Boe climate, ample means of irrigation, and an 
hundred millions of people to cultivate it. Already in 
the Mauritius the crop this year has been 60,000 tons, 
of which 49,000 has been already shipped, or is in the 
course of being so. And the noble lord opposite calcu- 
lates on 100,000 tons from India. These sources of 
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supply will, together, reach 285,000 tons, — considerably 
more than the annual requirements of this country, which, 
even during tlic last two years of unexampled prosperity 
and impulse to labour, has never exceeded 246,000 tons. 
Where, then, is the necessity of making a sacrifice of the 
present and future interests of our own free colonies, 
when we possess, within ourselves, the means of amply 
supplying all our necessities 1 

“ Look to our export trade to our colonies, as compared 
with that which we carry on with those countries from 
which we may expect to obtain sugar, and see whether 
we ourselves are likely to be gainers by exchanging the 
one with the other. The declared value of our exports 
to the West Indies was £2,500,000, when the popula- 
tion was 1,000,000, being 57s. a-head of our manufac- 
tures, wlicrcas, to the United States, with a population of 
1.5,000,000, it was only £7,500,000, being 10s. a-head. 
Is is not, then, for our interest to preserve our West 
Indian customers, who, if they send us their sugar, take 
our manufactures in return, rather than seek to ingra- 
tiate foreign nations, who require so much less of our 
manufactures, and add so little to our exports 1 If we 
get our sugar from Cuba or Brazil, the principal articles 
which they will take in exchange will be, not manufactures, 
but gold coin or bullion, the export of which will be 
attended with no other effect but a drain upon the metal- 
lic treasures of the Bank of England, and consequent con- 
traction of the currency, and diminution of credit in this 
country. And as to the East Indies, the principal diffi- 
culty in regard to those possessions is, that their markets 
are already glutted with our manufactures ; and if we 
in addition adopt measures which will deprive them of a 
market for the 100,000 tons of sugar which they now 
raise, what other result is to be anticipated but that their 
meyins of purchasing our manufactures will be still further 
lessened, and our trade with them will run more and more 
into a large balance of imports over exports, attended 
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country ' 

iW6. „ sugar is admitted, and the price of tliat 

ntiuued. article is in consequence diminished Gs. per cwt., some- 
body must be a loser if the consumers in this country are 
gainers. This difference of price will go into the pockets 
of the Cuba or Brazilian slave planter, or it will bo 
taken from those of the British West India colonists and 
those engaged in the commerce of their productions. 
Was such a loss as this ever voluntarily inflicted by a 
legislature on one portion of its subjects ? It is boasted 
on the other side, that if this bill passes, it will save the 
British consumers from .t'1,500,000 to £2,000, OOO a-yoar. 
Be it so. That sum is violently wrested from the West 
India plantcr-s, already labouring under the accumulated 
difficulties arising from the emancipation of the negroes, 
and who had adventured the last wreck of their fortunes 
in the attempt to stay the ruin, on the assurance that 
the Legislature would never so far recede in its career as 
to restore slavery and the slave trade, after having made 
such efforts for its suppression. If this bill passes, many 
of the most respectable merchants in that once wealthy 
trade will, before many weeks arc over, be in the Gazette, 
and these splendid islands, once the pride and glory of 
En^and, will become a wilderness, inhabited only by 
savage and wild beasts. 

“ Is the country prepared to violate all its resolutions, 
Contimwd. abandon all its endeavours, contradict all its profes- 
sions, render itself contemptible in the eyes of men, guilty 
. in the sight of Heaven, by restoring the slave trade after 
having made such efforts for its abolition 1 Mr O’Con- 
nell has put the matter plainly and forcibly. ‘ The 
question is cheap sugar with slavery, or dearer sugar with- 
out it. It is nothing else than the repetition of the 
children's fable — the large loaf or the father’s curse. Ik is 
A farce to let in the sugars of Cuba and Brazil, and at the 
* same time to propose or continue emancipation.’ No 
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OHO re^o'cts the twenty millions paid as the price of chap. 
emancipation ; no one grudges the forty-nine vessels of 
war, 7000 men and 700 guns, now employed in repressing 
that infernal tr&ffic. But what excuse can we make for 
ourselves, what a figure will we make in the eyes of the 
world, if at the very time when we arc paying £1,500,000 
as the interest of the loan borrowed, and the expense of 
these armaments, we are making a present of a similar 
or larger sum to the slave growers of Cuba and Brazil, 
and that too at the expense of our own fellow-country- 
men in the West Indies, who have struggled on in oppo- 
sition to overwhelming difficulties, in reliance on our 
philanthropic professions 1 The profits which the slave- 
owners will make of this measure arc immense. If the 
price of sugar is raised by it to them £6 a ton, and each 
negro make three tons a-year, the annual value of the 
slave labour is increased £18. Supposing he lasts ten 
years, there is £180 added to the value of the slave, 
which at present is £81 ! What a fearful encourage- 
ment arc we about to give to the accursed traffic which 
we professed ourselves so desirous to abolish ! 

“ It has often been said, but it cannot be too often 
repeated, that the slave trade which the bill now under Cont'Dued. 
consideration goes to strengthen and restore, is a species 
of that infernal traffic far worse, as well as more extensive, 
than that of which Mr Wilberforce effected the abolition 
forty yeare ago. Imagination cannot conceive, the pen 
almost refuses to record, the lips can scarcely be brought to 
utter, the horrors of this awful traffic as it is now proposed 
to be re-established. Six years ago Mr Fowell Buxton 
said in this house, that such had been the impulse given to 
the slave trade by the emancipation of the negroes that 
250,000 negroes annually passed the Atlantic; and Lord 
Aberdeen said, in 1844, that the average number of slaves 
annually imported into the Southern States of North 
America and the Spanish West Indies alone, was 100,000 
a-year. This year above 16,000 were imported into Rio 
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Janeiro alone. Is it to a trade of such gigantic dimensions, 
so much c.xcecding what our own slave. trade was in its 
worst days, that you are prepared to give the imnnoise 
additional impulse arising from the present measure, wliich 
will at once more than double the value of every imported 
slave 1 But melancholy as the vast increase of the slave 
trade, from the effect of our measures, has been, it is as 
uotlhng compared to tlic augmented horrors of the traflic. 
which, in the hands of the Spaniards and Portuguese, liave 
now reached a pitch never before equalled, and wliich 
apparently it is impossible to exceed. By the Passenger 
Act in Great Britain, which regulated the slave trade 
while it was legal, five tons were allowed for each slave ; 
but as it is now practised, there arc five or sir slavex to 
one ton. I’he slave-deck is 2 feet 10 inches high ; and, in 
one instance. ;349 human beings were embarked on board 
a vessel 07 feet long by 21 broad, with a measure of from 
80 to 100 tons. Such are the suflcrings of the poor 
wretches crammed into these holes, where they arc for days 
and weeks enduring the agonies of suffocation, that they 
are sometimes driven by the madness induced by suffering 
into revolt ; but in such cases the arms and discipline of 
the Europeans generally prevail, and after forty or fifty 
have been massacred, the rest are flogged in so merciless 
a manner th^ death would be a relief to their prolonged 
saflPerings.* " 

" Let us not deceive ourselves, therefore ; we ate about 
to pass a measure which will restore the slave trade in 

* “ Those who wore thus executed were heavily ironed ; a rope was then 
put round their necks, which was rove through the yard-arm, and they wore 
run up from the deck. By this means they were not hanged, they were 
strangled or choked, and in that state, while still alive, they were shot in the 
breast, and then thrown overboard. If there wore two shot or hanged together, 
they were run up in the same manner, until their legs were laid across the 
rail of the bulwark on the ship is side, and then they wore broken, and chopped 
off to save the irons. In this way the bleeding body of a negro W'OS thrown 
overboard to make way for another. The logs of about a dozen were chopped 
off in that manner. When the bleeding feet fell on the deck, they were picked 
up by the Brazilian crew, and then thrown overboard after the body; some- 
times they pelted the body with them in sport while it hung half alive. When 
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far more than its pristine horrors. When on tl»e verge chap. 
of sealing it up by our powerful navy on the coast of 
Africa, we shall reopen it in a new legitimised channel, 
and in a form which will set at nought all the vigilance of Concluded, 
our cruisers. Already France is cordially co-operating 
with us for the extinctioji of this infernal traffic, and even 
in Cuba and I3razil themselves a better feeling has arisen. 

Yet at this very moment, with the goal almost in view, we 
abandon the l ace, relinquish tlie good fight, and restore the 
trade in augmented strength and aggravated horrors. Tiiis 
bill will render nugatory all our former exertions for the 
abolition of the slave trade. The 150,000 negroes now 
annually imported from Africa will be fearfully aug- 
mented by the bounty we are preparing to give for their 
introduction. Free labour in our own colonies can never 
compete with slave labour, unless the slave-market of Africa 
is closed ; and by the profits with which this measure will 
cause the slave trade to be attended, it will be reopened 
with more effect than ever. Eighty thousand human 
beings, the half of those imported, will be hurried by it, 
amidst excruciating tortures, into eternity ! And this, in * P«ri. Deb. 
the year 1 846, is the first act of a Liberal Government, and 34,54; Ann. 
the earnest of the measures they are prepared to adopt its, 19i. 
in the service of humanity! ” ^ 

Sir R. Peel pursued a very singular J|iU emineintly 
characteristic course on this occasion. He lilted that the sirR.p«ei's 
bill before the house was widely different from what con^ct, 
he intended to have introduced, and that he thought 
the West Indies was an exceptional case to the general 

two, chained together, were to bo hung, they were shot while they remained 
suspended, and then thrown overboard while still alive. The womou were 
shot in the nock, and thrown over while still living. Several of them were 
seen to struggle in the water for some time before they sunk. After this slaughter 
was done, about twenty were brought up and flogged. The women were flogged 
as well os the men. Such was the severity of the flogging they received that 
they were obliged to lio on their bellies during the remainder of the voyage; 
and on the backs of some the flesh had putrified and fallen off in pieces of sis 
or eight inches in diameter.’* — Account qf Me JVcafmeftt of tht Sla^^e on board 
Lenordi FonteccCi Ship, quoted by Lord G. Boutinck iu ParL Deb. Ixxxviii. 

49 , 60 . 
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principles of free trade. Situated ns lie was, however, 
he declared his intention to snpport the bill, not because 
he approved of it, for he agreed with all Lord George 
Bentinck had said on the abomination of the traffi<' in 
slaves, and thought the reduction of duties on foreign slave 
sugar should be much more gradual, but simply bccaus(;, if 
the bill were thrown out, which miglit “ easily be done,” 
“ the Ministry would resign, and the country would have 
three iSIinistries within three weeks, and the new Ministry 
would revoke the measure regarding the Corn Laws .which 
had been just passed.” Then he declared that the abandon- 
ment of Protectioti in the British Islands compelled him 
to surrender it in the West Indies also. The result u’as, 
that Sir 11. Peel, and all the Liberal Conservatives, as they 
began to be called, voted with the Ministry, and the bill 
was carried by a majority of 130, the numbers being 265 
to 135. This was probably a tolerably accurate index of 
the strength of the purely Protectionist party, as compared 
with the united Whigs, and Liberal or urban Conservatives. 
In the House of Lords the majority was only 18, but that 
was in a very thin House of 28 members only. Every one 
saw that the battle of native industry had been fought ^nd 
lost, and that, for good or for evil, free trade, in every 
department, was to be the destiny of the State.^ 

Thus wj^protection finally taken from the West 
Indies, and tro principle of free trade carried out, even 
in that Quarter, where its advocates admitted its appli- 
cation was most open to exception. Tiius, also, it may 
now be confidently stated, were the West Indies 
FINALLY RUINED. This is DOW provcd by the decisive 
evidence of facts. For some years after the bill was 
passed, and before the rapidly declining rate of import 
duty on foreign slave sugar, the planters made immense 
efforts, hoping, as is often the case, to be able to com- 
pensate the reduction of price by increase of production ; 
and though the returns exhibited a falling off in the prin- 
cipal articles of production, it was not so considerable as 
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might have been expected ;* yet they exhibited in the 
next three years a falling off in sugar to the extent of 
300,000 cwt. ; in rum, of 000,000 gallons ; and in coffee, 
of 3,200,000 pounds ! On the other hand, the foreign 
sugar imported since the bill came into operation has been 
immense ; from Cuba it has more than tripled ; from Brazil 
more than doublcd.t But at length the resources of the 
colonies were worn out — the unequal struggle terminated. 
After having exhausted their credit and mortgaged their 
estates to the utmost they would bear, they could 
continue the conflict no longer. Vast estates in all the 
islands w^c abandoned, and speedily covered by jungle, 
in the midst of which the negroes squatted, and clearing 
little bits of ground adequate for their own mainten- 
ance, resumed the indolent, listless life of their fathers in 
Africa ; uhile the foreign sugar imported has iticreased 
so astonishingly, siqce the lowest point of the duties was 
reached in 1851, that in the three subsequent years 
IT HAD TRIPLED. An hundred millions of British pro- 
perty had been destroyed from the effect of these dis- 
astrous changes; a great and growing market for our 


* Imfobted from West Indies. 


1 

Year*. 

Sugar, 1 
cwt. 

Molasses, 

cwt. 

Rum, 

gallons. 

Coffee, 

lb. 

1 Cocoa, 
lb. 

I Phnento^ 

1 lb. 

1847 

1848 

1849 

8,199,814 

2,794.987 

2,840,581 

681,171 
885,484 
605,628 I 

5,259,449 i 
6,653,840 ! 
4,329,640 

6,768,163 

6,075,128 

3,690,839 

1 

; 1,358,560 
2.326,576 
: 2,273,956 


Porter, p. 808. 


t Sugar imported from Cuba, Porto Rico, and Brazil into tub 
United Kingdom. 


Years. 

Cuba and 
Porto Rico. 
Cwt. 

Years. 

Brasil. 

Cwt. 

1845, 

848,529 

184,% 

325,359 

1846, 

609,670 

1846, 

302,067 

1847, 

. 1,457,299 

1847, 

701,693 

Years. 

Sugar exported frwn C\»ba and Jfrazi/, 
Cuba. 

Tons. Tears. 

Brasil. 

Tons. 

1840, 

. . 146,000 1 

1846, . ^ . 

66,276 

1860, 

. . 270,000 1 

1849, 

99,629 

May 3, 
VOL. VII. 
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L little more than half of its former amount.# 

Disastrous as these effects have been to the intcr- 
KfTacton ests of Great Britain in the West Itfdics, they have 
been light in comparison of the immense impulse thereby 
given to the foreign slave-trade. Mr Fowell Buxton 
computed the uumber of Africans annually consumed by 
the foreign slave-trade in 1841 at 2.’)0,000 ; and Lord 
Aberdeen admitted that the slaves imported into Cuba 
and the Southern States of North America in that year 
were 100,000 ! What, then, must have been the mag- 
nitude of this infernal traflic, when, in cons^jucnce of 


* British and Forkigx Scgar imported into Great Britain in 


FIRST Nine Months of 1S52, 1853, and 1864. 


Yean. 

British. 

Cwt. 

Ywn. 

Forolgij. 

Cwt. 

1852, 

. 2,944,1S6 1 

S,41S,943 

1852, 

877,404 

1853, 

1853, . 

1,547,406 

1854, 

2,584,735 | 

1854, .. 

. 2,560,554 


— Pari, PeUtrm, 1866. 


Tbc exports of British produce and manufactures to the West Indies, since 
the lowering of the duties, have undergone a great diminution — viz. 


Yean. 


Yean. 



